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BY JOHN HALL INGHAM, 





FALLEN that mighty form, 
Silent the voice 

That through the sin and storm 
Made men rejoice. 


Not alone Friendship stands 
Mute and forlorn ;— 

Over all English lands 
Myriads mourn. 


Soldier, as one he fought 
Loving the strife ; 

Teacher, a truth he taught 
Radiant with life. 


The narrow bounds he burst 
Of creed and clan, 

Seeing in sinner first 
Brother and Man ; 


Kept through maturer might 
Fervor of youth ; 

Saw through the smoke of rite 
The Sun of Truth; 


Let faded dogmas drop, 
Sure of the Soul,— 

Fearless that Doubt would stop 
Man from his goal; 


Drew from the dust and weeds 
Lessons of Love 

Sown in our earthly needs, 
Garnered above ; 


Saw in the stars and sea 
Symbols sublime, 

Gleams of Eternity, 
Hopes beyond Time; 


Heard heavenly whisperiugs 
Where’er he trod ; 

Felt through the frame of things 
The puise of God, 


O dying century, test 
Thy sons and say, 

‘“My bravest, truest, best, 
I lose this day !” 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. ae 
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VALENTINE. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


(;OOD-NIGHT, True Heart! If we could part 
’T were night indeed. But go 

Not yet, not yet, lest we forget 
The saint’s punctilio. 


If my earliest sight by the morrow’s light 
Be the pearl of thy tender face, 

St. Valentine will assure thee mine 
For another twelve moons’ space. 


How else, mine All? When these eyelids fal), 
They fold thy beauty in; 

And when the light calls home my sprite, 
And the mists of dreamland thin, 


I awake to thee, tho land and sea, 
Ay, tho the skies debar, 
I awake to the grace of thy visioned face, 
My soothfast morning-star. 
Boston, MAss. 
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UTAH AND STATEHOOD: 


Should the Territory be Admitted ? 


OPINIONS FOR AND AGAINST ADMISSION. 


THE QUESTION OF POLYGAMY. 








Power of the Mormon Priesthood. 





LIBERTY OF THE GENTILES. 





MORMONS AND THE PUBLIO SOHOOL SYSTEM. 





Provisions of the Enabling Act. 





ARTICLES BY 


TnE Hon. Jonn T. CAINE, 
TaE Rev. R. G. MCONIECE, D.D., 
THE Hon. 8. G. VARIAN, 
THE Rev. W. 8S. HAWKES, 
THE Rev. J. BRAINERD THRALL, 
BisHop ABIEL LEONARD, D.D., 
Tne Rev. 8. G. ADAMS, 
PRINCIPAL DAVID A. CURRY, 

Last month a brief dispatch appeared in the daily 
press throughout the country announcing that the House 
Committee on Territories at Washington had resolved to 
report favorably a bill for the admission of Utah asa 
State. Some days later the bill was so reported. The 
syme bill has also been reported to the Senate. As the 
question of the admission of Utah to Statehood involves 
the interests of the whole country, and as there are spe-. 
cial reasons for considering very carefully the doing of 
an act which never can be undone, we took measures at 
once to procure copies of the bill, of the report of the 
Committee of the House upon it, and the opinions of 
representative men in Utah among the missionaries and 
educators. A request to the Mormon delegate, the Hon. 
John T, Caine, for a statement of the reasons why Utah 
should be made a State brought a prompt response, A 
similar request was sent to the President of the Mormon 
Church, Wilford Woodruff ; but no response has been re- 
ceived from him up to the time of going to press. A 
summary of the provisions of the bill will be found at 
the end of the articles herewith presented ; also the chief 
points of the House report accompanying the bill, with 
certain documents. 


REASONS FOR ADMISSION, 


BY THE HON, JOHN T, CAINE, 
DELEGATE TO CONGRESS FROM UTAH. 


The reasons which justify and require the admission 
of Utah into the sisterhood of States are very fully set 
forth in the report. It has always been held that the 
Territorial status is simply a temporary one preparatory 
to admission into the Uniop. The objection, heretofore 
made to the admission of Utah, the practice of polygamy 
by the Mormon people, having been removed, as shown 
by the report of the committee ; the disbandment of the 
Mormon political organization known as the ‘ People’s 
Party ” and the alignment of its members with the two 
great national parties, Democratic and Republican, hav- 
ing removed what may have justified the assertion that 
there was a union of Church and State in Utah, there is 
no longer any excuse for keeping the Territory in a con- 
dition of vassalage and denying to 225,000 American citi- 
zens the rights of freemen. Religious prejudice or 
political partisanship should not, under our American 
system, be invoked to deprive citizens of their political 
rights, and deny them the inestimable boon of local self- 
government. 

Utah has had a long and somewhat painful experience 
in the Territorial condition; but events within the past 
two years, have so changed the status—the old issues 
being dead never to be resuscitated—that the press and 
the country can now afford to extend to her people for- 
giveness for any real or imaginary wrongs which may 
have heretofore existed and welcome the outcast child 
into the family circle the glorious sisterhood of States. 
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THE QUESTION MAY AS WELL BE DECIDED 
NOW. 


BY THE HON. S. G. VARIAN, 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF UTAH. 








“Faquest me to give my views upon “the possible 
Statehood with respect to polygamy, the power 
iesphood, the general rights of the non-Mormon 
population, the cause of education and that of civiliza- 
tion,” and ask Whether it would be safe to admit Utah at 
present, 

Polygamy has received its deathblow from the Church 
itself. Whatever hopes or anticipations may be enter- 
tained by its believers concerning the survival of polyg- 
amy in the future, they cannot be realized. The faith 
of the Mormon Church and people is pledged to the 
United States in this matter, and should the promise be 
broken the remedy would be clear. Congress can carve 
the State into as many judicial districts as may be 
necessary, and, with an amendment to the Constitution, 
prohibiting or authorizing Congress to prohibit the 
offense, the Federal Court and officers in each district 
could effectuate the will of the people on this question. 
The ‘‘principle,” as it is termed, of plural mar- 
riage is a tenet of the faith which, prior to the Man- 
ifesto, was deemed one of the most sacred and impor- 
tant. The distinction now taken by the priesthood, that 
the “‘ principle” is right as a matter of abstract belief, but 
wrong in practice, is too refined for ordinary men; and 
the blow thus indirectly struck at the doctrine of revela- 
tion will have telling effect in the yearz to come. 

The power of the priesthood has been and is very 
great, and may be expected to be felt directly and indi- 
rectly for a long time to come, with or without State- 
hood, because of the very nature of the Church or- 
ganization and the fundamental tenets of its creed. 
The only remedy, in my judgment, is political and in- 
dustrial education. As men become interested in their 
material welfare and political conditions, the tendency 
to break from servility and fanaticism is more pro- 
nounced, Our future hopes are principally in the com- 
ing generation and an influx of population from the 
other States, which Utah’s ever-increasing prosperity 
must soon induce. The cause of education has received 
such an impetus during the past few years, that its 
progress is not likely to be checked. The building of 
large and commodious school buildings, and the intro- 
duction of modern methods of education in the principal 
cities, have resulted in stimulating the people to a 
marked degree. The non-Mormon population are, I 
think, generally opposed to Statehood. They fear the 
unrestricted exercise of political power by the Mormon 
people, because they believe the people will be controlled 
by the Church. There is some ground for this belief, 
and were it possible to deal with the Utah problem by 
itself and apart from politics, a dispassionate and un- 
biased judgment would doubtless defer admission for a 
time, until a better political education of the people can 
be had. 

The several political campaigns in the Territory during 
the last year have demonstrated that the people can and 
do take a lively interest in the science of government. It 
would be better, perhaps, to continue the campaign of 
education for a time ; but I cannot say that J believe it 
is absolutely unsafe to admit Utah now ; and, inasmuch 
as it seems reasonably certain that admission is a ques- 
tion of a few months, the matter may just as well be 
decided now, and our people brought face to face with 
impending new conditions as soon as possible. 

Sa_t LAKE City, UTAH. 


ADMISSION UNWISE. 


BY R. G. MCNIECE, D.D., 
PASTOR OF THF FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, SALT LAKE CITY. 





The matter of admitting Utah as a State is certainly a 
grave question, calling for serious and patriotic discus- 
sion. 

The more I have considered the subject, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said in its favor, the more Iam 
forced to the conclusion that the admission of Utah at 
the present time would be an exceedingly unwise meas- 
ure. The following objections seem to me insuperable : 

1. The men who are most active in working for the ad- 
mission of Utah are not the kind of men to inspire public 
confidence in the wisdom of such a measure ; but just 
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the reverse, Who are they? First and foremost are the 
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Mormon leaders, who have done very little politically | Christian sentiments of morality, and traitorous to. the 


for ten years except to conspire for Statehood in order to 
promote Mormon interests. 

Working with them are a few prominent men who are 
naturally ambitious to occupy the various offices in the 
new State, and who have been led to think that their 
chance is good. In addition to these is another class, 
many of them outside of Utah, who are planning for the 
admission of Utah not so much for Utah’s best interests 
as to secure some partisan advantage. The prominent 
Americavs in Utah who favor Statehood on purely patri- 
otic grounds are about as scarce as white blackbirds. 

2, On the other hand, the very men whose wishes 
ought to be consulted first of ail—namely, the great bulk 
of the loyal Americans who have stood shoulder to 
shoulder for the American cause through all the years of 
conflict, and who know the essence and purpose of Mor- 
monism—are earnestly opposed to Statehood. The elec- 
tion for delegate to Congress in November shows that 
fully ninety per cent. of the non-Mormons of Utah are 
opposed to Statehood. More than 7,000 of this class 
voted for the Hon. C. E. Allen, the only one of the 
three candidates who stood upon an anti-Statehood plat- 
form. 

8. But the chief and crowning objection to Statehood 
is the general belief among those who know Mormonism 
best and have no political ambition toward their judg- 
ment, that Statehood would bring inevitable disaster to 
Utah. 

I am persuaded that this belief is well founded. For, 
in the first place, everything goes to show that Utah 
would be a Mormon and not an American State. The 
Mormons have never surrendered any of the principles 
which put them in a position of antagonism to the 
National Government. All that they have done is 
temporarily to suspend the practice of certain doctrines 
until they could get the power into theirown bands. Ina 

Territorial vote, the Mormons have from ten to fifteen 
thousand majority, and they have absolute control of 
twenty-one out of twenty-six counties, 

Now the men in those twenty-one counties may call 
themselves Democrats or Republicans; it matters not 
which. They are first and foremost Mormons, and when 
the new State is fully under the control of those who be- 
lieve polygamy is a doctrive revealed from Heaven, and 
that priestly government is another such doctrine, it 
seems most unreasonable to suppose the Mormon State 
will punish those who practice these Mormon doctrines. 
Hence, the surest way to fasten Mormonism on the 
country for generations is to make Utah a State now 
when the Mormons have an overwhelming majority. 

And, in the second place, to make this a Mormon State 
would inevitably put a stop to the incoming of men of 
capital and enterprise who are now making the Territo- 
ry prosperous. Utah is peaceful and progressive now 
under national control. Why not let well enough alone, 
and allow Statehood to wait until the non-Mormons have 
such a majority as to make it, without doubt, an Ameri- 
can State? Iam sureit will be a great kindness to the 
ranks of the Mormon people thus to do, 

For eleven years prior to 18881 lived in Utah, when it 
was under a local government exclusively Mormon ; and 
incommon with other Americans who shared that ex- 
perience, I protest against trying it again. 


UTAH WAIT FOR STATEHOOD. 





LET 


BY THE REV. W. S, HAWKES, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONS IN UTAH. 


Tam unqualifiedly opposed to Statehood for Utah, for 
the following reasons : 

1. Because the very large majority of the voters are 
members of the Mormon Church, and have heretofore 
always voted solidly, and apparently under direction of 
the priésthood, till recently, when they divided between 
the two great national parties by direction of the Church 
authorities. 

2. Because having in the past been politically solid as 
the leaders directed, they have, as a rule, for many 
years, been openly opposed to and defiant of the Nation- 
al Government. 

8. Because they did not cease their open and defiant 
opposition to the laws of the land for the protection of 
the Christian and American home till they were ground 
into submission by the strong arm of the National Gov- 
ernment, and many of their leaders, apcstles and lower 
priests, had served terms in the Territorial Penitentiary, 
and found ** martyrdom ” unwholesome. 

4, Because their celebrated Manifesto was advice to 
suspend the practice of plural marriage (polygamy), but 
not direction to cease the practice. 

5. Because.the universal testimony of non-Mormons in 
all parts of the country where considerable numbers of 
the Latter-Day Saints have had settlement, has been that 
their word could not be trusted in matters.which affected 
the Mormon Church. Their past record in this respect 
is so notorious and aggravated that itis not unreasonable 
to have them wait for Statehood till they do not compose 
a Majority over all others. 

5. Because Statehood once granted cannot be with- 
drawn without revolution ; and even the National Gov- 
ernment could not interfere with those practices which 
have made the Mormons offensive to modern and 





nation; Statehood once granted and established, it 
would need no enactment of laws favorable to their doc- 
trines ; they might even enact those severely against 
them in words; and then do no more than in the past, 
when in control of the Government, wink at offenses, 
which Ihave no doubt they would do, and priestly rule 
and polygamy again flourish. 

6. Because once in Statehood power they would re- 
tain it; for many apostates, time-servers,  self- 
seekers, without moral principle, would probably return 
to the Church-fold, and Mormons in other parts of the 
country flock to Utah. 

7. Because the very great majority of non-Mormons 
in Utah think it no hardship whatever to wait for State- 
hood till a priest-directed mass of voters, heretofore al- 
ways traitorous to the United States Government when- 
ever and wherever in political power, cease to com- 
pose a majority over all voters. 

8. Because judged by the past history of Mormonism, 
or recent events, the whole subject is of such grave con- 
cern, that it should be considered dispassionately and 
very deliberately. 

SaLt Lake City, UTAH, 


STATEHOOD POSSIBLY DISASTROUS, 





BY THE REV. J. BRAINERD THRALL, 
Pastor First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SALT LAKE CITY. 





I am not in favor of the immediate admission of Utah 
asa State on the same footing as other States, and for 
these reasons among others : ‘ 

1. Because all the progress hitherto made toward pre- 
paring Utah for Statehood has been made in connection 
with, and, as I believe, because of the persistent refusal 
of Congress to give her Statehood. 

2. Because in this progress we have not yet crossed the 
line that divides between the certainty that Statehood 
would be disastrous and the certainty that Statehood 
would be advantageous, The situation is still critical, 
perhaps has never been more so, I hold, on general 
principles, and in this case for special reasons, that it 
is best to ‘‘ let well enough alone.” 

3. Because the Mormon leaders are, and have been for 
the past thirty years, so very desirous of Statehood, and 
because the present renewed agitation and apparent im- 
minence of Statehood is manifestly more the forced 
result of political combinations and understandings than 
the natural outgrowth of a matured public sentiment, a 
broad statesmanship and a patriotic policy. 

4, Because, while non-Mormons are in a large majori- 
ty in Salt Lake, Ogden and some other very important 
communities, Mormons are still in a large majority in 
the Territory at large. I should not think it wise to hand 
over to them as aimark of good-will and contidence the 
very weapons with which they have been defeated, until 
a longer period of probation shall have elapsed, or until 
such time as the combined non-Mormons of all beliefs 
and parties shall have acquired at least an equal numer- 
ical strength in constitutional convention or at the polls 
with the Mormons. 

5. Because, while the great advance already unde- 
niably made within Mormonism in respect to polygamy, 
the common school and civilization generally in Utah, is 
chiefly attributable to the influx of new populations, 
and while it would undeniably be a great advantage, and 
give confidence to capital and immigration, could all 
men honestly say that the time had come when State- 
hood would be safe, I am unable to see that sufticient 
advantage is likely to accrue from the mere fact of 
Statehood to offset the many and great possible dis- 
advantages which might accrue from the same cause, 
With Utah a State controlled by Mormons, and no 
special restraining strings attached to it by the General 
Government, I should fear that outsiders would hesitate 
to cast their lot within its borders until’‘all non-Mormon 
residents of Utah were substantially and heartily united 
in the opinion that such a policy is both safe and advan- 
tageous. 

In a word, the anti-Statehood agitation is, and has al- 
ways been, a boom thrown across the political stream in 

Utah in order to obstruct the gunboats of theenemy. The 
cry now is, ‘‘ The war is over; peace is declared ; raise the 
obstruction in order to allow the fleets of commerce ard 
civilization to pass freely up and down.” ‘This is toevery 
true American and to all lovers of peace and prosperity, 
a seductive cry, But if, in so doing, it should bappen 
that we allow the gunboats to seize and hold the situa- 
tion, what will become of the fleets of commerce and 
civilization ? 

The real question, then, seems to me after all ar- 
gument still unanswered, which is this: Is the ex- 
isting armistice a mere truce to gain time, 
or is it a surrender? And if a surrender, which 
side has surrendered? Time only—a large proba- 
tion—will, in my opinion, suttice fully to answer 
this all-important question. In spite of my impatience 
—an impatience born of eight year’s residence—to see 
Utah a member of the sisterhood of States, and fronting 
toward the sunrise, how anxious I am that Congress 
give time to Utah to answer this all-important question 
I am unable here to say. 





In closing let me say that, if I am opposed to giving 





Statehood to Utah without special safeguards, so long as 
Mormon voters are in a majority over all other classes of 
voters combined, I should, on the same general principle, 
be opposed to giving full Statehood to any Territory simi- 
larly controlled by Congregationalicts, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, or any other one religious body. 

I desire also to say that, should Statehood come, ag 
now, in spite of caution, seems probable, I shall heartily 
accept it and make the best of it. Furthermore, in spite 
of caution, lam optimistic enough to hope that such 
changes have taken place or will take place in the polit- 
ical spirit and purposes of Mormonism, and in the make- 
up of the leading communities of Utah, as will prevent 
disaster, and even in the long run overrule the Act for 
good. 


BUT WITH SAFEGUARDS. 


BY THE RT. REV. ABIEL LEONARD, D.D., 
EPISCOPAL BISHOP OF NEVADA AND UTAH. 


ADMIT, 








You ask my opivion as to the effect upon the interests 
of this Territory of the admission of Utah as a State, 
The Mormon Church has put itself ou record as opposed 
to polygamy, and has abandoned its political organiza- 
tion. The people have declared in effect that they are 
acting in good faith ; and inasmuch as events have been 
moving so rapidly during the past two years there seems 
to be less and less reason for doubt as to their sincerity. 
In my judgment the rights of non-Mormons would not 
suffer in the event of Statehood, even tho the Mormons 
should control, as I have no doubt they would. The 
public school system has been well established in the 
larger places, and there seems to be no reason for think- 
ing that Statehood would affect it in any way. If the 
Territory is to be admitted as a State shortly, it may be 
well to hedge its admission with every possible safe- 
guard ; but I do not apprehend any danger to any inter- 
est from its admission. All is going well here, and I be- 
lieve that a large majority of our people are content to 
have matters as they are for the present. The politi- 
cians, both at home and abroad, are more concerned 
about Statehood than are the mass of our people. The 
agitation for Statehood at this time is, I apprehend, en- 
tirely political. 

SaLT LAKE City, UtaH. 


A SOLEMN PROTEST AGAINST ADMISSION. 





BY THE REV. 8S. G. ADAMS, 
BAptTisT DistRicr MISSIONARY FOR UTAH. 


In no partisan spirit, but in love for Utah’s mountains 
and valleys, deeply interested in the welfare of her peo- 
le, conscious of her future possibilities, I must offer one 
more solemn protest to immediate Statehood. Never 
were such issues possible by the admission of a Territory. 
It means a Mormon governor, legislature, representatives 
at Washington, Mormon courts of justice (?), 

Weare told there isa changed condition. Yes, there 
is a blessed change going on; but for one I protest 
against political aspirants of both parties retarding this 
well-begun change by hasty Statehood. The welfare of 
the Territory calls for no hasty action. Mormonism and 
political ambition are pushing this measure, If the new 
State proves to be Democratic it will be Mormon 
Democracy ; if Republican, it will be Mormon Repub- 
licanism. 

Against this Mormon rule nine-tenths of the non- 
Mormon citizens protest. There need be no return to 
polygamy? Simply wink at present violations of law. 
To be sure, there would be no Government representa- 
tion of the people by the people unless the public schools 
were in Mormon hands. Friends of Statehood tell us 
the rapid influx of population and financial resources 
would soon regulate Government. There may be a 
growth in population, but it is liable to be a gathering of 
Mormons from every quarter to this their Mormon 
State. Believing Salt Lake to be the veritable Jerusa- 
lem, why not hasten to their own kingdom? We would 
like to say to Idaho’s champions of this measure, per- 
haps Idaho’s Mormon voters may not be in Idaho when 
you wantthem. During a late trip through the Terri- 
tory Mormon leaders were heard to say, with a smile : 
“Let the Gentiles beautify our cities; Mormons will 
soon control them all.” A lady missionary was asked 
by a Mormon : ‘* What will you do when Utah becomes 
a State?” The answer was: ‘‘1 will pack my grip and 
walk out if I can’t ride out.” 

Some of us are not packing our grips and do not 
intend to; but in the name of home and God and native 
land we protest against the politically imposed slavery of 
Mormon rule. 

Savcr LAKE City, UTAH. 


LET THE MORMONS PROVE THEIR SINCERITY. 


BY DAVID A. CURRY, 
PRINCIPAL OF NEW WEST ACADEMY, OGDEN, UTAH. 








1. Lam not in favor of the admissicn of Utah without 
conditions on the control of polygamy. Polygamy is 
practiced whether the influence of the Church is for or 
azainstit. It is totally contrary to human nature to 


suppose that men who had many wives before the edict 
of the Church was promulgated would immediately 
cease former practices. It is doubtless true that polyg- 
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amous marriages are not contracted now as formerly. I 
believe the revelation on the subject was a political neces- 
sity. The Mormons profess to be sincere in their divi- 
sion on party lines, altho both parties tried to make 
political capital of the Church. I am willing to grant 
their sincerity. I would say a person who buys prop- 
erty on credit might be sincere. A mortgage would 
help to make sincerity last until the debt was paid. 

The people of the United States can make sure that 
polygamy is dead by retaining control of the subject 
until the Mormons have proven their sincerity fora 
series of years. Utah should become a State only on 
the condition that the National Government retain con- 
trol of polygamy. 

2. The non-Mormon population is largely gathered in 
centers which are now under Gentile control. Statehood 
for Utah would affect these but slightly. In remote 
places the results of Statehood would not be the same. 

3. I would prefer to retain control of public schools 
in Gentile hands. However, the County Superintend- 
ent of this (Weber) county is a Mormon, and a pro- 
gressive, careful schoolman. About fifty per cent. of his 
teachers are from the East. 

4, Ido not believe it is wise to give the management 
of State affairs into Mormon control unless restricted by 
national authority. I would do this by an amendment 
to the Constitution forever forbidding the practice of 
polygamy within the United States. This amendment 
would be helpful in States adjacent to Utah, 





PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 


The bill consists of twenty-one sections. 

Section 1 provides that the present Territory of Utah 
may become the State of Utah, as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2 provides for the holding of 2 convention to 
be composed of delegates to the number of 107 appor- 
tioned among the counties, Salt Lake County to have 
twenty-seven ; the election for delegates to be held on 
the first Monday in August, and a new and complete regis- 
tration of all voters qualitied, under the laws of the Ter- 
ritory, to be made under the directi>n of the Utah Com- 
mission. This convention is to form a constitution 
which shall be submitted for acceptance or rejection to 
the qualified voters of the Territory. 

Section 3 provides that the convention shall meet the 
third Monday after the election of delegates and form a 
constitution and government for the proposed State. 
The constitution shall be Republican in form and make 
no distinction in civil or political rights on account of 
race or color, except as to Indians not taxed, and it shall 
not be repugnant to the Constitution of the United States 
and the principles of the Declaration of Independence. 
The convention shall provide by ordinance irrevocable, 
except by consent of the United States and the people 
of said Staté, as follows : 

“That perfect toleration of religious sentiment shall be 

secured, and that no inbabitant of said State shall ever be 
molested in person or property on account of his or her 
mode of religious worship.” 
Also that the people of the proposed State disclaim all 
Tight and title to the unapp-opriated public lands lying 
within the boundaries thereof, and to all lands lying 
within said limits owned or held by any Indian or Indiav 
tribes ; that the debts and liabilities of the Territory shall 
be assumed and paid by the State; and that * provision 
shall be made for the establishment and maintenance of 
a system of public schools, which shall be open to all 
the children of said State and free from sectarian con- 
trol.” 

Section 4 provides for the fixing by the convention of a 
date when the constitution shall be submitted to the rati- 
fication of the people, and when the Governor of the Terri- 
tory shall certify the result to the President. When it shall 
be made to appear that the constitution and government 
of the proposed State are Republican in form, and all the 
conditions have been complied with, then the President 
shall issue a proclamation announcing the result of the 
election, and Utah shall be deemed to be admitted by 
Congress into the Union as a State. 

Section 5 provides for one representative in the Lower 
House of Congress, who may be elected on the same day 
as the election for adoption of the constitution. 

Section 6 makes a grant of certain portions of Govern- 
ment lands in Utah to the proposed State for the support 
of common schools, making an exception of the land 
embraced in Indian and military reservations, 

Sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 all have refer- 
ence to the disposition of certain Government lands for 
universities, public buildings, State purposes, etc. 

Sections 15, 16, 17 and 18 provide for the erection of 
United States courts in the new State, and the transfer 
of pending cases from the United States territorial courts, 

Section 19 appropriates $39,000 to pay the expenses of 
the constitutional convention. 

Section 20 empowers the convention to provide for the 
e‘ection of officers for a full State government, and em- 
powers the Legislature elected for the new State to 
choose two Senators. 

Section 21 repeals all acts or paris of acts incorsis‘ent 
with the pending bill. 

The Report accompanying the bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives recites the proclamation of the President of 


¢ 


lation of the law against polygamy, the manifesto of 
President Woodruff of the Mormon Church, dated Octo- 
ber 25th, 1890, declaring the discontinuance of polygamy; 
the certificate of Wilford Woodruff, George Q. Cannon, 
and Joseph F. Smith, constituting the First Presidency of 
the Church, declaring, under date of October 6th, 1891, 
that the report that ‘* notwithstanding the Manifesto of 
October 25th, 1890, declaring the abolition of polygamy, 
anumber of men had entered into polygamous mar- 
riages,” to be ‘‘ utterly without foundation.” ‘* We re- 
peat,” says this certification, ‘‘in the most solemn man- 
ner the declaration made by President Woodruff at our 
general eonference last October that there have been no 
plural marriages solemnized during the period named. 
Polygamy or plural marriage has not been taught, 
neither has there been given permission to any person to 
enter into its practice ; but, on the contrary, it has been 
strictly forbidden.” 

The Report also recites the petition to the President 
for amnesty signed by numerous representatives of the 
Mormon Church, and dated Salt Lake City, December 
19th, 1891, which petition was indorsed by Governor 
Thomas and Chief Justice Zane. It also gives in full 
the petition of the legislative assembly of the Territory 
presented to Congress in January, 1892, asking that 
Utah be admitted as a State. The Report further quotes 
the political action of the Republican and Democratic 
territorial conventions of the past year in favor of ad- 
mission. 

The committee go on to say that they *‘ utterly con- 
demn the doctrine of polygamy, and hold that so long 
as the Mormons constituted the larger part of the popu- 
lation of the Territory of Utah, and personally, or as a 
matter of faith, with or without the practice, believed 
in the doctrine of polygamy, then it was proper and 
right for the Federal Government to use all of its vast 
powers to secure the overthrow and destruction of that 
practice ; yet in view of the foregoing facis set forth in 
this Report, as well as the concurrent testimony of all 
parties interested in the welfare of Utah who have ap- 
peared before your committee at its hearing upon this 
subject during the present Congress, as well as the vast 
amount of testimony submitted to your committee during 
the Fiftieth Congress upon the same topics, compel your 
committee to believe without doubt or hesitation that the 
institution of polygamy as taught by the Mormon 
Church, whether of faith or of practice, is now abso- 
lutely stamped out and exterminated.” 

The committee then quote a statement of Chief Jus- 
tice Zane in favor of the admission of Utah, in which 
he declares that the Mormon Church has taken a stand 
against the practice of polygamy. He has no doubt 
that its members desire to co-operate with the non-Mor- 
mons politically for the common good, Hesays the peo- 
ple are sufficient in numbers and possess the requisite 
wealth and intelligence to be admitted to the rights of 
a State. 

Other testimonies are quoted from various sources, in- 
cluding, curiously enough, one from the celebrated 
traveler, now for many years dead, Bayard Taylor. The 
Report states that the population of Utah, according to 
the Census of 1890, is 207,905, and that it has greatly in- 
creased in the decade. It quotes from the last Census to 
show that of the 207,905 inhabitants 110,463 are males 
and 97,442 females. Then follow statements of statis- 
tics with reference to the agricultural and the material 
wealth of the Territory—the manufactures, t¢te rail- 
roads, etc. The free school system is spoken of as being 
** excellent.” 


We reprint herewith the Manifesto of President Wood- 
ruff, dated October 25th, 1890; 


To whom it may concern: 

“* Press dispatches having been sent for political purposes 
from Salt Lake City, which have been widely published, to 
the effect that the Utah Commission, in their recent report 
to the Secretary of the Interior, allege vhat plural mar- 
tiages are still being so’emnized, and that forty or more 
such marriages have been contracted in Utah since last 
June or during the past year; also that in public discourses 
the leaders of the Church have taught, encouraged and 
urged the continuance of the practice of polygamy. 

‘TI, therefore, as President of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints, do hereby, in the most solemn man- 


ing polygamy r plural marriage, nor permitting any per- 
son to enter into its practice ; and I deny that either forty 
or any number of plural marriages have during that period 
been solemnized in our temples or in any other place in the 
Territory. 

‘“* One case has been reported in which the parties alleged 
that the marriage was performed in the Endowment House, 
in Salt Lake City, in the spring of 1889, but I have not 
been able to learn who performed the ceremony. What- 
ever was done in the matter was without my knowledge. 
In consequence of this alleged occurrence, the Endowment 
House was, by my instructions, taken down without de- 
lay. 

‘*Tnasmuch as laws have been enacted by Congress for- 
bidding plural marriages, which laws have been pro- 
nounced constitutiona! by the court of last resort, I bereby 
declare wy intention to submit to those laws, and to use 
my influence witb the members of the Church over which 
I preside to have them do likewise. 

“There is nothing in my teachings to the Church or in 
those of my associates, during the time specified, which 





last month, granting amnesty to those convicted of vio- 





ner, declare that these charges are false. We are not teach- - 


polygamy, and when any elder of the Church has used lan- 
guage which appeared to convey auy such teaching, he has 
been promptly reproved ; and I now publicly declare that 
my advice to the Latter-Day Saints is to refrain from con- 
tracting any marriage forbidden by the laws of the land. 

‘“ WILFORD WOODRUFF, 
“President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Da y 

Saints.” 


Also the ofticial declaration of the First Presidency, 
October 6th, 1891: 


“Concerning the official report of the Utah Commission 
made to the Secretary of the Interior, in which they allege, 
‘During the past year, notwithstanding the “ manifesto,” 
reports have been received by the Commission of eighteen 
male persons who, with an equal number of females, are 
believed to have entered into polygamous marriages’ dur- 
ing the year, we have to say it is utterly without founda- 
tion in truth. We repeat in the most solemn manner the 
declaration made by President Wilford Woodruff at our 
general conference held last October, that theré have been 
no plural marriages solemaized during the period named. 
“Polygamy or plural marriage has not been taught, 
neither has there been given permission to any person to 
enter into its practice, but, on the contrary, it has been 
strictly forbidden. 

“WILFORD WoopRUFF, 
“GEORGE Q. CANNON, 

* JOSEPH F. SMITH, 

“ First Presidency of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints.” 


Also the petition for amnesty, in response to which 
President Harrison issued his amnesty proclamation 
January 4th, 1893 : 


SALT LAKE City, December 19th, 1891. 
“TO THE PRESIDENT : 

** We, the First Presidency and Apostles of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, beg respectfully to 
represent to your excellency the following facts : 

‘*We formerly taught to our people that polygamy, or 
celestial marriage, as commanded, by God through Joseph 
Smith, was right; thatit was a necessity to man’s highest 
exaltation in the life to come. 

* That doctrine was publicly promulgated by our presi- 
deut, the late Brigham Young, forty years ago, and was 
steadily taught and impressed upon the Latter-Day Saints 
up toa short time before September, 1890. Our people are 
devout and sincere, and they accepted the doctrine, and 
many personally embraced and practiced polygamy. 

“When the Government sought to stamp the practice 
out, our people almost without exception remained firm ; 
for they, while having no desire to oppose the Government 
in anything, still felt that their lives and their honor as 
men were pledged to a vindication of their faith ; and that 
their duty toward those whose lives were a part of their 
own Was &@ paramount one, to fulfill which they had no 
right to count anything, not even their own lives, as 
standing in the way. Following this conviction, hun 
dredsendured arrest, trial, tine and imprisonment ; and the 
immeasurable suffering borne by the faithful people no 
language can describe. That suffering, in abated form, 
still continues. 

‘* More, the Government added disfranchisement to its 
other punishments for those who clung to their faith and 
fulfilled its covenants. 

** According to our faith the head of our Church receives 
from time to time revelations for the religious guidance of 
his people. 

‘* In September, 1800, the present head of the Church, in 
anguish and | rayer, cried to God for help for his flock, and 
received the permission to advise the members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints that the law 
commanding polygamy was henceforth suspended. 

‘* At the great semi-annual conference, which was held a 
few days later, this was submitted to the people, number- 
ing many thousands and representing every community of 
the people in Utah, and was by them in the most solemn 
manner accepted as the future rule of their lives. 

“They have since been faithful to the covenant made 
that day. 

* At the late October conference, after a year had passed 
by, the matter was once more submitted to the thousands 
of people gathered together, and they again in the most 
potential manner ratified the solemn covenant. 

“This teing the true situation, and believing that the 
object of the Government was simply the vindication of its 
own authority and to compel obedience to its laws, and 
that it takes no pleasure in persecution, we respectfully 
pray that full amnesty may be extended to all who are 
under disabilities because of the operations of the so-called 
Edmunds and Edmunds-Tucker laws. Our people are 
scattered; homes are made desolate; many are still in 
prison ; others are banished or inhiding. Our hearts bleed 
for these. In the past they followed our counsels, and 
while they are thus afflicted our souls are in sackcloth and 
ashes. 

‘We believe there are nowhere in the Union a more loyal 
people than the Latter-Day Saints. They know no other 
country except this. They expect to live and die on this 
soil. 

‘““When the men of the South, who were in rebellion 
against the Government in 1865, threw down their arms 
and asked for recognition along the old lines of citizenship, 
the Government hastened to grant their prayer. 

“To be at peace with the Government and in harmony 
with their fellow-citizens who were not of their faith, and 
tosbare in the confidence of the Government and people. 
our people have voluntarily put aside something which all 
their lives they have believed to be a sacred principle. 

“Have they not the right to ask for such clemency as 
comes when the claims of both law and justice have been 
fully liquidated ? 





can be reasonably construed to inculcate or encourage 


“ As shepherds of a patient and suffering people we ask 
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amnesty for them and pledge our faith and honor for their 
future. 
*“* And your petitioners will ever pray. 
“WILFORD WOODRUFF, H. J. GRANT, 
“GEORGE Q. CANNON, JOHN HENRY SMITH, 
* JOSEPH F. SMITH, JoHN W. TAYLOR, 
‘LORENZO SNow, M. W. MERRILL, 
*“PRANKLIN D, RicHarps, ANTHON H. LUND, 
*“*MosEs THATCHER, ABRAHAM H, CANNON, 
“FRANCIS LYMAN.” 
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IN STATE. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





IT is no surprise to us to be told that his was the most 
remarkable funeral that Boston has ever known. He of 
whom we seldom spoke as the Bishop, or the divine, but 


who was affectionately known, the world over, as Phil-- 


lips Brooks, came so near our hearts that ‘‘this great 
shadow,” as one has tremulously called it, takes on the 
sacredness of personal bereavement. 

Of the nearest ties of life he knew but two: those of 
son and brother. I have sometimes thought that some- 
thing peculiarly his own, and taking its tinge from this 
fact, entered his relationship to the wide world which he 
served and honored. There is an old Babylonian incan- 
tation which runs in this way : 

* The man, the son of his God, 

Like heaven may he be pure; 

Like the midst of heaven may he shine.” 
As a ‘‘son of his God” the heart’s unerring instinct 
knew him. As the most brotherly of men we loved him. 
The solitary life has its own large compensations. In 
the work of certain men the fatherly element predomi- 
nates. Of many a strong and lonely woman we say: 
She ‘‘ mothers” the world. Phillips Brooks ‘* brothered ” 
it. The tender Scripture symbol of the Elder Brother 
means something more defirite, vivid and bountiful to 
us, since we knew this simple, great, good man. 

The personal reminiscences which one may be _ privi- 
ledged to cherish of such a man have double their value 
and reality to others (we cannot help observing), if they 
come warm and fresh from the heart before the tears are 
dry. Of the few which I possess, I hasten to share with 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT one of those memories 
which ought not to be kept to one’s self ; since, to any 
one of the thousand hearts that love and mourn him, it 
may be precious, and must be helpful. 

I knew him ina friendly way, as many another did ; 
but friendship is a word which must always be weighed 
before using; and which in the comradeship of rare 
natures should be uttered with special conscientiousness 
and correctness. We met sometimes, and always with 
cordiality and trust; but I had upon him none of the 
claims of such a friendship as might have justified me 
in asking of him the very large favor which I assuredly 
did in, I think it was 1879 or 1880, and the granting of 
which is, therefore, 80 much more interesting and indi- 
cative of this generous man. 

There were a group of poor people down by the Massa- 
chusetts coast, who needed the richest thing that could 
be procured for them, They were a little knot of men 
and women, plain, obscure, and unpopular besides; for 
they were organized to fight rumsellers and to save 
rum-drinkers ; in brief, they constituted what was called 
in the day of it, a Temperance Reform Club. In it de- 
vout, decorous citizens stood hand to hand with tempted 
and fallen drunkards. We battled for one “ reformed 
man,” as if he had been what the people of the coast 
call ‘‘own folks”—and we saved himif we could. It 
was hard work. Like all such work, it needed friends. 
In short, it needed the ‘‘ best thing in the world”—and it 
fellinto my determination that these poor folk should 
have it. 

I wrote him, not too urgently, for, when it was in 
black and white, the request seemed preposterous, I put 
the situation as it was, without emphasis, and left it to 
him. He was then at the hight of his fame and power 
as a pastor and preacher; overwhelmed with the de- 
mands of his own work and of tbat clamorous public 
which never spared him, and to which he responded 
with such rare and untiring compliance. But, how could 
we hope that he could turn aside to a little, unknown, 
struggling work like ours—outside of his own Church 
lines—and at a distance which meant time and “all that 
is therein” that precious word? When the bold and bald 
request that he would preach for us was mailed my heart 
sank at its audacity, and I wished it were back in my 
ink-bottle. I divulged my deed to nobody, and, unde- 
cided whether it had been most guilty or most ridiculous, 
I opened his letter of reply. 

By an unfortunate accident this, with other letters of 
his, is placed beyond my reach at this moment; and I 
can only give from memory the impression which it 
made upon me. Brief, simple, direct and unpretending, 
like everything that his pen touched—written in the 
large, round, clear hand which it was daylight and de- 
light to read—the note hastened to tell us how glad he 
was to come to us, to carve a place for us among his 
crowding and conflicting cares, and that he should try to 
do his best to serve us, and, above all, how he thanked us 
for the opportunity. With that exquisite impulse and 
grace—almost unique with him—by which he was wont 
to place himself in the position of debtor, when he 
put another in his large debt, he came—at what incon- 





venience, and cost of personal sacrifices we never ask- 
ed—and preached to our poor people. Not content with 
this, after many dayshe came again. Such events were 
foreign language to our seaport towns, and the city 
stared, and asked : ‘‘ What manner of great man is this 
that he should trouble himself about those drunkards ?” 
But to those drunkards, and to them alone, he came. No 
great hall was thrown open to thenon-elect, who were 
quite respectable and did not need him as much as we ; 
but he came to our little club-room, and stood among 
our handful of tempted men and sorrowful women, our 
poor, brave Christians who ‘‘ stood by” those miserable 
people, and our discouraged mavagers—and preached to 
us like one of thesons of God. Most touching it was to 
see the self-respect of the organization rise beneath that 
strong support. 

He, too, not then known as distinctly as he might 
have been later, as what we called, from our own pecu- 
liar point of view, ‘‘ a temperance man,” but only as a 
great Christian—he, too, from the top of his great 
fame “stood by.” To many a tired soul that night the 
words had a new meaning, and in how many a tired 
heart hope took a new start, he was the last to know. 

Ihave heard him many times—as we all have who 
could. I never heard him preach as he did on that first 
evening among our fishing-people. The subdued wash 
of the waves that bury two hundred of them a year, 
came in at the open window on that warm, late Septem- 
ber night, and played a low accompaniment to his sol- 
emn words. He seemed to feel the situation as not a 
common one, and he spoke with uncommon fervor, If 
I may say so, of him who was inall things the essence 
of dignity, he spoke with more than usual gravity and 
loftiness of demeanor. From text to benediction, he 
never once ‘‘talked down.” He seemed to feel that 
nothing could be too good for these people, unpopular, 
tempted and poor. He seemed to offer us the most 
precious ointment that he could draw from the casket of 
the precious faith and hope that he stood there to repre- 
sent. I knew, when I had listened to him one moment, 
that we had secured “ the best in the world.” 

One remarkable thing I remember about that sermon. 
It was a strong, straight appeal to the ‘ best thing” in 
every man’s nature. Ignorance, vice, low habits, low 
scenes were ignored more completely than if he had been 
preaching in Trinity Church. Had he been administer- 
ing the sacrament to a few chosen saints he could hard- 
ly have struck a higher key. 

His discqurse was as lofty as his 
He pleaded for the beauty of holiness. He besought us 
to consider the glory of purity. He commanded us in 
the name of Christ, whose minister he was, to be noble, 
to be truce, to be clean, to be strong, to be brave. 

When he had nearly finished that sermon—once, and 
only once in its whole course did he make allusion to 
the especial vice whose dark growth we were banded to- 
gether to uproot. Then he drew himself up to his own 
colossal hight, and, moved by his own warm, thrilling 
picture of what the highest life should be, he hesitated, 
drew breath, and paused ; then, with the sternness of an 
archangel and the tenderness of a pitiful, loving man, 
he seemed to dash himself upon the subject from which 
he shrank. In one word, and in no more, he said it all. 

“ And yet, in sight of glorious life like this, and in the 
face of hopes like these, there are men who will stoop to 
low sin—and drunkenness !” 

Nothing can reproduce the holy scorn with which he 
brought out that one word. That was all. Not another 
syllable upon the liquor habit went into that temperance 
sermon. It was enough. Men hung their heads, and 
women hid their faces before it. It scorched them. 

Of a man like this we say, as he himself wrote to 
Whittier : ‘‘I thank God that you have lived, that you 
are living, and that you will always live.” He himself is 
a great argument for Christianity. Our times have 
known few as great, or as unanswerable. 

Never shall I forget the curl of the lip with which he 
answered me once, when I spoke of a certain radical 
lecturer—one personally known to him—who had been 
offering some feeble compliments to a Christianity in 
which the poor man had long since ceased to believe : 

‘*The idea,” he said, ‘ of — ———’s patting the 
Christian religion on the back !” 

He squared his great shoulders and threw back bis 
lofty head. One felt for the moment as if the unlucky 
unbeliever had dared to pat the Bishop himself upon the 
back. So natural was it to perceive that he and his 
mighty faith were one. 

An argument for Christianity, he lived among us; a 
triumphant argument for it, he has died. In the hearts 
of more tried and uplifted men than have loved and 
mourced any preacher of our country and our times, he 
lies in state, in these still days in which we are trying to 
learn to bear our loss of him, 

‘*Tt is the lives like the stars,” he himself has said, 
‘“*which simply pour down on us the calm light of their 
bright and faithful being, up to which we look, and out 
of which we gather the deepest calm and courage.” 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASs. 
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.... The Princess of Wales has always been on the side 
of neatness and suitability in dress, and it is reported that 
she has' been known to wear a dress for three seasons 
rather than change it for one less becoming in style. 





MR. BLAINE AS SPEAKER AND SECRETARY. 


BY THE HON. NOAH DAVIS, 
EX-PRESIDING JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME CoURT IN NEW YORK 
; city. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Blaine began with 
General Grant’s first campaign for the Presidency in 
1868, Inthe Forty-first Congress,which convened on the 
fourth day of March, when Grant was inaugurated, Mr. 
Blaine was chosen Speaker of the House for the first 
time. I can well remember how splendidly he looked in 
the chair when he first called the House to order and ad- 
ministered the oath to its members. He was an admira. 
ble speaker—prompt, clear, decisive, disposing of every 
question with almost judicial fairness. During the long 
period of his service in that important office he impressed 
himself upon the affairs of the country as its most prom- 
ising master-mind. 

His short service in the Senate gave no opportunity 
under its rigid usages to display his peculiar power ; but 
fortunately he was speedily called to the Cabinet. In 
that larger tield of statesmanship he found scope for his 
masterful abilities. 

The office of Secretary of State is one of world-wide 
influence. A great and good man can there affect with 
benefit not merely his own country but all the nations 
with which it has diplomatic or commercial relations, 
Not an American lives who has not in some degree felt 
the elevating influence of his far-reaching statesmanship. 
His name has become like the chorus of a national song, 
He was, indeed, a strong party man (and no man is worth 
a fig in our country who is not); but he only strove to 
advance his party by elevating and blessing his country, 

He was ambitious of the Presidency. Surely this was 
not to his discredit, for his ambition was based upon the 
belief that in that high office he could do even greater 
good for his country than in any other. He was mis- 
taken, for the activity of his energies in the Cabinet place 
has shown us and the world that peace and prosperity 
and the general happiness of man are better developed, 
secured and maintained by the wide statesmanship of an 
administrative office that touches hands with all the peo- 
ples of the world. Blaine lost the Presidency by the 
miserable jugglery of an alliteration—not his own. 

Sitting by his side at the great dinner of that evening 
and conversing of that incident, I told him what my 
brother, Judge Brady, had said to me while walking from 
the court to the cars. The streets were full of extras and 
the chief thing was the appalling blunder. Brady took 
one of them and read aloud the stupid phrase: ‘‘ That,” 
said he, ‘‘ will defeat Blaine unless effectively counter- 
acted ; and I doubt if that can be done.” 

“The people are too sensible,” said Mr. Blaine, ‘ to 
hold me responsible for the silly words of another speak- 
er. I did not even hear them, for I was intently think- 
ing what I should say to such a body of clergymen, If I 
had heard them I would have in some form severely 
condemned the foolish utterance.” 

But it was fated that he should be reserved for the 
higher and greater work he has since performed, and 
which he could never have been called upon to do if he 
had been elected President. The general rule is that an 
ex President is mere surplusage, Mr. Blaine could never 
have been this; nor could he have been the subordinate 
of another Cabinet. 

In private and in social life Mr. Blaine was a true ex- 
ample of the American gentleman. He had a kind 
heart, easily touched with sorrow and aroused to sym- 
pathy. He was generous, even to his enemies, and ready, 
as his book discloses, to hide their faults and exalt 
their merits. He was a gifted writer and an eloquent 
and effective orator, always addressing the good sense and 
sound judgment of his auditors,and rejecting the mod- 
ern style of putting risibility higher than reason. 

If we were to ransack the learning of the ages, it 
would be difficult to find a more fitting epitaph for our 
dead, but now immortal statesman, than these beautiful 
words of Christ: 

* Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 

NEW YORK CIty. 
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THE EARLIEST FREE SOIL ORGANIZATION. 


BY THE HON. L. E. CHITTENDEN, 
REGISTRAR OF THE TREASURY UNDER PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 





It is April, 1848. The Mexican War is ended. Shall 
the territory which we made the war to acquire—vast 
enough in itself for a Republic—remain free, or shal] it 
be surrendered to the domination of the slave power? 
This had been the burning question. We hoped it was 
settled by the Wilmot Proviso, which declared that 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except for 
crime, should ever exist there. We were now to learn 
that touching the peculiar institution nothing was to be 
regarded as settled, unless it was settled in the Southern 
way. The slave power had secured control of the Demo- 
cratic Party. In the name of that party it had hinted 
at a program which involved the abrogation of the Wil- 
mot Proviso, and between its lines could be seen faint 
indications of measures which did not mature until six 
years later. Of these ‘‘Squatter Sovereignty” was the 
most obvious. This doctrine declared that the people 
ought to settle the status of a State as between freedom 
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and slavery, after it was admitted into the Federal 
Union. But ‘‘ Squatter Sovereignty” involved the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise of 1820, which declared that 
slavery should not exist north of latitude 36° 30’; for 
how could the people decide in favor of slavery if it 
were already excluded by an irrepealable law? There 
were also occasional suggestions from the South of a 
stringent law for the capture and return of fugitives 
from slavery, and of the principles established after- 
ward in the Dred Scott case, as additional planks in the 
Democratic platform. 

It was not a favorable time for the slave power to 
assert new claims, especially in Vermont. While the 
Liberty Party had never attained great numerical 
strength there, and its leaders were generally regarded 
as dangerous extremists, there were many good Demo- 
crats as well as Whigs, who could not but respect such 
men as William Lloyd Garrison, James G. Birney and 
Gerrit Smith, however much they might differ from 
them as to the means by which their purposes were to be 
accomplished. Their differences were of degree rather 
than principle. The New Englanders generally would 
have said: ‘‘ Let slavery be content with its present 
possessions—we will not concern ourselves with it where 
it has been established by law. But freedom is the 
natural right and normal condition of the human race. 
Not one square inch of territory, now free, shall ever be 
darkened by the pall of slavery with our consent, nor 
without overcoming all the lawful resistance we can in- 
terpose.” The Abolitionists, however, insisted that 
slavery had no rights, and that it ought to be every- 
where abolished. 

In fact, slavery itself was cordially detested by the 
people of the Green Mountains. They inherited their 
love of freedom from their ancestors, Like Abraham 
Lincoln in his younger days, the thought of slavery 
made them uncomfortable. There had been a very 
warm spot in their hearts for the hunted fugitive ever 
since Revolutionary days, when Capt. Ebenezer Allen, 
‘conscientious that it is not right in the sight of God to 
keep slaves,” gave to Dinah Mattis and her infant, slaves 
captured from the enemy, their deed of emancipation ; 
and Judge Harrington decided against the title of the 
slave master because he could not show a deed from the 
original proprietor— Almighty God! From the day when 
the name of the State was first adopted no slave had 
been taken away from Vermont against his will. The 
fugitive who set foot upon her soil was from that mo- 
ment safe if he was not free. Her North and South 
roads were underground railroads, and there were few 
houses upon them where the escaped slave was not pro- 
vided with rest, food and clothing, and assisted on his 
way. There were Democrats who would send their 
teams to carry the fugitives northward, while they 
themselves walked to a convention to shout for Douglas, 
and resolve that slavery must not be interfered with in 
the States where it existed by law. 

Just about this time the Democratic Party of the 
North gave way, and intimated its willingness to make 
the concessions which the Southern wing of the party 
began most openly to demand. Chief among these was 
the rejection of the Wilmut Proviso, and the doctrine of 
‘*Squatter Sovereignty.” The proximity of Missouri 
and Arkansas would enable their temporary emigrants 
to decide that slavery should be lawful in Kansas and 
Nebraska ; and the obstructions being removed from 
California and New Mexico, any one with half an eye 
could see that the Missouri Compromise would be swept 
away, and the whole region west of the ‘‘ Father of the 
Waters” would become slave territory. 

To such concessions there were many Northern Dem- 
ocrats who objected, and some who answered, ‘‘ No! 
Never!” Just then the Democratic Siate Convention 
was called to meet at Montpelier, and the leading 
Democratic newspaper, published at the State capital, 
announced that the convention would incorporate the 
new doctrines into the Democratic platform. The 
paper spoke as one having authority, declaring that 
the Wilmot Proviso was a violation of the Federal 
Constitution, 

I was one of the recalcitrant Democrats, and a dele- 
gate from Burlington to that convention. On the day it 
met I should complete my twenty-fourth year. I had 
been practicing at the bar somewhat over three years 
and was (in my own opinion) a much greater constitu- 
tional lawyer than I have at any time since been consid- 
ered by myself or other competent judges. I felt per- 
fectly qualified to discuss the constitutional question in- 
volved in the Proviso. The more I examined the authori- 
ties the clearer the question seemed-until I arrived at 
the condition of mind where I regarded this new de- 
mand as a piece of cool impudence on the part of the 
pro-slavery Democracy. 

i found that other delegates to the convention were of 
the same temper. One of them was Charles D. Kasson, 
a lawyer of Burlington, and an elder brother of John A. 
Kasson, afterward of Iowa. The elder Kasson was as 
solid, reliable and generous acitizen and friend as ever 
existed. He was removed by death only a few years 
later, a loss felt not only by the circle of his personal 
friends, but by the community. 

With Kasson I promptly decided that if the conven- 
tion committed itself in favor of Squatter Sovereignty, 
and against the Wilmot Proviso, we would leave it, and 


raise the standard of FREE SOIL. We corresponded with 
other delegates and invited them to join us in the revolt. 
Many of the younger Democrats were, like ourselves, in- 
dignant at the new dictation. But when it came to the 
question of leaving the party they (nearly) “ all with one 
consent began to make excuse.” We found only four 
who were willing to unite in heroic measures. These 
were Edward D. Barber, of Middlebury; Charles I. 
Walker and Charles K. Field, of Windham; and A. J. 
Rowell, of Orleans County. Barber was a great-hearted 
man, full of fun and frolic, but with a soul stirred to its 
depths by any story of cruelty or oppression. He was a 
born anti-slavery man. Walker was an able lawyer, 
who shortly after removed to Detroit, where he soon be- 
came the leader of the bar. Field was a lawyer of great 
natural ability, full of a grim humor, and with a tongue 
as sharp and caustic as that of John Randolph. Rowell 
was like Zaccheus, little of stature, but great in push and 
energy. The qualities of the sixth party to the agree- 
ment were as may hereafter appear. 

The six members referred to had a conference in 
Montpelier the evening before the convention. We 
agreed to go into the convention after we had notified 
the State Committee of our purpose to withdraw if the 
design of adding the new planks to the platform were 
persisted in. Possibly because I was the youngest, to 
me was assigned the duty of delivering our valedictory, 
and leading the revolt. 

We called upon the State Committee in the morning, 
and were treated with contempt. At ten o'clock the 
convention was called to order. From the temporary 
and permanent organization and the Committee on Reso- 
lutions we were, as we had anticipated, excluded. The 
last-named committee met in a corner of the hall; the 
resolutions which had been prepared by authority were 
immediately reported to the convention. They were 
anti-Proviso, and pro-Squatter Sovereignty, in their most 
repulsive form. 

I arose to make my first, my last, and my only 
speech in a Democratic convention. I began with 
the statement that the resolutions made the Demo- 
cratic Party of Vermont say that our free Republic 
had not the power to maintain its own freedom ; that 
if it was a violation of the Constitution to preserve 
the freedom of the territory acquired from Mexico, it 
was an equal violation of that instrument to exclude 
slavery from the Northwest Territory. That I would 
not venture to question the conclusions of the great 
constitutional lawyers of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, but I would read a section or two from a law 
book of some authority which was diametrically op- 
posed to the conclusions of the committee. The book 
was called ‘* Kent’s Commentaries,” written by a lawyer 
of some authority in his day ; and I read from it, not to 
resist the resolutions, but to show in what wholesale and 
ignorant blunders the committee had detected John 
Marshall, Story and James Kent. I then read an ex- 
tract from a letter of Mr. Madison to another member 
of the Convention that framed the Constitution, thereby 
showing that the makers of that instrument did not 
know what they were about, for they supposed that the 
absolute control of the Territories had been vested in Con- 
gress. This satire produced an uneasy feeling in the 
convention. Throwing it aside, I now, with all the ear- 
nestness of which I was master, exclaimed, ‘‘ You who 
assert the power of leadership are making it impossible 
for a Vermonter who respects himself to remain in the 
Democratic Party. Your resolutions prostitute that 
party to the service of the slave power, Our ancestors 
fought two states and a kingdom, through cold and 
poverty and hunger, for almost twenty years, to se- 
cure a place where Vermont was the equal of any 
State in the Federal Union. Your resolutions are un- 
worthy of their descendants. Pass them, and with 
my associates I leave this hall for the time being 
and the Democratic Party forever, unless it is re- 
deemed from its present vassalage and restored to its 
former principles and dignity.” 

When I took my seat there was for some moments an 
oppressive silence, followed at last by what appeared to 
be a burst of genuine applause. 

Butan ancient Democrat, whose mind was impervious 
to argument, then arose and observed that as *‘ the boy 
had spoke his piece, we might as well proceed to the 
business of the convention.” Noone else spoke. There 
was a subdued affirmative vote and a sharp *‘ No” from 
the six, to the resolutions. We did not challenge the 
vote, the chairman declared the resolutions carried, and 
the opposition party of six walked out of the convention. 
There was an effort to raise a hiss. It failed ; and we 
took our departure in » profound and unbroken silence. 

We crossed the street to the Pavilion Hotel, entered 
the room we had occupied, and closed the door. Bar- 
ber was requested to take the chair, and Rowell to act 
as secretary. Field arose, saying that he had a motion 
to make which he had committed to writing. He was 
brief but comprehensive. ‘* I move,” he read, ‘‘ that we 
organize a new party, to be called the* Free Soil Party,’ 
that its platform shall be uncompromising resistance to 
the extension of slavery or the slave power; that we 
select a State Committee of five persons ; that we estab- 
lish a weekly newspaper to be published in Burlington, 
and called the Free Soil Courier ; that we assess our- 








selves for money enough to pay for publishing four num- 


bers ; that we nameé its editors ; that the first number be 

issued as early as it can be prepared, and that it con- 

tain our Address to the people of Vermont.” 

There was no discussion, for the motion was drawn 

after our consultation of the previous evening. It was 
passed at once nem. con., and the first Free Soil Party 
formed in this Republic, and out of the loins of which 
came the most effective political organization witnessed 
by the nineteenth century—the grand old Republican 
Party—was organized. 

Field was then appointed to write the address. Ed- 
ward A. Stansbury, an active, young, antislavery Whig, 
was in the hotel. He was sent for, came, and after our 
action was explained, agreed to join us, and to become 
the temporary editor of the Courier. We then sub- 
scribed fifty dollars each to the publication fund, and 
adjourned in time for an early dinner. Before the 
arrival of the daily stage for Burlington (for Vermont 
had no railroads then) Field had completed his address 
to the people. It was read, amended, and adopted. 
I was named as chairman and Stansbury as a member 
of the State Committee, and we were authorized to name 
the three remaining members—two from the old Whig, 
and one from the Dembdcratic Party. 

‘As I write after the lapse of forty-five years, the scenes 
of that day come back to me with vivid distinctness. 
Except myself all the actors have gone over to the great 
majority. For a few moments I call back Barber, his 
round, moon-like face beaming with delight as he croons 
the death-song of the Democratic Party which he is com- 
posing. Stansbury, his sharp eyes sparkling through his 
gold-rimmed spectacles, is hunting for some one whom 
he may “pitch into,” always preferring a ‘‘ Hunker.” 
Rowell, expert with the pen, is making a list of our prob- 
able recruits to whom the Courier is to be sent. Field, 
saturnine and solemn, declares that, as he contem- 
plates the wreck of the Democracy, he for the first 
time understands the sensations of Marius surrounded 
by the ruins of Carthage. He would prefer a nice, 
fresh ruin with an agreeable odor, he declares, for those 
of the Democracy have a stale and graveyard kind of 
smell ; while Walker recommends to Henry Stevens of 
Barnet that, as those ruins are already desiccated, he 
should gather them up and deposit them in his recepta- 
cle for things lost upon earth. Even yet, there is a sen- 
sation of fun about the whole memory ; for we were all 
then enjoying life in the freshness and vigor of that 
youth which, alas ! never returns. 

We never paid our subscriptions to the Free Soil Cou- 
rier. On the first day of June Stansbury brought out 
the first number. It was so racy that the old hand-press 
upon which it was printed was kept running until it was 
wanted for the second number. Subsgriptions for the 
twelve numbers to be issued before the September elec- 
tion came in so rapidly that the enterprise was a paying 
one from the start. 

I am aware that it is the prevailing opinion that there 
were no organizations of the Free Soil Party in the New 
England States until after the Buffalo Convention, held 
in August. Even Henry Wilson, who is usually accu- 
rate, fell into that error. Our organization had been in 
active operation for six weeks before the Buffalo Con- 
vention was called. 

SROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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HAWAII AT THE DOOR. 
A LETTER FROM HONOLULU. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM B, OLESON, 


NOWHERE has progressive constitutional government 
made greater strides during the present decade than in 
the small kingdom of Hawaii. Isolated from the rest of 
the world and its problems, by her mid-Pacific location, 
she has yet had to encounter all the obstacles to consti- 
tutional representative government. Bribery, favorit- 
ism, royal prerogative, race fealty, official patronage, 
interference with the legislature and the executive, and 
bold encroachments on the rights and liberties of the 
people in every direction, have for ten years marked the 
gloomy side of Hawaiian national life. These obstacles, 
however, have not prevented nor lung retarded the 
natural evolution. They have rather hastened the de- 
velopment which reached its culmination on January 
17th, when a Committee of Safety, by the unanimous 
instruction of a monster mass meeting, held the day 
previous, effected the organization of a provisional gov- 
ernment under the Presidency of the Hon. 8. B. Dole, 
who resigned his seat on the Supreme Bench to take this 
responsible position. He is associated with the Hon. P. 
C. Jones, a prominent merchant and recent cabinet 
minister ; the Hon. W. O. Smith, a leading lawyer, and 
member of the Legislative Assembly, and Capt. J. A. 
King, of the Wilder Steamship Company. Together 
these four men constitute the Executive Committee of 
the Provisional Government. They are ably seconded 
in their organization of the Government by an Advisory 
Committee of fourteen, consisting of four mechanics, 
six merchants, one banker, one railroad superintendent, 
and two lawyers. The two committees represent the 
various pationalities as follows: six Americans, three 
Germans, two Scotch, one Irish, one English, and five 
Hawaiian born. The composition of these committees 
is expressive of their backing, both as to nationality and 





calling. 
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The occasion of the mass meeting was to express the 
public sentiment and to secure public action concerning 
the determined attempt of the Queen to abrogate the 
Constitution of 1887 and to supplant it with one of her 
own making, restoring the royal prerogatives and dis- 
franchising over one-fourth of the voters—owners, in 
fact, of nine-tenths of the private property of the king- 
dom. This attempt of the Queen was foiled by her min- 
isters, who refused to accede to her wishes; but in a 
public spgech she boldly declared that she had only been 
turned aside temporaily and would certainly carry out 
her purpose in a few days. 

A lung session of the Legislative Assembly, character- 
ized by repeated collisions with the Queen, by political 
bargaining and scrambling for place, and finally by the 
infamous passage of a Lottery bill, and the dismissal of 
the ablest ministry Hawaii has known in many years, 
had wearied and exasperated the public and prepared it 
for just such a unanimous outburst of indignation as met 
the Queen’s declaration to promulgate a new constitu- 
tion. 

No such enthusiastic meeting was ever held in Hono- 
lulu as greeted the speakers on January 16th. Resolu- 
tions were adopted with tumultuous applause by a stand- 
ing vote of every one present (over 1,200 by actual count), 
denouncing the Queen’s aggressions and calling upon the 
Committee of Safety to provide means for the perma- 
nent maintenance of law and order and the people's 
rights. 

The Provisional Government inaugurated its action by 
issuing a proclamation declaring the Hawaiian Monarchy 
abrogated, and announcing its purpose to negotiate with 
the United States for political union, All Government 
officers were requested ‘‘to continue to perform the 
duties of their respective offices, with the exception of 
Queen Liliuokalani, Charles B. Wilson, Marshal ; Samuel 
Parker, Minister of Foreign Affairs; W. H. Cornwell, 
Minister of Finance ; John F. Colburn, Minister of the 
Interior; and Arthur P. Peterson, Attorney-General, 
who are hereby removed from office.” 

The first order issued wa for all friends of the Pro- 
visional Government tot t at the Government Build- 
ing and to furnish such ms and ammunition as they 
posbessed for the effective protection of life and property. 

The necessity for such action had been freely talked 
about, and volunteers rapidly concentrated at the Gov- 
ernment Building at the first intimation that the Provi- 
sional Government was ready to assume the direction of 
affairs. In rapid succession orders were issued for the 
suspevsion of the writ of habeas corpus and the declara- 
tion of martial law. Before dark the Queen and her 
ministers submitted to the inevitable, and Marshal Wil- 
son surrendered the Police Station, with its Gatling guns 
and three hundred stand of arms, Thus ended a historic 
day in the annals of Hawaii. 

The Diplomatic Corps have recognized the Provisional 
Government, and duly accredited commissioners will 
urge on the authorities at Washington the annexation of 
Hawaii to the United States. The little nation is at the 
door of the great Republic. She has large strategic ad- 
vantages in this great highway of the nations, and she 
offers them to America. She has large American prop- 
erty interests to be conserved, and she asks for recogni- 
tion. Her constitutional future is in the balance, and 
her great neighbor casts the die. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 





To speak of the deaths of notable men as they occur— 
and one must in order to be a true chronicler of events— 
makes a mortuary list in spite of one’s best efforts. Gen- 
eral Butler and ex-President Hayes were swiftly 
followed by Justice Lamar. Both Houses adjourned on 
hearing the news, and even the Congressional library 
was closed to the public. The departments were closed 
on the day of his funeral. Mr. Lamar was appointed by 
Mr. Cleveland, and confirmed by a Republican Senate 
after some delay. He had been a Senator, so it would 
have seemed courteous to be prompt; but there was a 
feeling among many of the Senators that, man of ability 
as Mr. Lamar undoubtedly was in many respects, yet the 
law wa; not his strong point. People are inclined to 
sniff at the Supreme Court Judges as a row of fossils 
stranded on the bench because no other public of- 
fice can be found for them. So the effort has 
been for a number of years to make the appointments 
from men of high standing in the law. The Senate hes- 
itated, the Democratic papers snarled, and the appoint- 
ment was finally confirmed. Mr, Lamar made a very 
respectable member of the bench, but, as was expected, 
he did not become a brilliant light. He had not the ju- 
dicial clearness nor the long training in the law necessary 
to his position, and which his colleagues show eminently, 
the Chief Justice, also Justice Harlan, Justice Blatch- 
ford, and Justice Gray. The Democratic papers tried 
to make it uncomfortable for President Harrison if he 
should appoint a successor in these last few weeks of his 
Administration, Itwas ratherlaughable. Does any one 
suppose that a Democratic President would hesitate for 
a moment from any delicacy of that sort? On the con- 
trary, he would hasten it, especially when he had a Sen- 
ate with a majority of his own party. The Democrats 
like to see their opponents show politeness and fine feel- 





ing; but they would, if the case were their own, in 
righteous indignation ask if an incoming Administra- 
tion had any right to control before it gets into the chair? 
Now the President has nominated a Tennessee Democrat, 
and they do not laugh quite so much, They are puz- 
zling themselves how to turn about face and praise where 
they blamed. 

Washington was so enveloped in mourning last week 
that it is difficult to write about anything else. The 
public buildings, the flags, social life, all were affected: 
The public buildings were already draped in black for 
ex-President Hayes when Mr. Blaine died. The White 
House front was peculiarly saddening. The material used 
in covering the pillars of the porte-cochére and of the 
adjuncts, was a fine, soft stuff that embraced and clung 
to the columns as if it would never come away. It 
made one feel that it stood for more than either Mr. 
Hayes or Mr. Blaine; it made one think of Mrs. Harri- 
son. The Senate also had its mourning garb beforehand, 
because of the death of Mr. Kenna, of West Virginia, 
There was really nothing more to be done in the outward 
display of mourning, save closing the departments on 
the day of the funeral of Mr. Blaine ; this was done, 
and the clerks who are usually in the House at that 
time of day, helped fill the streets as people gathered to 
see the funeral. 

Those who have found fault with Mr. Blaine for his 
mistakes in his political career, could not help a 
misty feeling around the eyes as the coffin was car- 
ried from his house. The thought that it was the 
last of him, that so much lay quiet and silent under 
that lid heavy with flowers made a very silent 
throng both at the house andthe church. The services 
at the house and the church were short, and the funeral 
procession was long. Maine had sent a delegation, add- 
ing it to the members of. the House and Senate already 
here. They went to the first prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Hamlin, at the residence of Mr. Blaine ; besides this 
there was the President, the family, and a few friends 
especially invited. At the church the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, in their robes and barcheaded, were 
about his coffin when it was lifted out ; following them 
was the Diplomatic Corps and the long line of Senators 
and Representatives. The Church of the Covenant is 
one of the handsome new buildings on Connecticut 
Avenue ; the President has a pew there, and the Blaine 
family also. Outside, the fine tower is like that of 
Giotto in Florence ; inside, the style is an adaptation of 
the Italian Renaissance to American uses and to the 
American climate. It holds, easily, seven hundred peo- 
ple; with chairs in the aisles, and with many standing, it 
held more on the day of the funeral. The Rev. Mr. 
Hamlin read the ritual of the Presbyterian Church, and 
made a short prayer, and the congregation repeated 
with him the Lord’s Prayer. Then began the saddest of 
all, the movement toward the grave at the Oak Hill 
Cemetery. Before that, an abiding feeling of presence 
had been with the people ; but when the very last prayer 
was made, and the feet of men turned away from the 
mound that covered all, came a feeling of the reality of 
death as never before. He was to be utterly left out 
among men henceforth. They would gather in knots 
and talk of him as they did that afternoon and evening ; 
but he was alone and away. Mrs. Blaine was unable to 
go to the church, and so was spared that last farewell. 

Congress went back up to Capitol Hill and re-assembled 
at two o'clock, so did the Supreme Court ; but very little 
was done. They talked of Mr. Blaine and then of 
Hawaii. 

The latter is the great question now before the Presi- 
dent, and likely to be settled before this letter comes to 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Naval officers have been expecting just the trouble 
that has come for sometime. As sailors, they have been 
to the islands and dropped anchor there long enough to 
understand the situation. They said, to a man, when 
the news came from San Francisco to an astonished 
Congress : ‘‘ Ah, there!” And then they looked at each 
other and remarked : ‘‘ We said so.” 

A very bright woman at the Ladies’ Club said, the 
other day: ‘‘We are lineal descendants of the Eng- 
lish, why should we hesitate about taking Hawaii ?’ 

It was putting the whole thing in a nutshell. 

There is a very general feeling in Congress that we 
must not let England have it. Even Mr. Holman, who 
was waked upon the question by a few judicious re- 
marks, took his eyes off of the doors of the Treasury for 
some moments, and said that no foreign power should be 
allowed to possess the Hawaiian Islands. The Monroe 
doctrine extends to outlying provinces, and guarantees 
the independence of the new Government. If they will 
not be independent we must give them a_ protectorate. 
Annexation would only be a last resource. 

That is doing very well for Mr. Holman. There is 
only one drawback. He will find out some day that the 
islands have a debt of three million dollars, then he will 
immediately withdraw the above remarks and contend 
that it will not be economy to have anything to do with 
them. 

Mr. Chandler, from New Hampshire, the most prompt 
of Senators, offered a resolution on the second day, 
counting Sunday asone of the days, requesting the Pres- 
ident, with the House of Representatives concurring, to 
enter into negotiations with the present provisional 





government of the late kingdom of Hawaii, for the ad- 
mission of the Islands as a Territory into the United 
States, and to lay any convention which he may make 
before Congress for ratification. Mr. White, the new 
Senator from Louisiana, who with some other of his 
Southern brethren fears the annexation of more sugar. 
and so a fall in the price, objected, and the resolution 
went over fora day. But it will not be postponed long ; 
many Democrats are able to see that it is a national 
question, and the Republicans very generally agree with 
Mr. Chandler that the time has come to annex the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Positive action must be taken before long; meantime 
the arrival of the Commissiorers was awaited with great 
interest, for as the prudent men said of both parties, let 
us get all the evidence in before we proceed to deliver 
judgment. And there it stood while the Commissioners 
were speeding across the country as fast as steam and 
steel could bring them. 

There were other things also of interest in (Congress. 
Mr. Washburne, of Minnesota, made the Senate pass an 
Anti-Option bill by a vote of 40 to 29. Anti-Option 
measures have not been a new thing to this Congress, 
One passed the House in the last session, but the Senate 
preferred its own, taking a little different view, and has 
passed it finally. The effort is to put a stop to gambling 
in fancy stocks by imposing special taxes upon dealers in 
‘‘options.” A license fee of a thousand dollars is re- 
quired of him who desires to deal in ‘‘ futures,” as they 
call it, and an additional tax of five cents a pound on 
cotton, hops and pork, and of twenty cents a bushel 
upon grain. It is hoped this will restrict the men who 
buy and sell a million bushels of wheat which the 
seller has never laid eyes upon, and which the buyer 
would also sell again, still without sight or ownership, to 
some other man. The men who do not like the measure 
say that you cannot make law so stringent that brokers 
will not evade it in some way. Mr. Washburne thinks 
differently. 

The only plea the opponents of the Quarantine bill had 
to offer last week, when the bill at last came up in the 
House, was that the Constitution, that palladium of our 
rights, offered no clause which permitted us to shut out 
the cholera microbes. According to the views of the 
delegation from Tammany, the microbe of the cholera is 
to be welcomed along with the other aliens and invited to 
become a part of us, at once. The alien makes his 
power felt at the ballot-box—the microbe will touch 
nearer home. That will influence wife and child and the 
adult males, with an effort far-reaching and vital. The 
Constitution does not say it must not come, there- 
fore we will prepare to receive cholera next summer on 
the wharves and landings of New York and send it west, 
north and south, with the hordes from Russia and 
Hungary and Poland who are of.the sort that bring the 
disease. To all this the country must submit, because 
New York telegraphed the other day,through its Govern- 
or, that to pass a Quarantine bill would take away some 
of its patronage of office. The steamship lines, fearing 
that they will lose the thousands of steerage passengers 
whose passage money is their chief source of profit, will 
also join in welcoming cholera. Both together they 
drew tight their lines upon the delegation from New 
York and, to the surprise of the enemies of cholera who 
had hoped to see an effective Quarantine bill pass the 
House with more promptness than it had gone through 
the Senate, there was a sudden change. Men who had 
favored the bill an hour before began to filibuster, to offer 
foolish and time-wasting amendments—in short, they did 
everything they could to keep the bill from passing. There 
was a struggle for two or three days. Amendments and 
movements to adjourn, voting by yeas and nays, by 
tellers, by rising, and the cry of ‘‘No quorum,” occu- 
pied the time of the members. It was a pleasant spec- 
tacle. Mr. Crisp had to make more noise with his ham- 
mer than the members, in order to demonstrate his au- 
thority, and the House was a Babel with less reason than 
those old tower builders had for their trouble. 

Senator Harris, to whom we owe the care of formulat- 
ing a good bill, is chairman of the Committee on Epidemic 
Diseases. He is from Tennessee, and has been a member 
of the Senate from 1877. He came fresh from the sight 
of Memphis devastated with the yellow fever during 
three successive years. He of all others felt the neces- 
sity of a quarantine, and he was the founder of the Com- 
mittee on Epidemic Diseases in the Senate and in the 
House. He drew the attention of the first body to the 
necessities of the country in this respect, and the presid- 
ing officer made him chairman. ‘‘ Give me astrong 
committee,” said he ; so they gave him men like Roscoe 
Conkling and others in the Senate, and in the House !e 
asked the same thing of the Speaker, who put on General 
Garfield and others like him, irrespective of parties. 
They felt that this was not a matter for party lines. A 
Democrat always and from the South, Mr. Harris has no 
fear that a national quarantine is an invasion of the Con- 
stitution or of States Rights. The matter is too great 
for a State to handle, because it is vital to the whole 
country that infectious diseases should be shut out. He 
is fifty-five or sixty years old, with bright dark eyes that - 
light up as he talks, especially if the subject is upon the 
work of his committee; he has a pleasant voice, with 
the Southern accent less marked than usual among the 
older members from the South, as if mixing with the 
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world had cured him of provincialisms. His face is 
short and his head broad, and his mouth concealed with 
a long white mustache well kept, and with no whiskers 
to bear it company. 

In speaking of the bill, as it left his hands to go to the 
House, he said: ‘“‘I brought it before the Senate and 
watched its progress. I knew the jealousy of New York 
and New Orleans. Every amendment that was offered, 
which did not interfere with the main workings of the 
principle on which it was formed I accepted. ‘If the 
gentleman wishes to add that, I am willing,’ I said, and so 
we worked along, till finally the day arrived when it was 
to come to a vote. Things were going very well I 
thought, but suddenly some one jumped up and offered 
a motion to adjourn. According to the rules that is 
always in order. I got up and asked the gentleman to 
withdraw his motion a moment. Then I put it to the 
Senate, that this was the only chance for an important 
matter, bearing on the health of the whole country for 
the next year, and that if it were not passed now it 


would probably never come up again, Then I 
sat down and let the other Senator again 
offer his motion to adjourn. It was voted 


down with a thunderous No that did them credit, and 
’ the bill was put on its passage immediately. What they 
will do with it in the House I cannot tell; but it left me 
in good shape. Neither yellow fever nor cholera origi- 
nate in this country, therefore they can be kept out. 
State authorities are jealous because the regulations in 
the States that have them, give a great revenue to a large 
body of men on health boards and as doctors and in 
various pusitions ; 80 they oppose a national control. But 
there is the difficulty, only a few States have them, and 
if a gate is left open anywhere along on our seaboard 
line of two oceans or along the Canadian line, the con- 
sequences may be fatal—will be, I may say. 

‘‘As to the constitutionality’—and here the gleam of 
the Senator’s eyes deepened and his mouth curved under 
its white fringe of mustache, and his face took on a min- 
gled look of fun and scorn—‘“‘ well, that is the last resort 
of people who are driven to the wall for a reason, Con- 
gress has power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the States. The regulations of this bill 
are of foreign and interstate commerce. Carrying per- 
sons and articles of merchandise to or from this country 
iscommerce, The whole sixty-five millions of American 
people are deeply interested in the establishment and 
maintenance of a perfect and uniform quarantine system, 
For New York to oppose it, is a class legislation—in 
favor of the pockets of the steamship companies, and the 
officials who line the wharves when emigrant-laden 
steamers come into New York.” 

The House finally passed another Quarantine bill of its 
own of the sort that has no backbone, a limp sop to Cer- 
berus, The Senate has taken it into conference, and will 
substitute the bill of Mr. Harris from the first paragraph, 
with the omission of one; the one that grants one million 
dollars to meet any emergencies arising in executing the 
provisions of the act. 

Following a Quarantine bill should come an Immigra- 
tion bill, as the binder follows the reaper over the harvest 
field. Mr. Chandler, chairman of the Senate Immigra- 
tion Committee, has the matter in hand, and his room in 
the terrace on the west side of the Capitol is piled high 
with immigration literature. On the table in the center 
lies a pile of long envelops, with cuttings from thousands 
of newspapers upon immigration questions, and in The 
Forum for January is an article written by Mr. Chandler 
himself on the subject. Evidently the American peop!e 
is waking up. When the taxpayer, usually not a rich 
man, is told that the foreign-born paupers make three- 
fifths of the inmates of our almshouses, that the immi- 
grants from Hungary, Italy and Poland rarely have 
money enough to pay their passage from New York into 
the interior of the country, he realizes that it is time to 
calla balt. Sixteen per cent. of our immigrants can 
neither read nor write in their own language, much less 
inours, Besides that, they come without money, with- 
out skill as workmen; and when they are ill, as they 
often are, there are the almshouse and the hospital 
only for them, and the expenses are for the taxpayer. 
Immigrants from Italy, Austria, Hungary and Russia 
have increased—the countries which send the lowest, 
poorest and most degraded ; while Germany and Switz- 
erland have decreased. Ireland, England and Germany 
send families ; the other countries send more males than 
females, 

Immigration within the last two years has increased 
our pauper list, has added to it the variety called An- 
archists and Socialists, who are as bad as paupers in that 
they will not work; and the next season will bring 
the cholera, Should we not call a halt for a year? 
Shut our gates, and let us assimilate what we have taken 
in already. 

Before 1882 we passed acts in an effort to exclude some 
of the defective and delinquent classes. They did not 
produce much effect, and we sat back and let the steam- 
ships and the Immigration Companies bring their pro- 
miscuous crowds and empty them at our gates. 

We have waked up at last, and now the number of 
bills in both Houses of Congress make the matter of 
finding out which is the best very difficult. Some say 
itis more the quality that we want to consider than the 
quantity. We welcome the honest immigrant who 





comes with his family, with some money to start him 
and a knowledge of the labor which he proposes to enter 
upon here. But how are you going to discriminate? 
When the gates are wide open all men walk in. 

Mr. Chandler proposes a fair and a very possible solu- 
tion of this difficulty. Our consuls abroad shall be re- 
quired to give certificates to single persons or to families, 
after they have been found suitable persons for our Gov- 
ernment to receive, and only people who can show such 
a certificate or manifest shall be allowed to take pas- 
sage. This has an especially good feature. It stops 
them on the other side. Those who are undesirable are 
spared the weary journey across the sea, to be sent back 
by reason of their unfitness as citizens. We had rather 
the European countries should take care of their own 
paupers, thieves and anarchists. They made them; they 
may wrestle with the problem. 

At the White House the scarlet-fever card of warniug 
on the door was taken down after the time prescribed by 
the law and a careful fumigation and disinfection has 
been given to the room in which little Marthena Harri- 
son was ill. The sleeping rooms of the White House are 
so few that to do this Mrs. Russell Harrison went 
to a hotel for a few days. There was no place for her 
out of the rooms she had been occupying. Mrs, Harri- 
son planned a change in the White House which is admir- 
able. It would be a suitable tribute to her memory for 
Congress to make it practicable, and the family of any 
President to come would thank her and Congress. Her 
plan was to retain the White House as it is, with its 
memories and associations that are fast wakixg it histor- 
ical, but build a new conservatory opening out from the 
East room, and where that is now add a wing of offices. 
This will take the clerks out of the main building and 
give in the second story additional sleeping rooms, and 
to the whole house a privacy which is impossible under 
the present arrangement, While little Marthena Harri- 
son was ill the children of Mrs. McKee were obliged to 
use the public staircase in going up or down to their 
rooms. 








Sine Arts. 


THE AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY— 
TWENTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 








THE prettiest Exhibition which graces the walls of the 
Academy, during the year, is that of the Water Color Soci- 
ety, fresh and fine like a fair young sister of the sober 
spring and fall exhibitions of paintings in oil. Palms in the 
stairway, rugs on the railings, Japanese draperies upon 
the walls, resplendent coppers over the doors, add touches 
to complete the bright impression made by the pictures in 
their white or gold mats and frames. 

Passing the work of the Etchers’ Club (containing no 
plate of conspicuous size or merit), which lines the Central 
Hall, we find 646 water colors displayed by the Society ; 
nearly twice as many as wereshown by the Three-year-old 
Club. 

This is a men’s society. In the early days three women 
slipped in by some mistake, but the door was long since 
shut and one of the three has gone over to the majority ; 
Agnes Abbatt and Fidelia Bridges are left alone. 

It is always of interest to*see who has secured the 
William 'T, Evans prize of $500, offered for the most 
meritorious water color in the Exhibition, painted in this 
country by an American artist. It has gone this year to 
Mrs. Montgomery Sears, of Boston, whose husband’s mil- 
lions have not prevented her making herself worthy of 
thehonor in the life-sized head called ‘‘Romola.”’ The 
three other numbers of her contribution are not remark- 
able in any way, but ‘‘ Romola”’ reminds us of Thayer and 
Brush, as they appear in the two pictures which, to many, 
have been the artistic events of the year. ‘Io any one who 
has seen the ‘‘ Madonna Enthroned,”’ by Thayer, and the 
“Mother and Child,” recently exhibited at the Union 
League Club, by Brush, this picture will come like a rem- 
iniscence, so simple and dignified, so large in treatment, so 
unconscious in sentiment and pose is this queenly figure 
—a large, blonde woman seen almost in front view, with 
masses of tawny, blonde hair, not in too trim array, on 
either side of a noble head, evening dress of invisible 
green revealing the fair neck and chest, and caught by a 
girdle with metallic clasps. That is all—done in the sim- 
plest way possible. 

To feel the breadth and power of this painting one has but 
to look at other life-sized heads in the Exhibition, perhaps 
William J. Whittemore’s ‘‘ Seven Times One’’—a little 
maid, in a pink sunbonnet, bolding her slate; very charm- 
ing, but not large in treatment. Miss McChesney, thor- 
oughly good in her “Cobbler” and her ‘‘ Mother and Child,” 
and Elliott Daingerfield in the ‘‘ Woman and Pumpkin,’’ 
have that large treatment in smaller pictures. 

A little picture by J. Humphreys Johnson, perhaps six 
inches by nine, called *' Sujet Allégorique,” is as rich and 
interesting in color ag an old master. What the ‘‘ sujet ’» 
is one does not know, and, under the charm of the color, 
scarcely cares. Buta charming conceit, by F.S. Church, 
can be described much better on paper. Perched along 
some poppy stems, in the dusk, against the fading tints of 
sunset, sit a dozen little waiting owle, holding lanterns in 
their beaks. ‘‘ Twilight” has arrived. Sitting on some 
curves of poppy stems which remind one irresistibly of a 
tricycle, one little owl is perched before her on an up- 
ward curve of her tricycle-poppy, and ‘‘ Twilight” lights 
his lantern. ‘‘ Twilight” is also the name of a picture by 
Franzen, whose talent no one ever doubts, altho one may 
suspect his drawing or the sanity of his color. A young 


father pauses outside the cottage ; we look into the interior 
where a mother sits with her finger on the baby’s gum, 
Behind them, on the table, isa remarkable yellow-red light 
which may stream from a teacup or mean a conflagration. 
The baby raises its hand as if to call the mother’s attention, 
but her attitude says: ‘‘ Never mind, we will attend to the 
conflagration later; I must see if that first tooth is 
through.” 

Not to be frivolous too long, let us turn to the calm 
broad, snow scene, by Ochtman—snow on the corn shocks 
and away off tothe horizon. Other landscapes of interest 
are ‘‘ The Brook,”’ by Charles Warren Eaton, McIlhenny’s 
“In the Clearing,’? Twachtman’s ‘ Winter,” Shirlaw’s 
“Holland Pasture,” several by Hamilton Gibson—rare in 
the union,of topographical quality with breadth and 
color and finish and charm—and Ben Foster’s night effects 
with sheep or other indefinite animals. 

Mr. Thomas R. Manley appears to be a coming man both 
here and in the Etchers’ Cluh. His snow-covered streets 
are full of sensitive color and atmospheric charm. 

Mr. Will S. Robinson, Mr. Chapman and Mr. Bicknell 
paint the sea with its sparkle and movement. There is 
many a sea here which might have been hewn in gray 
stone long enough ago to contract the green moss which 
passes for thecolor in the waves. Never mind whose. 

Among clever interiors are Miss Huger’s ‘‘ Studio Cor- 
ner” and W. H. Lippincott’s ‘Bavarian Interior,’’ 
which cries aloud for figures, but compels attention by 
truth and that cleverness of handling in which Mrs. 
Nichols is copspicuous again. 

Thulstrup shows a number of people in a box shadowed 
against the intense light of the stage; and H. T. Farnay 
has some beautifully studied Indians coming down a 
mountain trail. Then Crum’s “Sympathy ”’ calls out that 
virtue from anybody who knows about sheep. A shepherd 
boy kneels and holds a little lamb steady upon its young 
legs for a motber sheep to scent and make sure that it is 
her own, lest it be left motherless. George Wharton Ed- 
ward’s Dutch figures are, as always, interesting and illus- 
trative, and in some pictures show a sensitive painter’s 
quality. 

In single figures ‘‘A Girl in Black,’’ by Pepper, some 
Negro studies by Kappes and Mrs. Parrish, ‘‘ A Coffee 
Drinker,” by Miss Lampert, and his model, this time 
painted by Karle in priest’s vesture and called ‘‘ Preparing 
for Service,” may close the list of those pictures which 
most appealed to an individual taste. . 

We leave the Exhibition with a parody in mind: 

‘Some have line, not color, fine; 
And some could paint, not draw it; 
But some can paint and draw a saint, 
And sae the Lord be thonkit.”” 





A suggestion as tothe buying of American etchings is 
based upon the fact that some of our cleverest young 
American etchers have no conscience about signing an in- 
definite number of proofs from their plates, thus convert- 
ing them by a slight muscular effort into what is supposed 
by an innocent public to be valuable artist’s proofs, lim- 
ited in quantity and superior in quality. 

The Etchers’ Club Exhibition shows artists’ proofs 
framed, atfrom $4.50 upward. An etcher will show his 
best proof at this time,and if a buyer of American etchings 
happens to find something here that he likes, he is sure of 
its quality. 

NEw YORK CITY, 


Charities. 
INDUSTRIAL RESCUE WORK. 


BY NORMAN FOX, D.D, 


ONE of the most interesting Christian institutions in 
New York is the Industrial Christian Aliiance. A little 
more than a year ago (November 1891) it opened at 113 
Macdougal Street, near Washington Square, a home for 
fallen and discouraged men, the object being to secure for 
them a new startin life. It hasin a neighboring building 
a broom factory, and it is the purpose to add thereto other 
shops in which work can be done so that the men can pay 
in labor for the aid rendered them. The washing, cleaning 
and other matters of housekeeping in the home are done 
by the men, and there is also a tailoring department in 
which the worn clothing sent in by friends is repaired and 
renovated. If a business man wisbes an extra hand for a 
day or two, or if a householder wis.es a cellar cleaned or 
any other odd job done, an approved worker is supplied 
from the Home. Thus the institution is not charitable in 
the ordinary sense, but each man is allowed to have the in- 
dependent and dignified feeling that he pays for what he 
gets. The broken-down outcast is given a chance to earn 
his focd and shelter, and, when he has established his char- 
acter, to obtain a permanent situation. 

The wretched applicant for admission is very likely 
weakened by privation and still more by dissipation; but 
after he has had a good meal and a bath he can do a little 
work about the house. Then he is put into the broom fac- 
tory, and he can have the satisfaction of feeling that he is 
beginning to be useful. He is brought into a habit of 
industry, and is compelled to regular hours, regular eating, 
and regular methods generally—a beneficial thing for one 
whose life has been irregularity itself. In a few days or 
weeks the bad whisky is worked out of him, his physical 
bealth is restored, his courage and- hopes are rekindled, 
and the managers, having become convinced that he is 
worthy of trust, endeavor to secure for him a situation 
outside. It is not proposed to furnish men with a perma- 
nent home, but only to supply a temporary shelter while 
they are struggling back to self-respect and self-support 
and to afootingin the ranks of regular labor. It is not 
proposed to support the man, but only to give him ‘a 
chance” in the world, a little aid in becoming able to sup- 





port himself. An opportunity to do this is all that he has 
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a right to ask, but to give him this is better than giving 
him money. So, while the institution is not charitable in 
the sense of giving something for nothing, it is in effect 
one of the grandest of charities; for it gives the man that 
greatest of blessings, the opportunity to work and to care 
for himself, and so to need no other man’s money. 

But back of this industrial assistance there is spiritual 
instruction and influence. Christian men of all denomina- 
ticns are associated in the work, and there is daily religious 
guidance. Itis believed that a reform will be only tem- 
porary unless the man is spiritually renewed. Therefore 
the spiritual work is made as prominent as the industrial 
training. 

Daring the first year about four hundred men were re- 
ceived into the Home, the number of inmates now averag- 
ing about forty-five. Situations have been secured for 
more than two hundred. The planus of the institution 
have stood the test of experience. Whole columns could 
be filled with the stories of individuals who have been 
aided, tales thrilling and impressive with the pathetic ro- 
mance of outcast life. Men of all social ranks and mental 
grades have been sheltered, clerks, lawyers, stockbrokers, 
teachers, and even clergymen, as well as ignorant tramps. 
One day seven church organists were there. It is found, 
however, that few of the applicants have any regular trade, 
a fact which suggests anew the moral value of the indus- 
trial work. 

What shall you do with your sorely tattered brother who 
accosts you onthe street for alms’ To give him money is 
unwise, and yet his piteous appeal will, perhaps, haunt 
you for blocks. Effective help for him must be patient, 
persistent, skillful. How can he be cared for better than 
by the managers of an institution like the Industrial 
Christian Alliance? If he is hopelessly bad he will not go 
there, for he will have to work and be respectable. But if 
he does go they will give him not merely a meal anda 
bunk, but a wise aid and prudent assistance which may 
restore him to virtue and true life. 

In the accounts of the broom factory last year there was 
a deficit. Thereis many a business operation which does 
not show a profit the first year. But the management is 
confident that this year it will yield a handsome surplus. 
It is desired, however, toextend the work so as to give a 
chance in life to every poor fellow who “ wants to do better 
and is willing to work.’”’ It is desired, moreover, to estab- 
lish a similar home for women, and also Christian indus- 
trial schools for poor children. A woodyard and alsoa 
farm are in the plans for future work. There has 
already been gathered a library of some three thousand 
volumes, and it is proposed to make this a large one. In 
other words, the work has only been started. Last year 
over ten thousand dollars was expended, and about two 
thousand is needed to square accounts. The work is com- 
manding so much interest that this small sum will soon be 
raised, and all receipts will be devoted toan enlargement 
of the work. The president of the organization is George 
D. Mackay, of Vermilye & Co., bankers, and the secretary 
is Arthur W. Milbury, of 113 Macdougal Street. The board 

of managers is composed of some of the leading clergymen 
and ablest laymen in the city. The institution may com- 
mand the attention of the sociologist and also of the phi- 
lanthrophist. 

NEw YORK CITy, 


Science. 


PROFESSOR MIALL read a paper before the British Asso- 
ciation on the the leaves of the giant water lily (Victoria 
regia), When these leaves, often six or seven feet in diam- 
eter, become very large, they usually turn up at the edges, 
forming a rim three or four inches deep. It had been sug- 
gested, he said, that this rim was for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the surface from a flow of water over it. A small 
leaf would float over a wave, but a large leaf could not as 
well do so, and protection would be desirable. In order to 
test this point, he said, he had endeavored to fill a leaf hav- 
ing a turned-up edge with water by the use of a syringe, 
but no matter how long he continued the work of pouring 
in water it all rapidly disappeared. He then examined the 
leaf and found it porous, through which, he contended, the 
water escaped as through a sieve. This does not accord 
with American experience. Last year a plant with very 
large leaves was growing in the open air at Washington. 
Heavy weights were put on the leaves, in some cases 
sixty or seventy pounds—in one ‘case a well-grown girl of 
fifteen years—with oilcloth to keep from breaking through. 
If water will go down through a leaf when poured on it, it 
should come up through the leaf under downward pressure; 
but the leaf kept perfectly dry under these tests. The pro- 
fessor stated further thas the leaves never turned up the 
edges when the plant grew by itself—which again is not 
American experience. And he concluded that the use of 
the rim was to make the leaves neighborly, and keep one 
from overlapping the other. 


....Recent experiments on the relative power of anti- 
septics, made by Mr. Christmas, have shown marked differ- 
ence in their powers. The results are expressed in figures 
which represent the quantity of the substance in thou- 
sandths in aqueous solution which is necessary to kill the 
Staphylococcus aureus in one minute. The new antisep- 
tic, phenosalyl, is only surpassed in antiseptic action by 
corrosive sublimate. This new article consists of a mix- 
ture of nine parts of carbolic acid, one part of salicylic 
acid, two parts lactic acid, and 0.1 menthol. The three 
acids are heated until liquefied, and the menthol added. 
This new antiseptic is very easily soluble in glycerin, and 
dissolves in the proportion of 4 parts to 100. 


....That fishes may be afflicted with cancer has been 
shown by Professor Scott, of New Zealand. Those having 
this disease were all specimens of the American brook trout 
confined in one of the ponds belonging to the Dunedin Ac- 
climatization Society. Males and females were alike af- 





fected, and the diseased fish never recovered. Professor 
Scott bas examined several specimens showing the disease 
in various stages of advancement, and gives in his paper a 
short account of the naked-eye and microscopic appear 
ances of the growth. The occurrence of cancer in the lower 
animals has been frequently observed of late years, and it 
is by no means so rare among them as it was at one time 
thought to be. 


....Professor Goebel, of Munich, tells the British Asso- 
ciation that in his view mosses have progressed, like other 
plants, from a few simple forms to the better-organized 
kinds we now have; but that one genus, known as Bur- 
baumta, has resisted all efforts of environment to induce 
it to change its character, and it is probably just the same 
as it was after the long ages that have intervened since 
mosses appeared on the scene. Whatever the ancestral 
forms of the original mosses may have been, the professor 
believes this genus to be the nearest approach to them of 
any genus of mosses. He does not believe mosses and ferns 
were derived the one from the other, but that both came 
from a common stock, the knowledge of which has been 
wholly lost to us. 


....A new smokeless powder, called Apyrite, has given 
remarkable regults in trials at Stockholm. The powder is 
claimed to burn without flame or smoke, can be handled 
and transported without danger, and is unaffected by 
moisture or heat. Nitro-cellulose is supposed to enter 
largely into its composition. Fifteen shots with ordinary 
Swedish powder, or ten shots with nitro-glycerin powder, 
did not heat the gun so much as twenty shots with Apyrite. 
After 800 shots the gun was still clean. The manufacture 
of the powder is said to require no special appliances or 
buildings. 

...-It is claimed for the modern scientific division of 
bacteriology that it has again proved its right to public 
appreciation by the work of Professor Loeffler in Greece. 
A peculiar and deadly form of typhoid fever in field mice 
inhabiting Greece, was discovered to be due to a micro- 
orgapism called Bacillus typhimurium. Cultures were 
prepared, and bread soaked with the preparation placed in 
the mouse-holes. Nine days after no active mice were 
known; sick and dead mice were found in the holes, It is 
not believed that this bacillus would develop in other crea- 
tures than field mice. 


.... Interesting experiments on the sense of taste in ants 
have been made by H. Devaux. Among other results, says 
Nature, he has found that Lasius flavus, while fond of 
sugar, dislikes saccharine. The ants swarmed around 
sngar laid out for them, but turned away from saccharine 
as soon as they had tasted it. Even sugar became unpleas- 
ant to them when it was mixed with saccharine It seems, 
therefore, that sweetness is not the only quality which 
attracts them to sugar. 


....An excellent method for waterproofing the surface 
of a wall is to cover it with solution of soap. After 
twenty-four hours a coat of lime solution is applied. This 
process is repeated several times, and is claimed to make 
the wall perfectly water tight. 


....A remarkable increase in the use of oil as a fuel on 
Russian railroads is shown by recent statistics. In 1881 
there were used 1,914 tons of naphtha, while in 1890 there 
were used 291,307 tons of naphtha and naphtha residues. 








School and College. 


THE year 1892 was a particularly prosperous one for 
Western Reserve University. It received in gifts $300,000. 
The largest single gift was the gift during the last week in 
the year of $125,000 from Mr. John L. Woods, of Cleveland, 
to the Medical Departiaent of the university. This money 
isto form a permanent endowment fund for the Medical 
School. Of the total amount, $100,000 is to form a special 
endowment fund for five professorships, to be known as 
the John L. Woods professorships. Mr. Woods has been 
one of the most generous benefactors of the university, 
having given it in all $400,000. The Medical College build- 
ing, one of the best in the country, was erected a few years 
since by Mr. Woods at a cost of over $200,000, Last spring 
he gave the College for Women $50,000, and he has also 
given largely to the Dental Department. The university 
catalog for the year 1892-93 shows seven departments, be- 
sides the two preparatory schools, in which 85 professors 
offer instruction to 871 students. The departments of the 
university are Adelbert College, the classical department 
for men ; the College for Women, the classical department 
for women ; the Graduate School, the Medical School, the 
Dental Department, the Law School, the Conservatory of 
Music, Western Reserve Academy and Green Spring 
Academy. 





....The 13th of January was made memorable at Beloit 
College by the dedication of Pearsons Science Hall, 
erected in honor of the founders of the college, and bearing 
the name of its most generous benefactor. Appropriate 
addresses were made by Professor Salisbury, of Chicago 
University, and Pres. C. K. Adams, of Wisconsin State 
University, who were followed by Dr. Willard Scott in an 
eloquent setting forth of the claims of the spiritual and 
eternal. The edifice presents a frontage of 136 feet, and is 
flanked by wings which extend back 115 feet. In planning 
the building great care was taken to introduce the best 
features of similar structures in our leading universities. 
It has been erected and endowed principally through the 
munificence of Dr. D. K. Pearsons and William C. Hale, 
Esq., the aggregate of sums contributed by these men and 
from other sources being $180,000. Pearsons Hall is the 
fourth building erected during the last three years under 
the enterprising leadership of President Eaton. He an- 
nounced on the present octasion the founding of an art de- 
partment by Mrs. Ellen B. Eldridge, in memory of her hus- 
band, the late Dr. Azariah Eldridge. 





....It now turns out that the establishment of a uni- 
versity at Tomsk, in Siberia, was a mistake, and that the 
sums donated for this purpose by Siberian patriots could 
have been applied to better purposes. The climate of 
Tomsk is so unhealthy that outsiders cannot endure it, 
Asa result the students have nearly all been compelled to 
leave the city and goto some other university. It has been 
decided that henceforth only those new students will be 
matriculated who bring-with them a medical certificate, 
certifying that, in the opinion of their physicians, they 
will be able to endure the climate of Tomsk. Naturally the 
same cause is also depleting the ranks of the faculties, 


.... The University of the City of New York has secured 
by purchase for $7,205 the Paul de Lagarde Library, be- 
queathed to the Royal Society of Gittingen. Professor 
Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, declares that it is 
the finest Oriental library in America. The money to 
secure this collection has been guaranteed by fifty citizens 
of New York. 


.... The attendance of women at the Scotch ubiversities 
is steadily increasing. Glasgow and Edinburgh have each 
about 100 lady students; St. Andrew’s has 19; Aberdeen has 
Ii. In addition there is a medical school in Edinburgh, 
especially for women, which has 43 students enrolled, 
These are on graduation entitled to degrees, 


...-The first woman to receive the title of Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins University is Miss Florence Bascom, of 
Williamstown, Mass., who has been studying in the geo- 
ogical department for two years, following three years of 
study inthe same department in the University of Wis- 


consin. She will receive the degree next June. 
Virsonals. 
THE late Dr. Andrew A. Bonar was one of three 


brothers, all of whom have been very prominent in the 
Scotch Free Church. The oldest was Dr. John Bonar, of 
Greenock, who died a yearand a half ago. The youngest 
was Dr. Horatius Bonar, the author of many beautiful 
hymns, who died five years ago. Dr. Andrew Bonar was 
able to carry on his work of preaching until the very last, 
altho at the age of eighty-three. On Wednesday evening 
he conducted his prayer-meeting in usual health and 
spirits, and on Friday, after fifty years of ministerial serv- 
ice, he was taken away. He was an especial friend of 
Robert Murray McCheyne, and readers of his memoirs will 
recall many references to Dr. Bonar. 


.... Frances Anne Kemble, the well-known actress, was a 
niece of Mrs. Sarah Siddons and the daughter of an actress. 
She made her first appearance in Covent Garden Theater 
in 1829, where she played Juliet to her father’s Romeo, her 
mother playing the part of the nurse. She came to this 
country in 1832 and traveled with her father, meeting with 
much success. Two years later she was married to Pierce 
Butler, of Georgia, but obtained a divorce in 1839, and then 
lived in Lenox, Mass. Some years later sbe returned to 
Europe and spent some time in Italy, but came back and 
began giving readings from Shakespeare in Boston. This 
was followed by similar readings in England and on the 
Continent. Her last public appearance in New York was 
as a reader in 1873. As awoman she had the respect and 
esteem of those who knew her. 


.... [tis said that Phillips Brooks first came to notice in 
Boston in connection with a service held at Harvard Col- 
lege, celebrating the end of the Wer. Col. Henry Lee, the, 
Harvard marshal for that day, said that the services for 
that occasion were not equal to what men felt. Lowell's 
“Commemoration Ode’’ was great, and so was General 
Devens’s speech, but everything fell short, and words 
seemed to be too weak until Phillips Brooks offered the 
prayer. The inquiry was, ‘‘ Who is Phillips Brooks?” and 
from that moment the growing thought at Trinity Church 
was to call the young minister to the rectorshbip. 


....T'wo years ago R. H. Macy & Co. got hold of the 
pieces of Martha Washington’s original china set, pre 
sented to her by some officers in the French navy, and had 
a number of imitations made of a certain fruit stand, 
which they sold at a very low price in their store. One of 
these pieces, after passing through several hands, was 
secured by an auctioneer for the brother of one of the firm, 
who paid a large price for it, and the deception was only 
discovered by the artist who had painted the pieces, and 
who was still in the firm’s employ. 


....Dr. MacLagan, Archbishop of York, has, in addition 
to the duties that are ordinarily considered as belonging 
his office, interested himself in the appearance of his clergy, 
and has come to the conviction that they need a more gel 
eral use of the razor. He permits a slight whisker, but 
approves most of an entirely clean face. He utterly abum- 
inates a mustache. 


....The new United States Minister to Portugal, Gilbert 
A. Pierce, has been a resident of Dakota for about ted 
years. Originally educated as a lawyer, he entered jour- 
nalism in Chicago in 1872. Lately he has been a member 
of the United States Senate from North Dakota and seeks 
the mission to Portugal because of ill-health. 


....Mr. John Yaryan, Senator from Wayne County, in 
the Legislature of Indiana, is probably the oldest legislator 
in the world. He was ninety years old on November 27th, 
1892, being thus fourteen years older than the State itself. 
He fought in the War of 1812, and has voted in eighteee® 
Presidential elections. 


....General Longstreet was always an enthusiastic 
Blaine man, and only recently is reported to have said that 
he believed Mr. Blaine would yet get well and be el 
President in 1896. 
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SHusic. 


BY E. IRENAXUS STEVENSON, 





WITH last week came four performances, and the final 
ones withal, of opera in English that began the preceding 
week at Mr. Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera House; Mr. 
Paderefski’s fourth pianoforte recital occurred on Thurs- 
day night; and the Symphony Society’s fourth concerts in 
its afternoon and evening series. This week presents the 
fourth Philharmonic rehearsal and its following concert, 
three concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, besides 
other entertainments from the Kneisel Quartet, the 
Adamofski Quartet (assisted by Mr. Paderefski), from 
Miss Ray Levison, pianist, the Choristers’ Club, the 
Schmidt-Herbert String Quartet, and by Mr. Xaver 
Scharwenka, the first of his three piano recitals. 

In withdrawing from a musical undertaking in which 
Mr. Oscar Hammerstein had much to contend with, in- 
cluding elements that likely he now appreciates more ac- 
curately than he did a fortnight ago, the manager has 
done wisely. Nor will the analysis of his débdcle lack 
sympathy; and the granting that where Mr. Hammerstein 
has not shown discretion, a quality often its better part, 
has appeared. The season at the Manhattan ended on 
Saturday night with its eighth performance. It is fregret- 
able that it did not begin with such a performance as was 
that of last Friday evening, when Beethoven’s “ Fidelio” 
was given with a general effect of excellence and of serious 
teeling for the work and a capability of doing justice to it, 

hat surprised and delighted an audience familiar with 
memorable past nights in the Metropolitan’s heyday of tri- 
umphs. Miss Januschofsky sustained the title part, vocally 
anddramatically,with high intelligence and much warmth 
of feeling and artistic power. Mr. Behrens sang Rocco with 
his usual richness of tones, and articulated the translated 
text with very fair freedom. Mr. Rathjens was an accept- 
able Pizzarro, Mr. Payne Clarke made Florestan more 
overshadowed than that character is by every other one; 
but Mr. Clarke was not offensive. Miss Dellaport made an 
attractive Marcellina, tho she has yet to learn the control 
of her naturally fine voice, in any music ; and the Jaquino 
was Mr. Xanten. The chorus and orchestra were to be 
commended, and Mr. Neuendorff led, con amore, There 
was much applause, and deserved recalls were given. It 
was an instance of German singers, in German music, 
singing in German-English, to say the least; and the latter 
predicament could not outweigh the directness of senti- 
ment in the representation. On Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings “* Rigoletto” was given with some decidedly suc- 
cessful efforts as part of its bringing forward, including 
Mr. Clarke’s good vocal service as the Duke. So ends Mr. 
Hammerstein’s ill-starred venture. It could not, under 
such conditions, have been successful ; but it leaves be- 
hind it some plain intimations to other managers, and 
reason, in view of certain of its elements, for kindlier 
record and memory than its handicaps and short term 
might have done. Report now states that Mr. Hammer- 
stein not only forgoes operatic impresa, but has decided to 
sell his opera-house for use in ways quite other than any 
hinted atin this short chapter of its existence. 

Mr. Paderefski played on Thursday night to another 
very large audience in the Music Hall; and it is perhaps 
worth while here to remark on the less obvious details 
of these concerts that add to making them so attractive 
and restful to people who goto hear Mr. Paderefski the 
player play, and not to hear or see or do anything else—such 
the unbroken quiet and attentiveness of the house, the mod- 
ified lighting of the hall that renders its bigness less felt, 
the avoidance of much of the usual concert-fussings, and 
Mr. Paderefski’s own simplicity and ease ofdemeanor. As 
hitherto there was much applause; and at the end of the 
Liszt Rhapsody, which has become much more than is ex- 
pedient or pleasant, a sine qua non at these recitals, Mr. 
Paderefski played that other much-admired encore-num- 
ber, his own Minuet that deserves no such continual and 
functional use as he makes of it, for anything good in it. 
The program on Thursday evening was in full as follows: 
Sonata, op. 57, “ Apassionata,” Beethoven ; Impromptu, 
Schubert ; Carnavalsbilder, Schumann; Nocturne, Etude, 
Prelude, Valse, Chopin; Two Melodies, Paderefski; Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 2, Liszt. 

The Symphony Society’s concert on Saturday night was 
marked by a fine performance of Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony, of two movements from Beethoven's Grand Septet 
for Strings and Wind, and of a liberal concert-selection 
from Wagner's “ Tristan and Isolde,” arranged by Mr. 
Damrosch and effectively ended with the usual choice 
among such excerpts, the Death of Isolde. Miss Eugenia 
Castellano, pianist, and Mr. Anitn Hekking, violoncellist, 
were soloists. The former, whose technical powers seem 
more and more extraordinary for one of her years, was 
heard in Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polonaise and a 
polonaise by van Westerhout. Mr. Hekking played two 
movements of a concerto for his instrumentin D Minor, by 
Saint-Saéns, very ingenious and unvaluable music. At the 
Concerts of the Society next month Mr. Paderefski will be 
the soloist. 

In regard to the projects for the disposition of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House property, the proposed rebuilding 
of its theater or the conversion of its space to other uses, 
ani so on, it is only to be said that at the present writing 
nothing pointing to any unanimous and definite action 
has shaped. The foreclosure sale of the building occurs 
next Tuesday. Whatever the musical needs or uses of a 
building of the sort, and, a better sort, it is to be hoped that 
the stockholders will not be rash in exaggerating these. 
Nor should they misconceive the bearings of the operatic 
ideas that enter into one of them, nor be unwary in observ- 
ing the great changes soon to take place in the immediate 
neighborhood of the departed opera-house that will make 
the continuance of any such building there a great topo- 
graphic mistake. 


in the Music Hall on the evening of the 20th, under special 
ecclesiastical auspices, will present largely the unac- 
companied vocal music of the Palestrinian type, with the 
addition of other interesting tho hardly relevant music of 
modern masters. The Rev. Joseph Graf will direct the large 
chorus now rehearsing, and Mr. Waiter Damrosch will 
conduct the orchestra. Archbishop Corrigan will deliver 
a commemorative address. The program presents five 
numbers from Palestrina, including the Sanctus and Bene- 
dictus from the Missa Brevis. 








Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Commissioners from Hawaii arrived at Wash- 
ington, February 3d. They reported immediately to Mr. 
Mott Smith, the Hawaiian Minister at Washington under 
the former Government, who has been requested to con- 
tinue his services in behalf of the new Government. On 
the 4th they had an audience with Secretary Fos- 
ter, who received their credentials and found them to 
becorrect. Their reception at the White House was ar- 
ranged for February 7th. Conversation with the com- 
missioners show that it is their great desire and 
the desire of the Government that Hawaii should be ac- 
cepted by the United States under either a Territorial or 
State government, as may seem best. ‘The sentiment on 
every hand—in the Cabinet, in Congress, and throughout 
the country—has been constantly manifested to be in favor 
of annexation. The statement has been made that Eng- 
land would protest; of that, however, there has been no 
sign, as the British Ambassador at Washington has pre- 
sented no such protest, and reports from London indicate 
that Lord Rosebery will not hinder in any way what- 
ever action the United States Government may think 
best totake. The subject coming up for discussion in the 
Senate, Senator Morgan expressed himself very earnestly 
in favor of annexation. 





....President Harrison, on February 2d, nominated 
Howell E. Jackson, of Tennessee, Circuit Judge in the 
Sixth Federal Circuit, to be an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court in place of the late Justice Lamar. The 
nomination of a Southern Democrat in place of a Repub- 
lican was quite a surprise at Washington, but there is uni- 
versal commendation of the appointment from the stand- 
ard of ability. ‘Ihere has been some talk about opposing 
the confirmation on the ground that President Harrison, 
as au outgoing President, had no right to fill a life place of 
such importance. There seems, however, to be little doubt 
of the confirmation. 


...-A bill has been reported in the House by the special 
committee recommending the establishment of a perma- 
nent Census Bureau. It allows fcr a superintendent, a 
chief clerk, disbursing officer and five expert chiefs of 
divisions, together with an office force, the aggregate cost 
of which, it is estimated, will exceed $200,000 annually. 
The whole force is to be placed under civil service rules, 


...-The report of the Commissioner of Patents calls 
attention to great improvements in the office under the 
working of classified service rules. There were 21,427 
pateots issued to citizens of tue United States during the 
last year, and 2,051 to foreigners. The net receipts were 
over #1,000,000,and the amount of receipts over expendifures 
$175,500, 

....The Anti-Option bill passed the Senate on January 
Sist by a vote of 40 to 29. There was no division along: 
party lines, tho more Republicans supported it than op- 
posed it, and more Democrats voted against it than for it. 
Among those who opposed it were Messrs. Cameron, 
Dawes, Hiscock, Hoar and Platt. 

.... The Senate in the Connecticut Legislature confirmed 
the appointment of Prof. Simeon E. Baldwin as Judge of 
the Supreme Court, and the House reconsidered its action 
and also confirmed the appointment. 


....Senator D. B. Hill’s motion to take up the Silver 
Purchase Repeal bill came up before the Senate on Feb 
ruary 6th, and was rejected by a vote of 23 to 42. 
FOREIGN. 

...-Parliament reassembled on January 3ist witha full 
attendance. The speech from the throne, read by the 
Lord High Chancellor, called attention to the friendly and 
harmonious relations with all the powers. Referring to 
Uganda, it annourced the appointment of a commission to 
thoroughly investigate the matter and report as to the 
best means of dealing with the country. The Egyptian mat- 
ter is referred to, and the statement made that there seems 
little danger of trouble in view of the declaration by the 
Khedive that he will follow the established practice of 
consulting with the English Government. Attention was 
called to the wide prevalence of agricultural distress. With 
regard to Ire'and, satisfaction was expressed at the better 
condition of the country, making it possible to revoke ex- 
ceptional provisions of law. A bill was announced with re- 
gard to the government of Ireland, prepared with a de- 
sire to offer contentment to the Irish people, relief to 
Parliament, and furnish additional securities for the 
strength and union of the Empire; announcement was 
made also of bills for the amendment of the system of 
registration, the shortening of the duration of Parlia- 
ment and establishing equality in the franchise by the 
limitation of each elector to a single vote; also one bear- 
ing upon the condition of labor, the further improve- 
ment of local government, the creation of parish coun- 
cils, etc. After the reading, the House of Commons re- 
assembled, and Mr. Gladstone, with his colleagnes, took the 
oath. The debate on the address commenced languidly, 
but gained in interest when Mr. Balfour arose. Mr. 
Gladstone then followed Mr. Balfour, attracting much 





The concert in honor of the Papal Jubilee, to be given 





the House of Lords Lerd Salisbury spoke in opposi- 
tion. The vote, however, was taken npon the address 
afterward without a division in the House of 
Lords. Under the advice of Mr. Arthur Wellesly 
Peel, the Speaker of the House, some of the speeches 
of the opposition were deferred until the different 
bills should come up, in order not to precipitate a discus- 
sion of the Home Rule question and others, The pre- 
sentation of the Home Rule bill bas been delayed, and it 
is uncertain when it will come up. There was a sharp 
debate over the Irish question. The leader of the Ulster 
delegation used very harsh language in regard to the Home 
Rule project. In the House Mr. Lavigerie proposed an 
amendment in favor of withdrawing entirely from Uganda. 
It was not a sharp address, however, and disappointed 
many on that account. Mr. Gladstone answered, calling 
attention to the various interests involved, and stating 
that it was impossible to decide such a matter without 
full information, such as it was expected would be the re 
sult of Sir Gerald Portal’s embassy. 


....-Affairs in Egypt have assumed a somewhat more 
serious aspect during the week. The ulemas of Constanti- 
nople sent an answer to an appeal from the ulemas of 
Cairo to the effect that the Sultan sustains the Khedive, 
and this seems to have raised considerable excitement. 
There were rumors toward the close of the week that a re- 
bellion would be started on the occasion of the visit of the 
Khedive to Assiut to open a new railway. No such upris- 
ing, however, occurred, and it seems probable that those 
high in authority will realize the utter futility of any 
such movement. Meanwhile, Lord Cromer has said that 
it may be necessary to call to his aid the whole military 
force available. France, as usual, has made considerable 
disturbance, appealing to what was understood to be re 
peated assurances by Mr. Gladstone of speedy evacuation. 
The speech from the throne does not indicate any such 
purpose, but says distinctly that the English policy of the 
past years will be maintained. 


.... The scandal connected with the Bank of Rome and 
the National Bank of Italy has been continued. Signor 
Crispi has utterly denied any connection with them in any 
*way, and Premier Giolitti has utterly refused to call for 
any imperial investigation, claiming that the whole mat- 
ter is sufficiently provided for under the courts, where the 
whole thing will be thoroughly investigated. On the 
other hand, Signor Monzilli, who has been arrested for im- 
plicity in the scandals, declares that Cabinet officers an 
ex-ministers will have to go with him to jail. 


...-In the Panama case the week has been occupied wi 
arguments of defense. Some of the defense has been 
eloquent, claiming that the directors were acting under 
very heavypressure, such that it was impossible for them 
to do otherwise and carry through the project. M. Eiffel’s 
defense was that he had undertaken a contract and had 
carried it through faithfully, and the charge of over 
receipt was false. 


.... The Island of Zante, in the Grecian Archipelago, has 
been severely shaken by repeated earthquakes. A large 
number of houses have been wrecked, and many persons 
killed and injured. An enormous tidal wave swept up the 
harbor, destroying many boats. 


....-The Norwegian Parliament opened on February 2d, 
King Oscar promising the introduction of bills for pen- 
sions, limiting the hours of labor, establishing a sick and 
accident insurance system for workmen, and stating that 
there would be no increase in taxation. 





POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


TueRE are, probably, “honest doubters” inthe Church, and 
if #0 they are certainly entitled to all due respect; but it is no- 
ticeable that honest workers command the respect of every one 
without beinga hindrance to any. The way to escape from the 
first class is to join the second.— United Presbyterian. . 





... And here we are led to say that the chief characteristic of 
the great preacher was that he preached doctrine through life— 
not life through doctrine. It was the Christ life he would apply 
to every soul before him. And no man ever went away from 
Phillips Brooks hungry; he served the bread of life, and he served 
it faithfully.—Christian at Work, 


. Meanwhile, that the public may not be unduly disturbed by 
these unsupported general charges of maladministration [against 
the administration of the American Board], we simply say that 
we have the best of reasons for asserting that nothing has hap- 
pened since that unanimous rising vote at Chicago to justify the re- 
vival of these old cha’ ges.—The Advance. 


...» What was the sin which doomed Dives to such awful 
agony? He was no monster of vice. On the contrary, he seems 
to have lived respecjably. It was selfishness that blasted his 
moral being and finally damned him. He sinned the sin of in- 
humanity. God gave him the means and opportunity to help a 
poor brother; but he refused the helping hand, and thought only 
of his own comfort. Let his terrible fate be a warning to us.— 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 

....-The permanent establishment of an apostolic delegation in 
America has, therefore, a great significance. There will be no 
formal repeal of the Baltimore decrees, no avowed change of 
policy regarding the school question, but the change will never- 
theless occur, and that quite rapiily. Weare at the beginning 
of the greatest transformation ever seen in America of an institu- 
tion that is popularly supposed to be practically unchangeable— 
that is, if the days of Leo XIII, are prolonged until bis policy 
shall have time to make itself felt.—The Examiner. 


...-It has just occurred to some one that President Harrison's 
veto may be interposed to prevent Sunday opening if its advo- 
cates succeed in the House. The President is an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church, and the Presbyterians are foremost advo- 
cates of Sunday closing. They are well-nigh a unit in this mat- 
ter, while other denominations are divided in sentiment, and 
representative men among them have advocated Sunday open- 
ing. ‘The Presbyterians and Methodists are most pronounced in 
their opposition. Perhaps it may turn out that the largest fac- 
tor in this problem is the dignified and Caristian gentleman who 





attention and provoking much enthusiasm. In 


at present occupies the Executive M ansion.— Universalist. 
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SHALL Utab be admitted as a State of the American 
Union? This isa question which is to receive speedy 
answer, Our people are not awake to its importance. 
We ask them to consid: r it seriously. Ali the reasons for 
and against it are given iu arvicies which we publish 
this week. Will Cougress read them? Will the people 
consider them? Remember that if Statehood is given it 
cannot be withdrawn. That is final. 

This much was settled. that Utah could not be admitted 
as a State with polygamy. Congress and the people 
were agreed on that point, and Congress made laws for 
the Territory of Utah, severely puuishing polygamy. 
Meanwhile its Mormon inhabitants asked for Statehood 
that they might escape the law and its execution. But 
Congress refused, ‘and only made the law and its enforce- 
ment more stringent. At last the Mormons found they 
could do noihing, and only two years and four months 
ago the President of the Mormon Church issued a proc- 
lamation announcing his intention to submit to the law 
and (o use his influence with the members of his Church 
tc have them do the same. Ove year and four months 
ago the three n.en constituting the First Presidency of the 
Mormon Church declared that during the year the con- 
tracting of new polygamous marriages had been forbid- 
den, and they, therefore, asked the President to grant 
amnesty to those who had been convicted. After wait- 
ing a little more than a year President Harrison granted 
the request for amnesty. Now, with new insistence 
Statehood is again asked, and a bill granting it has been 
hastily offered in both Houses of Congress. 

There is just one question to be considered, and one 
only. It is not a question of population, or of long de- 
lay, but one of safety. Can Statehood be granted with- 
out undoing all we have done to crush polygamy? If 
we make Utah a State is there not serious danger that the 
Mormons will return to the practice of polygamy, which 


have ‘‘ suspended” merely, as they say in their petition 
for amnesty, but have never withdrawn as a doctrine? 

Remember this, that if Statehood be granted, the 
making or enforciog of laws against polygamy will 
thereby be taken out of the power of Congress or of its 
courts, and put into the entire control of the new State. 
a large majority of whose people are still Mormons, who, 
up to two years ago, were ready to go to prison rather 
tLan promise to give up polygamy. Those men are still 
living. They are still in control of the Church, They 
will control the State in which they have ten or fifteen 
thousand majority, and in which they rule twenty-one 
out of twenty-six counties, Their Legislature will be 
overwhelmingly Mormon, even tho non-Mormons con- 
trol the larger cities. They can, and we fear they 
will allow polygamy by law. They certainly will not 
punish it. The Proclamation “suspending” it may be 
withdrawn. Under our Constitution the control of mar- 
riage is purely a matter of State Jaw with which the na- 
tion cannot meddle, except by the slow process of chang- 
ing the Constitution. No safeguardsare possible. When 
the State is admitted it is supreme in this matter, Now 
are two years and four months sufficient time to assure 
us that the Mormon Church and people who so lately 
were stout defenders and practicers «f polygamy have 
really, from the heart, given it up? We do not believe 
it. We know better. Itis nothuman nature. We believe 
that the practice of poly gamy would immediately revive, 
and every State would be partner in the shame of what 
it would be powerlss to prevent. Ten years is not tvo 
long to wait for Statehood. 

Remember also who they are that seek admission and 
who they are that oppose it. Those on the ground may 
be supposed to know what are the facts, They are given 
to us in these articles we publish. Tbe Mormons, to a 
man, ask for admission. ‘lane non-Mormons nearly all 
r earnestly oppose it. They say they are safe under the 
nation, and that prosperity has come to them ; but they 
fear the rule of the Mormon Church, They do not trust 
its sincerity. They beg us to wait. Some, like Bishop 
Leonard, do not want Statehood, are content wiih the 
present condition, but are more hopeful that progress 
would not be seriously endangered. Here and there one 
who wants political office under a State joins hands with 
the Mormons in asking for admission. The Mormons 
want it to get rid of the execution of the laws, and a 
few non-Mormovs want it for political purposes. The 
great bulk of the Gentiles protest against it. We trust 
the men who oppose it, and we join them in begging 
Congress not to endanger the safety of Uiah and the 
honor of the nation. 

It is all true, which we have often said of la‘e, that 
immigration, railroads, education and all pro7ress, are 
with the forces which have fought polygamy. The ad- 
mission of Ucah will not overthrow the kingdom of God. 
It will only be the temporary success of one of the op- 
posing forces. But locally and temporarily it would be 
a gredt danger. It is true that immigration has annexed 
Salt Lak» City and Ogden to the civilized world. But 
cons:der what the result of Statehood would be. Toe 
Legislature of the State would be under the thumb of 
Wilford Woodruff, George Q. Cannon and Joseph F. 
mith. They would not make it easy for the Gentiles of 
ake City and Ogden. These men, and the'r 
' ased from prison and from espionage, would 
Geatiles. The latter would very likely 
leave the State argo numbers. Meanwhile, the Mor- 
mons in Idaho and¥gther neighboring lerritories would 
come back to Utah ¥g enjoy the privileges «f their 
Mecca, their Jerusalem @elivered from the enemy. The 
rule of the Church would be riveted, we fear, for years 
to come on the State. It would be the hight of folly to 
incur this danger. 

We beg Congress to consider these things. We beg the 
people to protest against the admission of Utah. It is 
no question of religious freedom. We make no political 
objection to the admission of Utah on account of its 
Mormon faith, but simply because of its polygamy up 
to two years ago, and its conversion never yet even pro- 
fessed, only the practice ‘‘ suspended,” and that only 
under the compulsion of the very power from which it 
now begs to be delivered. Let it remain a little longer 
under the only power which could coatrol it. Let it 
learn by at least ten years of practice to reject from 
principle what it has ‘‘ suspended” from policy. Let us 
wait at least until the loyal citizens of Utah ask for ad- 
mission into the Union. 
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APPEAL FROM ACQUITTAL. 


WE have a letter from Taomas McDougall, Esq., of 
Cincinnati, a Presbyterian lawyer (and we have a great 
respect for Presbyterian lawyers), taking issue with us in 
our opposition to the appeal from the acquittal of Profes- 
sor Briggs. It will be remembered that we admitted that 
an appeal from an acquittal is in accordance with the 
judicial system of the Presbyterian Church, that consti- 
tutionally a prosecuting committee has the right to take 
it, and to ask for a reversal of a verdict of not guilty. 

Mr. McDougall does not see why such a reversal, if the 
General As embly should make it, should be regarded as 
‘obnoxious to the general sense of justice.” He says 











Dr. Briggs voluntarily sought membership ia the Presby- 





is the greatest disgrace of the Nation, ahd which they | 





terian Church and assumed all the obligations of a con- 
tract rela'ion, and took upon him the ministerial vow 
with the special obligations it involves. He regards the 
case as an inquiry as to whether Dr. Briggs had viclated 
the terms of the contract, and on this ground contends 
that ** appeal from conviction occupies no higher ground 
and isof no greater right than appeal from acquittal.” 
He asks how it can be “‘ obnoxious to the general sense of 
justice” to insist upon a performance of the terms of the 
contract. Unfortunately for this position, as it seems to 
us, the terms used in the Book uf Discipline of the 
Presbyterian Church do not admit of such a trial 
being regarded as an analog to a civil suit. The 
form of trial corresponds not to a civil suit, but to a 
criminalcase. Itis provided that when charges have 
been formulated and presented to the court, the accused 
shall be called upon to ‘ plead guilty or not guilty,” 
and in case he pleads ‘“ guilty,” or the court finds him 
‘* guilty,” it is provided in the form of sentence that 
certain penalties shal] be imposed; that the convicted 
man shail be admonished or rebuked or suspended or 
deposed. Admonition, rebuke, suspension and depo- 
sition are penalties, and a pepalty is punishment for an 
offense. The very terms of the sentence imply crimi- 
pality—‘‘ whereas you are guilty,” etc. This term, 
‘guilty,’ is not applied in civil suits. In State courts 
the prosecuting attorney prosecutes only crimes, and the 
very term, ‘‘ prosecuting committee,” in Presbyterian 
parlance, implies that the-case prosecuted is not one 
simply to determine whether the terms of a contract 
have been broken, but whether the person arraigned is 
guilty of an offense or not. 

In all criminal procedure in State courts no appeal 
froma verdict of acquittal is allowed, It has become an 
established princip'e of law that when a man has stood 
trial on an indictment and been found not guilty, he 
cannot again be tried for that particular offense. On 
this ground we urged that, as Dr. Briggs had been in- 
dicted for a specific offense, and tried and acquitted 
therefor, it would strike the public mind as contrary to 
the principle of justice to ask the General Assembly to 
reverse that verdict and find him guilty. However it 
may appear to others, this point is a very clear one to us. 

Mr. McDougall reminds us that acquittal does not, in 
criminal law, prevent another trial of the same person 
for a like offense committed the next moment. This, of 
course, is perfectly true. Dr. Briggs was tried for what 
he caid in his Inaugural Address. He has been scquitted 
of the specific offense charged. It wonl1 not b2 obnox- 
ious to the sense of ju-tice if he were to be brunght to 
trial, at some future time, for a repetition of that act. 
As to the point which Mr, McDougall makes, that the 
conviction of Dr. Briggs does not involve * life, liberty 
or the pursuit of happiness,’ we agree that it certainly 
does not include “life”; but we are just as clear that it 
does involve the ‘‘pursuit of happiness.” It would 
doubtless be a very painful thing for Dr. Briggs to be 
deposed from the ministry of the Presbyteriaa Church— 
the Church of his choice a'd love—v penalty which 
would ever cause him regret an | sorrow. 

Mr. McDougall says that in crimioal courts, where a 
man cannot be placed twice in jeoparly for the same 
offense, the State may nevertheless after acq‘ittal, take 
the questions of law involved iu the trial to the court of 
last resort for decision, in «rder to control the conduct of 
the trial of cases in the future. 

The Presbyterian Disc'pline used to a'low this ty be 
done under the provi-ion declaring that appeals ‘ may 
be either from a part of the proceedings of a judicatory 
or from a definitive sentence.” Direct appeal, uncer the 
amended Discipline, is only alowed from the ** final 
judgment.” But the matter comes up in the review by 
synods of the records of presbyteries. As an appeal 
from the verdict of the New York Presbytery io the 
Briggs case, the General Assembly may after hearing it, 
reverse it, modify it, or remand the case for another 
trial. We hope, for the reasons we have already given, 
that it will not reverse the verdict of acquittal, or re- 
mand the case. Perhaps the ad«ption of a minute con- 
cerning it, pointing out errors in procedure, and setting 
forth the Assembly’s view as to whether the charges 
allege actual offenses against the Standards of the 
Church, such as ioferior jalicatories ought to take 
immediate cogn'zance of, would serve the purpose of 
conserving doctrinal purity. 


ip 


CAHENSLYISM CONDEMNED. 


WHEN Father Corrigau, ot Hoboken, replied to the 
suggestion that he go into a retreat, with the offcr that 
he would do so if Bishop Wigger would do the same, he 
only anticipated what it now really seems would be the 
proper thing for the Bishop to do. The decision of the 
Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Satolli, restoring Father Corri- 
gan, has now been followed by a second decision against 
Bishop Wigger, which, being made public, seems to con- 
vict him of falsehood as well as of folly. 

We publish elsewhere the text of Mgr. Satolli’s deci- 
sion, As asettlement of a dispute between bishop and 
priest, it is of no great importance, but as an indication 
of the policy of the Church toward Americanism it is of 
great interest. There was in Bergen Point, N. J., an 
English-speaking Catholic church under the charge of 
Father Killeen, a competent priest, educated in Rome, 
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and who talks Italian as fluently as he does English or | 
Latin.. The Bishop established near by it a church for 
German-speaking Catholics, and shortly after closed the 
English-speaking church and removed its pastor, and re- 
quired its people to attend the German-speaking church. 
As there were ten Engli:h-speaking worshipers to one 
who spoke German, the people were indignant and pro- 
tested. But the Bishop was inexorable. It was another 
of those instances in which he had supported the policy 
of Cahenslyism, endeavoring to perpetuate foreign lan- 
guages and institutions in this country. Father Killeen 
appealed to the Apostolic Delegate, and the case was de- 
cided in his favor, Nevertheless, Bishop Wigger stated 
over and over again that the decision had been in his 
own favor; and, at last, Mgr. Sato'li cited bo.h the 
Bishop and the priest to appear before him in Washing- 
ton, and there he made it very plain to them what his 
decision was, and distiactly ordered the Bishop to re- 
open the English-speaking church, and to have the ser- 
mon there in Eoglish, inasmuch as all the Germans who 
attended understand English. This was accordingly 
done last Sunday. 

This is not ouly a defeat and humiliation to Bishop Wig- 
ger but for the party of bishops and archbishops which 
he represents. Nothing could be clearer than the de- 
termination of the Apostolic Delegate, who speaks bere 
on ecclesiastical matters with the fullauthority of the 
Pope hunself, to have the Catholic Church in the United 
States thoroughly Americanized and instructed in the 
Euglish language. It is further clear that it is not de- 
sired th it bishops shoald tyrannize over their priests or 
people. They are to govern in accordance with the laws 
of the Caurch and with due respect to the rights of 
those under them, The highest court of the Church is 
brought to their doors, here in this country; and home 
rule, so far as hume rule is possible in the R »man Catho- 
lic Caurch, is gran.ed, 





WILL THE DEMOCRATS REPUDIATE THEIR 
PLATFORM? 


Taz followiaz sigaificaut conversation took place 
lately in Washingtou batween Representative Geary, of 
California, author of the Chinese Exclusion Act, also a 
leader of influence among the Democrats, and a promi- 
pent Republican, Said the Republican : 

‘*What do you Democrats propose to do now with re- 
spect tothe Tariff 7” 

**Way, we propose to reform it along the lines laid 
down in the Mioneapolis Piatform.” 

** Miuneapolis Platform ! You mean the Chicago Plat- 
form.” 

‘*Oh, no; IT mean the Minneapolis Platform ; that is 
about right.” 

‘Bat yourChicago Platform says that Protection is 
robbery, and that it is unconstitutional. How can you 
reconcile that with the Minneapolis Platform ?” 

“Oh, well, that plank in the Chicago Platform does 
not mean anything. The fact of the matter is our Gov- 
ernment requires a large amount of money annually for 
its expenses. These expenses will increase in the future. 
A revenue is an absolute necessity. That tells the whole 
story.” 

A similar conversation has been authentically reported 
to us with another Democrat, not a member of Con- 
gress or a politician, but a man of broad culture and 
prominent position in the world of letters. This Demo- 
crat was asked substantially the same question. 

“It seems too bad,” was the remark made to him, 
‘that the industries which we have built up under 
Protection should be overthrown.” 

‘*Oh,” said he, ‘* they will not be overthrown, There 
is nota man of intelligence in the Democratic Party 
who expects or desires that there shall be any interfer- 
ence with it either this year, next year, or for ten years 
to come, We must have revenue, and this is the best 
way for us to raise it.” 

If the Democratic Party, so soon to be in possession of 
the Administration, pursues this line of policy, the re- 
sults of the last election will not be so disastrous to Pro- 
tection and to the industries of the country as the decla- 
rations of the Cnicago Platform and of the candidates of 
the D-mocratic Party led us to anticipate. But what 
shall be said of the honesty and fairness of a party that 
asked to have power given it in order that it might 
overthrow Protection, which it denounced as a robbery 
and a3 unconstitutional, only to continue the policy 
which it so roundly denounced after it is comfortably 
settled in office? It would be 1 othing short of treachery; 
it would be deception of the most audacious kind ; it 
would be a flagrant ca:e of false pretenses, pretending 
to favor a radical reform in the Tariff simply to get of- 
fice. Wedo not know w at the peop!e will condone in 
the D2mocratic Party. We are quite snre that sucha 
crime against tha confidence of the people would hurl 
the R publican Party so far from the throne of power 
that ic woall never reach it again. 

We do not want to see Protection overthrown. We 
believein it most thoroughly. We believe that it is at 
the basis of the great prosperity the country has enjoyed 
since the Civil War, and never ia larger d gree than io 
the last qualreanium. But the Democratic platform, 
candidates and orators told the people last fall that if in- 

rusted with power they would put a speedy end to the 

‘* robbery” which was being perpetrated in the name of 


Protection. If, after having made such a promise and 
obtained the power they asked for, they now settle 
themselves upon the basis of the economic policy which 
the Republican Party has worked out, developed, per- 
f+ cted, defended, they will deserve the contempt of all 
honest and intelligent voters. 





DILIGENCE IN THE LORD'S BUSINESS. 


IT was a hot, listless day in midsummer in a mountain 
resort, There were many members of Evangelical 
churches in the boarding houses scattered over the 
mountain, but no church nearer than four miles. Some 
would have gone to public service if the distance 
had not been so great; but no one was willing to walk 
so far, or to pay a-heavy toll for carriage hire. Among 
these Chris'ian people was a German. For a considera- 
ble period of his life he had been an infiiel, and bad then 
been converted and become a devout Presbyterian. He 
felt anxious to have a religious service, Theie were 
many difficulties in the way. Few gave him any en- 
couragement at first. The service could not well be 
held in that particular house; but there was a school- 
room near by which could be made available. He looked 
around for a minister. He found one, and pleaded with 
him to hold a meeting. The preacher demurred some- 
what at first; but the German was so earnest about it 
that he finally consented. The rest of the mornivg and 
afternoon this devoted man spent in tramping from 
house to house notifying the natives, and also the sum- 
mer residents, that there would be preaching in the 
schoolhouse that evening. He borrowed lamps to light 
the room; he gathered up books to aid in the singing. 
He himself attended to all the details of preparation, 

When the hour came, the people poured into the room 
until it was filled to overflowing, the German acting as 
usher and providing everybody with a seat, so far as 
possible. A number stood outside, or sat upon the door- 
step. The sermon and all the service were greatly en- 
joyed. The people listened eagerly to a plain, practical 
discourse, and everybody felt rewarded. 

The success of the service was the topic of conversa- 
tion the rest of the evening. The people went away 
glad and exhilarated. It was found that among those in 
attendance were sume who had not been to church for 
years, and a few who had never been in a Christian 
church before. There was a stir of enthusiasm which 
lasted throughout the summer season, and this enthusi- 
asm was due to the example of one man—that German 
Presbyterian. His earnestness, his diligence, his self- 
sacrificing effort had the effect of inspiring the listless 
and indifferent and in bringing about a service, the in- 
fluence of which will go on until the day of judgment. 
And yet this man had not many gifts. He could speak 
only a very broken English. He could not sing, he 
could not talk, he could not pray ; but he was so earnest 
in doing what he could do that he made everybody else 
as anxious as himself to do something for the Lord. 
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A NEW ANATHEMA. 


WE shudder as we tell it. We can hardly believe it 
as we see it; but fact it is that an anathema has been 
pronounced upon the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States by a veritable archbishop. We have told 
our readers the story of the consecration of Joseph 
Renatus Vilatte, Archbishop of the Old Catholic Church 
in America, They know how, failing of consecration as 
a bishop by any of the Old Catholic dignitaries of 
Europe, he went to Ceylon and there obtained from 
Antouio Francisco Xavier Alvares, Juliusl, by the grace 
of God, Archbishop of Ceylon, Goa and India, according 
to the Jacobite rite and by permission and favor of his 
Holiness Peter III, Patriarch of the Orthodox See of 
Antioch, cousecration with the Holy Oils to the archi- 
episcopal dignity under the title of Archbishop of the Old 
Catholic Church of America, with its 665 members in 
Kewaunee and Door Counties, Wis. Laving thus with- 
drawn from the Roman Catholic Church, from the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States, and also, 
we believe, from the Presbyterian Church, it is not sur- 
prising that he has been denounced by the Episcopal 
Bishop of Fond du Lac and the House of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. But the opposition of the 
Bishop of Fond du Lac, under whose control he had 
been when a simple priest laboring for a few Belgian 
immigrants, and the condemnation of the Episcopal 
House of Bishops, and even the loss of the support of his 
principal bursar, ‘* Father” Knowles, of Worcester, 
Mass., have not in the least dampened his courage or 
shaken his faith in his authority. Oothe other band, he 
is ready to answer railiog with railing, cur-ing with 
cursing. He looks down ou the House of Bishops and 
there he sees, or there he saw a month ago, heresy within 
that body, and in a long statement introducing his 
anathema he says : 

“T do notin any wy consider this Convocation of Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishops, who have so far goae from the 
faith as to identify themseives with a mau like Bishop 
Puillips Brooks, of openly avowed Arian and Pelagiao 
views, whose baptism is at best doutful, and who ridi- 
cules Apustolic Succession, capable of pronouncing on any 
matter of Catholic doctriue and hierarchy.” 











The errors of this Convocation of Bishops which has 
pronounced “‘ the so-called consecration of J, R. Villatte 


null and void,” and “does not recognize that any Epis- 
copal character was thereby confirmed,” he does not hes- 
itate distinctly to expose ; for has it not denied the in- 
fallibility of the Church and her Ecumenical Councils,and 
declared the Holy Scriptures sufficient for salvation, 
and maintained the right of private interpretation ; and 
does it not allow only two of the Seven Sacraments, 
while it forbids the veneration of sacred icons and 
relics and the invocation of Saints ? 

The chief impeachment which the Archbishop 
brings against the House of Bishops is the membership 
of Phillips Brooks, But we must has‘en on to his inter- 
diction, which will, doubtless, bring great confusion 
and affright iato that body. He says: 


‘* My inclinations led me to seek peaceand friendly rela- 

tions with the Protestant Episcopal Church; and the con- 

sciousness of my deficiency in the undoubtedly high schol- 

arly attainments of mavy of its bishops, inspired me with 

a perhaps undue,tho natural, respect. But these considera- 

tions cease to have any weight, when the authority given 

in me by God himself is assailed, for with it he has com- 

mitted to me the trust to exercise it in bis service and to 

his glory. By this power conferred on me, I therefore de- 

clare that : 

‘WHEREAS, the Protestant Episcopal House of Bishops 
in General Convention, sitting in Council, has openly and 

publicly denied the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
by admitting Dr. Phillips Brooks, Bishop of Mass»chu- 
setts, to take his seat in its council—a man who pubiicly 
repudi.tes as indifferent the belief of Christians in the doc- 
trineof the Blessed Trinity aud the homoousian [sic] of the 
Son with the Father, who further denies the doctrine of the 
Church, ber ministry and her Sacraments, and is not even 
baptized—witbout demandiny a retraction of his heresies 
nor insisting, at the very least, on a hypothetical baptism, 
and, 

WHEREAS, the House of Bishopsin general not only gives 
silent consent to and thereby indorses all heresies of the 
Bishop of Massachusetts, thus acknowledging doetrines 
condemned as heresies by the Undivided Church of Christ 
to be stillin barmony with their Standard of Faith, set 
forth in their Revised Prayer-Book and their Articles of 
Religion, but also, in particular, admitting the validity 
of Unitarian su-called baptism, and publicly declaring, in 
respect to the sacrament of Holy Orders, that no charac 
ter isthereby conferred on the recipient; and, \ 

‘“* WHEREAS, the House of Bishops evinces not only this 
unheard of indifference in the most vital matters of doc- 
trine, but practices this same indifference in the matters of 
discipline, by indorsing the double-dealing, the perversion 
of truth and the false statements of the Bishop of Fand 
du Lac, unmindful of the warnings of the Holy Eastern 
Church; and, 

‘“‘WHEREAS, the House of Bishops, disregarding the voice 
of the Holy Ghost speaking in my consecration, pronounces 
the same null and void, thereby blaspheming the Ever- 
Blessed Trinity : 

‘I, Joseph Renatus, by the Grace of God, Metropolitan 
Archbishop of the Old Catholic Church in America, having 
implored the Ever-Blessed Trinity for illumination and the 
guidance and the intercession of the Ever-Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God, and all the Saints, anathematize the abom 
inable heresies tolerated dnd indorsed by the Protestant 
Episcopal Communion, and the spirit of indifference pre- 
vailing in it; and, 

**T declare that the House of Bishops cannot be regarded 
as h:lding inviolate the Sacred Deposit, and consequently 
prohibit all Old Catholic Priests, Religious and Laics, 
from ‘having intercommunion with those owing spiritual 
allegiance to the Protestant Episcopal Bishops and from 
participating in any of their services.”’ 

This is an awe-inspiring document. The statement 
that Phillips Brooks had received only Unitarian, and, 
therefore, invalid baptism, gives us pause. We thank 
Archbishop Vilatte for providing us with one of the 
most solemn humors of modern ecclesiasticism. 


Editorial Notes. 


In our issue of this week we give first prominence to the 
subject of the admission of Utah as a State. 








Of course 
the Hon. John T. Caine, delegate to Congress from Utah, 
favors its admission; Bishop Leonard of the Episcopal 
Church does not object seriously to it, and District Attor 
ney Varian does not believe it absolutely unsafe to admit 
it; on the other hand, Dr. MecNiece, representing the Pres 
byterians, Mr. Hawkes and Mr. Thrall, representing the 
Congregational ministry, Mr. Adams, who represents the 
Baptists, and Mr. Currie, Principal of the Academy in 
Ogden, most emphatically oppose the admission of Utah as 
unwise and dangerous. Of other articles we publish a 
touching tribute to Phillips Brooks, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; Judge Noah Davis eulogizes Mr. Blaine as Speaker 
and Secretary; the Hon. L. E. Chittenden recalls the 
Earliest Free Soil Organization in which he took part; 
the Rev. W. B. Oleson writes from Honolulu about the 
revolution in Hawaii; Kate Foote summarizes the events 
in Washington during the past week; Miss S. A. Walker 
gives an accoun® of the Water Color Society’s Exhibition, 
Norman Fox describes Industrial Rescue Work; and a cor 
respondent gives a charming sketch of Mr. Moody in Chi- 
cago. The death of Philips Brooks calls out poems by Jchn 
H. Tngham and Bliss Carman ; while the Valentine season 
suggests verses to Katherine Lee Bates and Sarah J. Burke; 
the stories are also appropriate to the Valentine season 





and are by Elizabeth Cumings and Maud Wilkinson. 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON has nominated, with unusual 
promptness, a successor to Associate Justice Lamar on the 
Supreme Bench. The honor has fallen upon Judge Howell 
E. Jackson, of Tennessee. Judge Jackson was made a Cir- 
cuit Judge by President Cleveland in 1887. He has a fine 
judicial record, not only in the Circuit Court, but on the 
Supreme bench of Tennessee, and has an unblemished rep- 
utation. All estimates agree that he will make an able, 
industrious and accomplished member of our highest 
court. He is a Southern Democrat of the independent 
school, taking in his own State the somewhat unpopular 
role of an advocate of the payment of the State debt in full, 
dollar for dollar. He has as Circuit Judge been firm in 
administering justice to offenders against the Federal 
Election laws, and may be expected, if confirmed, to 
perform his judicial duties conscientiously and ably. 
President Harrison served with him in the Senate, and 
has a high regard for his judicial capacity and thorough 
integrity. He has been severely criticised, or rather 
abused, by Mr. J. S. Clarkson and other thick-and-thin 
Republicans, for appointing a Democrat ; but such narrow 
partisanship will meet its own condemnation. The Presi- 
dent of the United States ought to be broad enough 
to select men regardless of party alliance for judicial posi- 
tion. The South ought to be represented on the Supreme 
Bench, and it is in every way suitable that that representa- 
tive should be a Democrat. There is no reason why all 
Democrats should be proscribed. Only two of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court are Democrats.’ Six of them are 
Republicans. It is a graceful act on the part of President 
Harrison to fill the last vacancy with a Democrat. He has 
been warmly praised for it by all except the narrow parti- 
sans. There is some talk of opposition to confirmation 
but we trust it will not be serious. 


WE are sorry that so grave and able a body of men as 
the United States Senate should give their approval to a 
legislative proposition to prevent dealings in ‘‘ options ”’ or 
“futures.’’ We expect the more popular body to fall into 
blunders, occasionally, but the Senate should be an ever- 
ready check upon unwise legislation. The bill passed last 
week by the Senate was first adopted by the House last 
June. The Senate has amended it, and these amendments 
are to come before the House. We sincerely hope the bill 
will be killed; if not, the sober-minded people of the coun- 
try will look to President Harrison fora veto of it. It 
proposes to prevent contracts for future delivery of cotton, 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, hops, pork, bacon and lard, 
which the seller has not in possession, or to which he has 
not a right of future possession. It proposes to do this by 
levying a tax on dealers in ‘‘ options”’ or ‘‘futures”’ at the 
rate of $1,000 a year license fee, and so much a pound ora 
bushel on the articles sold. A long list of exceptions is 
made in favor of the farmers, holders of land, 
public contractors, etc., provided their transactions are 
not made or settled for on any board of trade or exchange. 
It is quite obvious that this measure would seriously inter- 
fere with commercial transactions which are perfectly 
legitimate, and it is doubtful whether it would break up 
all gambling operations. Its effect would unsettle busi- 
ness, at least for awhile, and confer no benefits on the 
farmer. How, for example, are manufacturers of cotton 
to arrange for future supplies of that staple ? They cannot 
send agents direct to the planters. They must get their 
supply through exchanges, and this is forbidden by the 
proposed law. It is next to impossible for a national law 
to disc1iminate between transactions which are right and 
proper and transactions which are wreng and hurtful to 
public interests. It is, of course, desirable that ‘ corners” 
in staple commodities should be discouraged ; but if, in 
order to prevent them, the general business of exchange 
must be injured, it is better to leave them alone. The 
tares grow with the wheat, and cannot be eradicated with- 
out destroying valuable grain. Congress is treading on 
dangerous ground when it passes such a bill. It may 
please the people who favor the sub-treasury plan and 
other schemes of Paternalism; but its operations would 
be more effective for evil than for good. It is a bad way 
to accomplish a good purpose. The Government had better 
keep its hands off. 


Ir may be bad prophecy, but we are sure that it is good 
policy to praise the first acts of a public official from whom 


little has been expected. It is not uncommon for a public 
man to begin a term of office with acts which win the 
public applause, and then settle into a policy against the 
public interests. Governor Werts, of New Jersey, has so 
far shown an independent, non-partisan spirit, which can- 
not be too highly commended. He has nomivated William 
Walter Phelps, our Minister to Germany, as lay Judge 
of the Court of Errors and Appeals. This contrasts very 
strongly with some of the appointments of his predecessor, 
who put a brewer on the bench of that high court. He has 
also renominated Prosecutor Winfield, of Hudson County, 
who won the approval of all the better elements and the 
enmity of the worser in his prosecution of the ballot-box 
stuffers. He has also thrown his influence strongly 
against outrageous partisan legislation. It is to be hoped 
that he wiil faithfully follow this policy to the end of his 
official career. If he does, he will have the strong approval 
of the best men of the State without regard to political 
lines, and will retire from the gubernatorial office with 
high honor. If Governor Abbett had made such a record, 
the bitterness of his disappuintment in being overwhelm- 
ingly defeated for the senatorship would have been far less 
keen ; indeed, he probably would not have been defeated. 
As itis, nobody whose opinion is worth having has any- 
thing favorable to say of his official conduct. 


It is with unspeakable reluctance that we say the word 
that must be said about the sickening horror of the mur- 
derous events at Paris, Tex., the story of which has 
chiiled every reader, Never was there a more brutal 
murder than that of the baby girl which the Negro is re- 
ported to have killed, and whose murder he is said to have 





confexsed after his capture. The crime deserved, when 
proved, speedy and relentless justice, and would doubtless 
have received it. But it is an ‘“‘ unwritten law,’ so they 
tell us, in Texas, that Negroes guilty of atrocious crime 
shall not be tried by law, but shall be slaughtered by the 
mob; and so the citizens called a public meeting, deter- 
mined what to do, took possession of the accused and, we 
presume, guilty man as soon as he was brought back to 
Paris, and then killed him with every refinement of brutal 
torture which they could invent, but which we will not 
soil our pages with describing. His crime was that of a 
brute, scarce raised above the level of a beast. He thought 
he had received an injury from a man, and he wreaked his 
revenge upon his child. It was the act, we say, of one 
brute, uneducated, denied by society its humanizing influ- 
ences, and acting out his lowest instincts. Society had a 
right to capture him, to prove his guilt, and to hang him. 
The men who took him from the hands of the law and who 
treated him with a refinement of cruelty such as would 
disgrace wild Indians, were men of culture, education, be- 
longing to a race that has had every advantage, led, if we 
may judge from the defense they have received, by profes- 
sional men and newspaper editors. His crime was sporadic 
and not symptomatic ; theirs betrays the lack of self-con- 
trol and the frenzy which, turned in another direction, 
would endanger all our institutions, as it has overthrown 
the execution of justice in this case. The barbarism of 
this act is something vastly more terrible than the barbar- 
ism of the original crime. It disgraces the State of Texus 
before the nation, and it disgraces the nation before the 
world. The only gleam that has shone out of the darkness 
of this event is the hopeful fact that as far south as At- 
lanta, Ga., the editors have spoken in undisguised condem- 
nation of this last and most hideous case of mob law. 

It was more than could have been expected that Prof. 
W. J. Tucker, the distinguished incumbent of the chair of 
Sacred Rhetoric at Andover Theological Seminary, would 
withdraw his refusal of the Presidency of Dartmouth Col- 
lege ; and yet he has, we are glad to say, yielded to the im- 
portunities of the trustees and the faculty of the college, 
and has once more been unanimously elected the successor 
of President Bartlett. He has unusual qualifications for 
this position. He is a graduate of the college, was for 
some years the successful pastor of one of the largest 
Presbyterian churches in this city, and has performed his 
duties as teacher with distinguished success. Heis nota 
mere preacher nor a mere teacher of pulpit oratory. It is 
his influence more than tbat of any other man that has for 
some years directed the attention of students in Andover 
Seminary toward the relations of the social conditions of 
our modern civilization to religion. He is deeply inter- 
ested in all questions of poverty and wealth which affect 
moral and religious conditions. He has had an active 
part in establishing the Andover House in Boston, where 
students are at work among the poor. He is a man whose 
look is forward and whose scholarly attainments will de- 
velop the department of instruction in Dartmouth Col- 
lege along the lines of good scholarship, while kis admin 
istrative qualities are likely to draw about him the sup- 
port of the entire circle of alumni and friends. We antici- 
pate for President Tucker, who is now in the prime of his 
life, along and distinguished administration. 

THE Broadway Tabernacle, of this city, has invited 
Henry A. Stimson, D.D., pastor of the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church, of St. Louis, to be the successor of Dr. 
William M. Taylor. Dr. Stimson, who has had an enviable 
career, is a little over forty years old, was a successful pas- 
tor in Worcester, and his church in St. Louis has nearly 
one thousand members. He is a man of fine presence, a 
good speaker, possessed of unusual scholarly attainments 
in classical and modern languages, and has passed his 
whole ministry in the Congregational Church. He has 
been for many years the Recording Secretary at the annu- 
al meetings of the American Board. We trust he will ac- 
cept the call, and believe that under his ministry Broad- 
way Tabernacle will continue its useful and honorable his- 
tory, so distinguished under Dr. Joseph P. Thompson and 
Dr. Taylor, and perhaps reach out for a wider influence as 
a mother of other churches of its faith and order. 

WE have a note from Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, clerk of the 
Old South Church, stating that its protest is based on the 
facts presented in the report of the Committee of Nine to 
the American Boar1 in 1890, and ‘‘adopted at that meet- 
ing without (I believe) a dissenting vote.”’ If Mr. Hill will 
refer to the record and full report of that meeting he will 
find heis mistaken. The report of the committee was not 
adopted by the Board—only its recommendations. On the 
contrary, a resolution was adopted, on motion of Dr. H. 
A. Stimpson, declaring that the ‘‘ Board must not be held 
to approve the report beyond the portion contained in the 
appended resolutions,” either in its ‘‘ implications, its tone 
or its statements.’’ So much for that. Now what “ facts’’ 
did the Committee of Nine give in its report ? It did re- 
fer in a general way to evidences of a ‘‘ disquietude”’ con- 
cerning the methods of appointing missionaries, of a feel- 
ing of ‘‘alienation’”’ among pastors and others from the 
“present administration,” and stated that the Board ought 
not to frame creeds to be submitted to the candidates. 
It added that so far as the Home Secretary was concerned 
he had “‘ given the voluntary assurance” that he would 
henceforth be governed by this view. The committee con- 
cluded with recommendations for such changes as they 
deemed necessary in the methods of administration. ‘The 
chairman of the committee expressed the opinion that the 
proposed changes, if adopted, and ‘‘ carried out in sincer- 
ity’? would remove the difficulty without casting a reflec- 
tion upon anybody. They were adopted, and have been 
“ carried out in sincerity,’’ so far as we are aware. In re- 
suscitating the old charges as tho they were present causes 
of complaint the Old South Church is, it seems to us, 
guilty of unfairness. An investigation was made, certain 
methods, not men, were reported as wrong or defective, 





changes were recommended and adopted, and ever since 
the Prudential Committee has been conducting the busi- 
ness of the Board under them. We submit that it ought 
not to be arraigned anew for faults of method corrected 
two yearsago. The Old South protest implies that its 
complaint is based upon recent occurrences. Mr. Hill in- 
forms us that testimony can be produced “for the period 
since the autumn of 1890.” We say, let it be produced. 
There has been sufficient threshing of old straw. Let 
us know what the Prudential Committee has done since 
1890 to justify the charge that it has framed theological 
formularies to submit to candidates, and is worrying 
young men and women with vexatious examination and 
cross-examination. We do not believe that a scintiila of 
evidence can be produced in support of the implication. 
The constant reiteration of old charges makes us suspect 
that they constitute the entire stock-in-trade of the 
Board’s harrying critics. 

WE have not before seen anywhere in the Catholic press 
so bold and clear a statement of the solid facts about our 
public school system as appears in The New York Tablet 
of last week. We cannot refrain from quoting some sen- 
tences which show a sentiment which has been suppressed 
in the Catholic Church until the late events have enlarged 
the bounds of liberty. It says: 

“The pretease of the enemies of our public schools that the 
schoolroom is a point of attack against the faith of Catholic 
children is preposterous, and is calculated to excite the indigna- 
tion and resentment of non-Catholics who know it to be untrue. 
Neither is it true, as pretended, that there is any attempt made 
in the public schools to lead the young into indifference with re- 
gard to all religion, which is sure to end in infidelity. How, it 
may be asked, can the teaching of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
drawing, singing and kindred branches taught in our public 
schools conduce to indifference to religion, or a loss of faith’ 
Is there not quite as much danger incurred in learning any ordi- 
nary branch of business, or any of the mechanical trades?” 

“Children attending the public schools have, besides, Satur- 
days and Sundays, and the hours not spent in the schoolroom, 
which may be devoted to religious instruction, if those whose 
duty it is to impart such instruction perform it.” 

“The separate education of the youth of the country tends to 
destroy the principle of homogeneity in our population, creates 
suspicion and distrust in its ranks which is often perpetuated 
after the youth attains to manhood, to the injury of the individ- 
ualand the community.” 

“Nor should it be forgotten, in relation to this problem of edu- 
cation, that in the majority of localities parochial schools are au 
impossibility, owing to the fewness or poverty of the Catholic 
population, and that in no place are they equal to the public 
schools in efficiency. This is natural,as the State can furnish 
better equipments than can be secured by voluntary effort. 
Hence, children educated in the public schools have an advantage 
over their rivals in beginning their life-work, and can surmount 
its difficulties more readily.” 


It is hopeful to see such talk in a Catholic paper. 


.... The Evening Post thinks we did wrong in neglecting 
to specify the ‘‘ grave defects” in Mr. Blaine’s record, be- 
cause of the moral effect of the omission on the young and 
because it makes the history of the times defective. We 
do not believe in covering up defects, nor do we believe 
that it is always wise or helpful to specify them in articles 
about the dead. Some things it is better to Jeave to his- 
tory. The Post itself agrees with us in practice, however 
it may differ in precept. In its editorial lauding the late 
Associate Justice Lamar, it made no mention of a very 
important fact in his history, that he took up arms against 
his country. This was treason, a high crime; yet it was 
in no wise necessary to hold it up against his record in a 
brief newspaper article intended to call attention to his 
virtues and services. We did not do it, and the Post did 
not doit. We did it, however, when he was nominated 
for the supreme bench. That we considered a duty. 


....There is absolutely nothing new during the week in 
reference to the offer of Hawaiian annexation. The en. 
voys from Hawaii have spent the time in crossing the 
continent and have reached Washington. No steamer 
with later news is expected at San Francisco before the 
middle of this week. A few individuals have attempted 
to represent that there is a financial motive behind the 
revolution. We doubt not that annexation would be a 
financial advantage to Hawaii and tothe United States. 
The letter which we publish from Mr. Oleson shows that 
six members of the provincial Government are of American 
birth, five Hawaiian born, four British and three German, 
which illustrates the remarkable uuanimity of sentiment 
in favor of annexation. If it be true that there is opposi- 
tion among a portion of the native Hawaiians, it is yet 
also true that foreigners are a decided majority of the 
population. 


.... It is a curious and by no means creditable thing that 
the House of Representatives of Connecticut should have 
rejected at first the nomination of Prof. Simeon Baldwin, 
of Yale, to be a justice of the State Supreme Court. He 
was in every way qualified for the position, being a fine 
lawyer and having attained eminence at the bar. His in- 
tegrity and judicial temperament nobody could call in 
question. He was undoubtedly rejected for political rea- 
sons. Both Democrats and Republicans joined in the vote 
against his confirmation. He was probably not enough of 
a Democrat to suit the majority, and too much of a Demo- 
crat to please some of the Republicans. The public criti- 
cism of this legislative act was so pronounced that the 
House has finally reconsidered its action and confirmed 
him. The first vote of rejection indicated a strange lack 
of regard for the public interests. 


....We have from an Ohio subscriber an enthusiastic 
acknowledgment of the value of our last number, contain- 
ing a symposium on Science and Religion, articles by three 
Cabinet officers and others on Mr. Blaine, and much inter- 
esting matter besides. He says: 

I feel like expressing my thanks every time Tug INDEPENDENT 
comes to my study. But this morning there is so much of value 
in variety, quality and suggestive helpfulness that the number is 
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worth to me more than the whole fifty-two issues of some of my ] 
periodicals. Out of sixty papers, magazines, etc., which come to 
my table upon subscription or by way of exchange THE INDE- 
PENDENT is far at the head, and ina number of instances it leads 
special and technical periodicals in their own chosen depart- 
ments. 

Such appreciative letters are full of encouragement. 


....A curious incident illustrating the interference of 
the Government in a country like Germany, which under- 
takes to settle how persons shall be baptized and buried, 
is afforded by the punishment of a workman ina village 
near Dresden, who gave the name of Robespierre Danton 
to his baby boy. The Registrar refused to record the 
name, and the workman declared that if he could not name 
his child Robespierre Danton he would not name it at all. 
He was fined twenty marks for his neglect, and appealed to 
a higher court in Dresden, where the judge decided against 
him, that ‘“‘in a country both Christian and monarchical no 
man has the right to name his child after avowedly atheis- 
tic and republican scoundrels.”’ Itis better to live in a 
country where a man has the liberty of being a fool. 


....-After years of bitter criticism Bismarck finds some- 
thing to praise in the course of the Emperor of Germany. 
William IT has done his best of late to bring about a better 
feeling between Germany and Russia, and to weaken the 
alliance of the latter Power with France. He has taken 
the utmost advantage of the visit of the Czarowitz, and 
arrangements have been made for a meeting between the 
Czar of Russia and the Emperor of Germany. All this 
looks toward assuring the peace of Europe, which is what 
Bismarck had at heart. Meanwhile the fact of which the 
Goveroment organs make so much—that the per-capita 
tax of Germany is much less than that of France or Italy 
—is helping the prospects of the passage of the Army bill. 


..»eOne of the parishes in Louisiana in which white su- 
premacy has been most mischievous is Avoyelles. At last 
the patient Negro could endure it no longer, and the 
parish is almost destitute of laborers, the Negro having 
left for Oklahoma or elsewhere. There are old creole Ne- 
groes who speak French and a little English, and when 
asked the reason why they left they replied that they were 
endeavoring to establish schools for their children, and for 
this reason the whites objected and maltreated them so 
that they were obliged to leave, They have disposed of 
their property at a great sacrifice. They are the best la- 
borers and the most industrious class of people. This is 
what * regulators ”’ do. 


....One of the first official recognitions of the doctrine 
that there is honor among thieves, or at least that there 
may be honorable criminals, is found in the message of 
Governor Turney to the Legislature of Tennessee. He rec- 
ommends the purchase of a coal mine, where convicts may 
be employed in mining. But he makesa novel suggestion 
for the benefit of men of good family who have been be- 
trayed into political or emotional homicide : 

“The man of honor who, in an unfortunate moment, has yield- 
ed to passion and made himself guilty of a lower grade of homi- 
cide should not be placed on a level with the common thief, bur- 
glar, ravisher, murderer, etc. The apartments should each be 
appropriately named.” 

We shall be glad to see the name selected for murderers of 
honor. 


.... Prof. C. E. Norton, of Harvard University, writes us : 

The article by Colonel Higginson in a recent number of THE 
INDEPENDENT, entitled ** Lowell’s Interleaved Dictionary,’ seems 
likely to give an incorrect impression in regard to the disposal of 
Mr. Lowell’s library. 

The greater part of his library remains undisturbed upon the 
shelves at Elmwood, ashe left it. A portion of it has, according 
to his will, been given to the library of Harvard College. But the 
shelves at Elmwood show no gaps. 

Some hundred volumes, most of which were such as accumu- 
late upon the hands of every man of letters, without his choice 
and form no proper part of his library, were sold at auction in 
accordance with directions given by Mr. Lowell some time before 
his death. 


....A prominent Presbyterian pastor, who heartily 
agrees with our position against the Presbyterian provi- 
sion allowing appeals from acquittals, calJs our attention 
to an overture adopted ten months ago by the Presbytery 
of Cayuga, asking the General Assembly to take such ac- 
tion as shall make “the principle laid down in the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, in 
the words: ‘Nor shall any person be subject for the same 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life and limb,’ ” ‘‘ ap- 
plicable in all prosecutions initiated by any judicatory of 
the Presbyterian Church.”’ Our correspondent suggests 
that possibly the right of appeal should be allowed to an 
individual prosecutor. 


....Chaplain McCabe, Senior Secretary of the Metho- 
dist Missionary Society, says that according to recent re- 
ports the Propaganda Society at Rome, with all the world 
to collect from, receives about $1,272,000 yearly, while the 
Methodist Episcopal Church gathers upward of $1,269,000, 
or, including the offerings for the woman’: societies and 
Bishop Taylor’s work, $1,800,000. The Church of Rome 
is not liberal in its gifts for missionary work. French 
Catholics are the most liberal, and Italians the least so. 
The six and a quarter million communicant:; in the United 
States do not average two cents apiece. 


.... Tammany influence is against the Quarantine bill as 
passed by the Senate. Tammany wants it modified and 
weakened for the benefit of the New York Health Depart- 
ment. It will be a thousand pities if it succeeds. It is a 
matter of great moment to be prepared for the cholera 
scourge when the season opens, The Representatives in 
the House will be held strictly accountable if they defeat 
an efficient national quarantine. 


-... The new General of the Jesuits has given orders to 
his brethren in this country not to discuss the school ques- 
tion any more. This time the tyranny is rather agreeable, 
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‘LET not your left hand know what your right hand 
doeth ” is a command Chicago obeys from necessity. It is 
too large a place to know half that its own self is doing. 
To-day while men on ’Change are shaking their fingers 
at one another and screaming out prices as if bent on gain- 
ing the world whetber they lose their own souls or not, 
very few are aware that one small spot of Chicago is made 
supremely happy. That little spot is the Bible Institute. 
Every student’s face there is beaming because ‘‘ Father 
Moody ”’ has come home. 

“ Of course everybody can love him,’’ they say ; ‘“‘ but he 
belongs to us.” 

The truth is, he is too thoroughly God’s man not to be 
everybody’s man. 

If ever there was a people’s church it is the great Chicago 
Avenue Church, or a people’s man, it is Mr. Moody. 

For days the students have been hastening hither and 
thither to proclaim the glad news: ‘‘ Mr. Moody is here 
and will preach Sunday,’”’ and written invitations are 
being widely scattered to gather the people in for a great 
jubilant day called the ‘ Feast of the Tabernacles.” 

Such a stirring up reveals that there is hardly a Tom, 
Dick or Harry on the North Side, who hasn’t some link to 
““Moody’s.” If he didn’t go there once himself to hear 
Mr. Moody when a ‘* Moodyite ”’ got hold of him, surely his 
wife’s sisters attend there, or at least he has a faint mem- 
ory of a text his little granddaughter learned in Moody’s 
Sunday-school. 

And they all mean to come. ‘ We don’t never go no- 
wheres, and we ain’t got decent clothes ready,” the tired 
house-mothers say ; ‘‘ but we must manage it somehow. I 
can tend the babies in the afternoon while Mary Ann and 
the other children goes; and when he comes home we can go 
in the evening. I’m glad it’s all day, or we couldn’t each 
get a bite of it.” 

Even the bitterest scoffers will admit: ‘* There’s religuon, 
which we’ve no sort of use for and then there’s Moody’s. 
We'll go there once in awhile and every time he’s here.” 
What that comprehensive term ‘‘ Moody’s” signifies is 
not quite clear ; it seems in their own minds to represent 
the sum-total of whatever has touched their better self in 
a pleasant way. 

The explanation of the spread of ‘* Moodyism ” through- 
out this region is beautifully simple. 

A long time ago Mr. Moody himself used to go among 
the poor in this part of the city making friends with peo- 
ple and carrying Christ intotbeir homes. The religion of 
Christ was introduced into the world as a religion of per- 
sonal iofluence, wasn’t it ? 

As Mr. Moody reminded his big family of children one 
morning, Christ spent most of his time in training twelve 
men not to preach but to pray and to be and sent them out 
transmitters of himself—twelve Christs, we might rever- 
ently say. 
So in Christ’s own way the work goes on, these students 
doing the exact work (‘‘the most beautiful work in the 
world, which, if you once get a taste of, everything else 
will seem tame,’’ Mr. Moody said in private conversation) 
which the founder of the Institute began years ago. 

Step into one of their weekly “‘ report meetings” and 
hear the ‘“‘ Moodyites”’ talking over what the Lord has 
wrought through them. It is enough to make easy-going 
Christians ashamed of themselves to find out how this 
little handful of men and women go threading their way in 
and out of this city in search of the lonest and forlornest 
beings it holds to bring them the ray of hope. 

It was enough to touch any heart when Superintendent 
Torrey said: ‘‘ One of our students has made a queer mis- 
take and sent one of the prisoners in Cook County Jail one 
of our invitations to the ‘Feast of the Tabernacles,’ He 
will no doubt be ‘unavoidably detained,’ but I’1] read his 
reply to show how God chose to use the mistake. ‘The let- 
ter read : 

** Dear Mr. Torrey: 1 cannot accept the kind invitation to 
your Feast of the Tabernacles as my term of confinement is still 
much longer; but | want to thank you very much for being re- 
membered. I shall keep the invitation always as it is the first I 
ever had.’” 

Ever so many people seemed to get something in their 
eyes just then, and couldn’t see quite clear for several mo- 
ments. 

To think of that poor, lonesume fellow, with only one 
thought to warm his heart with, that somebody in the out- 
side world, whose every comfort was denied him, had 
thought of him and wanted to give him a joy! 

When he comes out where will he go ’ to a saloon to find 
his old companions, or straigbt to ‘‘ Moody’s,”’ to see the 
kind friend who sent him the invitation and can, perhaps, 
help him to be a better man ? 

At the glad *‘ Feast of the Tabernacles ”’ no doubt many 
were thinking of that man who didn’t come. 

Other students told of Sunday services held in the jail for 

poor fellows like this one, and how many eagerly accept 
the invitation to come to Christ—perhaps the first they ever 
had. ‘To be taken by the hand and led Godward by young 
men like themselves, except that obedience to God has 
kept them from crime, must be easier than to find the way 
themselves. 

It is no wonder that many bless God for those prison 
doors through which they hope to gu out free men for 
the first time in their lives—made “free indeed” by the 
Son. 

Tbere was one story told in this report-meeting that 
sounded like a fairy-tale; but it must be true. It wastold 
by one of the men who accompanied a lady of the Institute 
as she went to take a young girl to the Anchorage Mission, 
where she had promised to go. 


owed money where she was and her trunk was held. “I 
don’t care for the trunk particularly,” she said, ‘except 
for my mother’s picture that’s in it. She’sa Christian and 
prays for me; and I can’t bear to go without that.” 
The lady plead earnestly with her: ‘‘ You really don’t 
want to go, I see; but God says: ‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’ Wouldn’t it be better to begin to answer your 
mother’s prayers by becoming a comfort to her than even 
to have her picture? And may not ‘these things,’ for 
you, mean your trunk? Cannot you just seek him first 
and trust about the trunk ?” 
“No, Ican’t.’’ And with that flat refusal the Christian 
worker had to go away disappointed. 
As far as human eye can see that journey was for noth- 
ing; but faith rose to the occasion. ‘‘ The seed was sown 
for God and God giveth the increase,’’ the worker said. 
A few days after, the same man who was telling this 
story, happened (?) to see a man leaning against a lump- 
post, weeping. He asked a kindly question, and the man 
said; ‘‘ Step into this doorway and I’1l tell you all about it. 
The other day I was where I could hear a lady’s voice in 
the next room pleading with a girl to forsake sin. She 
read to her from the Bible and prayed earnestly, but the 
girl kept saying she couldn’t. She gave as an excuse that 
she couldn’t give up her mother’s picture. It must have 
been God’s way to show me theawfulness of sin. When i 
saw such a flimsy excuse getting between that girl and her 
only salvation I realized the power of Satan to bind his 
victim hand and foot and I determined to get out of his 
clutches once and forever. I’ve joined my wife and now, 
she too, is rejoicing in our Savior; but my poor daughter, 
I’ve just been to find, will not come back to our home so 
long divided and that is why I am so distressed.” 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou canst not 
tell whither it goeth.”’ 
That precious seed blown by the Spirit into a heart of 
which the sower never dreamed, sprang up to bear this 
“fruit an hundredfold.”’ 
It seems most marvelous of all that this same student 
should be the one to meet that man; but God wanted the 
news sent straight to the strong Leart of faith that it 
might know for sure that the errand was not for naught. 
The boys’ meetings at Sunbeam Mission were reported 
most encouragingly, and rich blessings recounted upon the 
meetings held in street-car barns. 
It was especially good to hear this last; for where can be 
found a more loveless set of men than these half-frozen 
street-car drivers ? It is good that while God is ‘ blessing 
others” some drops of mercy fall on them. 
The accounts of ‘‘ cottage meetings” held all over the 
city were deeply interesting ; and one lady related the story 
of a woman who, “saved” in ‘‘ mothers’ meeting,” went 
home wanting to do something for Jesus ond found her 
way by telling over the lesson of the mother’ meeting each 
time to her husband, children and neighbors. ‘ ’Tisn’t 
much; but it’s all I’ve found yet,” she said. Yet who 
knows but many may believe ‘‘ because of the word of the 
woman ’’? 
The thought which remains with the listener at such a 
meeting is: 
“A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” Chicago 
isa big lump, God kuows, but possibly the greater part of 
its ‘ little leaven” centers in this and other such places 
where men and women equip themselves for soul 
winning. 

CHICAGO, ILL, 


ie 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE diocese of Massachusetts will be cared for fora 
month by Bishop Courtney, of Nova Scotia, who was 
rector of St. Paul’s Church in Boston for six years, and 
was formerly an assistant of Dr. Morgan in St. Thomas’s 
Church in this city. 

....Dr. Wilbur F, Chapman has been conducting special 
evangelistic meetings in Reading, Penn. Thousands have 
been in attendance, and the rink was crowded to overflow 
ing. For the first time in the history of the place the 
business houses were closed at half-past three one afternoon 
that employés might attend the meetings. 

....The Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, rector of the Catholic 
University of America at Washington, has been appointed 
to arrange with the general committee in charge of the 
Parliament of Religions to be held in Chicago for the 
proper and adequate presentation of the Catholic doctrine 
on the questions coming before that parliament. 








....The conference with regard to the union of Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians in Canada does not seem to have 
had any marked results. The gathering for the discussion 
gave occasion for emphasizing on either side the peculiar 
advantages of each with the effect of strengthening each in 
their own views. Stillit is probable that advantage will 
come from the conference in the line of co-operation rather 
than of union. 

....The Day of Prayer for colleges was observed with 
appropriate services in the various colleges throughout the 
country. At Marietta the new president, Dr. Simpson, 
preached a most impressive sermon, and a prayer and con 
secration meeting was held in the chapel of the First 
Church. Over 60 per cent. of the young men are pro- 
fessors of religion, ana there is a deeper interest than 
usual on the part of the students. 


....The Church of the Covenant (Presbyterian), of which 
Dr. J. H. Mclivaine is pastor, has arranged for a series of 
Sunday evening services through February of the usual 
interest. On February 5th there was a Salvation Army 
meeting, conducted by Chief of Staff Colonel Evans. 
On the 12th the tenement-house work will be presented by 
the Rev. William Elsing, on the 19th A. F. Irvine will talk 
about lodging houses, and on the 25th J. A. Riis will speak 
about the children of the poor. 


.... Arrangements have been made for a conference to be 








but it is tyranny al] the same, and there is no religion in it. 


When she was found she said she could not go, as she 


held at Chautauqua next summer of various charity and 
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organization societies. Among those to be represented are 
Toynbee Hall, in East London, whose superintendent, the 
Rev. Samuei Barnett, will be present; the university 
settlement in Rivington Street, N. Y.; Andover House, 
Boston; Hull House, Chicago; the university settlement 
in connection with the Northwestern University, Chicago, 
as well as different phases of work among the poor of the 
cities. 


...-A religious census of Lafayette College, taken in 
connection with the Day of Prayer for Colleges, shows a 
total church membersbip of 200 in an undergraduate 
body of 285. Of these 116 are in the professional depart- 
ments of the technical schools, leaving 169 in the other 
departments. There are 52 candidates for the ministry— 
about 31 per cent. The Christian Association is carrying 
on @ successful and earnest work in Sunday-schools in 
Easton and vicinity, as well as assisting in numerous other 
enterprises. There are twelve students planning to enter 
the foreign field, and there are eight who attended Mr. 
Moody’s summer school at Northfield last year. 


....Aceording to an article in a Danish Church paper, 
the activity of the Danish Bible Society during the past 
year has been the greatest in its existence of almost a cen- 
tury. Bibles, New Testaments and copies of the Psalms 
were distributed to the number of 23,375, an increase of 
about 2,090 over that of the previous year. Since 1887 the 
increase has been not far from sixfold. All the works are 
sold below cost, while 1,169 copies were distributed free 
among the poor, and 1,293 at half price during 1892. The 
principal feature of the year was the publication in May of 
the so-called Bridal Bible, in celebration of the King and 
Queen's golden wedding, the first copy being appropriate- 
ly presented to their majesties. 


.... The Rev. B. Fay Mills has been conducting meetings 
in Grinnell and in Sioux City, Ia. In Grinnell the students 
of Iowa College were deeply interested and held general 
and class prayer-meetings; a number were converted. 
There were also a large number of cottage prayer-meetings, 
and during the day there was a union prayer-meeting at 
the Baptist church, as well as other meetings at the vari- 
ous churches. The services at Sioux City lasted over 
twelve days,and the results were most gratifying to ali the 
pastors. All Protestant denominations except Unitarians 
and Episcopalians united in the movement, and at least 
forty churches shared in the results. Over a thousand 
ecards were signed, snd on every hand the results were 
recognized as most valuable. Mr. Mills’s next engagements 
are at Des Moines. 


.... The different benevolent and charitable organizations 
have been enriched during the past week by the wills of 
three women. Mrs. Harriet E. Brown, of Baltimore, has 
given to the Home Missionary Board of the Presbyterian 
Church $20.000; to the Foreign Mission Board $10,000; to 
the Young Woman’s Christian Association $5,(0%; to the 
Woman’s Industrial Exchange 85,000, and to the Vacation 
Lodge in the Blue Ridge Mountains #2,000. Mrs. Susan 
W. Simonds, of Boston, has given $5,000 to different insti- 
tutions ; among them the A. B. C, F. M. will receive $2,000, 
the American Home Missionary Society $1,500, the 
Wowan’'s Board of Missions $1,0%0, and the Phi'lips Church 
Society $500. Mrs. Marie Eichler, of Morrisasia, has left 
the sum of $11,000. The German Hospital receives $5,000, 
St. Joseph’s Church $2,000; Home for Incurables in F.rd- 
ham, $1,500; she has also sent 10,000 marks ($2,500) for the 
establishment of a kindergarten at Goeltheim, in Germany. 


.... The presbyteries have not been very rapid in taking 
action upon the revision overtures. So far something less 
than thirty have moved in the matter definitely, while 
some others have postponed action. So far as appears there 
seems to be very little of agreement, altho a majority de- 
clare against overture 3. The alleged irregularity in the 
original constitution of the committee has troubled a 
good many; but as yet very few have definitely decided 
to pass over the overtures on that account. The latest 
Presbytery to take action was Philadelphia North, which 
decided a little while since to take up the overtures in 
order. This was done this last week. The first was nega- 
tived, the second also by a vote of twenty-six to twenty « 
as the first was considered by most the least objectionable 
of all, and the second was on preterition, the point on 
which the revision movement started, it was apparent that 
there was no hope of securing approval ; hence all united 
in a petition to the Assembly to excuse them from voting 
on the overturez because of conscientious scruples in the 
minds of many as to their constitutionality. 


....News from Russia becomes worse and worse as far 
as the fate of religious dissenters isconcerned. Tbe com- 
mission appointed to work out a new plan for the govern- 
ment of the Protestant Church and settling its relations to 
the State. has reported to the Superior Procurateur of the 
Holy Synod, Pobedonoszew. Reliable information states 
that if the Czar approves this report, it will deprive the 
Protestant Church in Russia of its autonomy in every re- 
spect. The Petersburgskija Wicdomosti also announces 
that the Ministry of the Interior has taken steps toward a 
reorganization of the management of the Roman Catholic 
Church, putting this communion also under entire con- 
trol of the State. The Government is consistent and per- 
sistent in its determination to Russify the great Univer- 
sity of Dorpat. A chair for Greek Orthodox theology has 
been established, and a pope of the Cathedral at Kief, 
named Zarewsky, has been appointed to fill this chair. } 
Another Protestant minister, Pastor August Brenner, of 
Livonia, has been put into prison for marrying a couple 
claimed by the Orthodox Church. The same fate for the 
same reason has overcome Pastor Winfried Hansen. 


-. -The complaint made by Father Killeen, pastor of St. 
Mary’s Raman Catholic Church at Bergen Point, N. J., 
against Bishop Wigger, of Newark, bas been settled by 


Killeen and definitely against the Bishop. The Bishop had 
shut up Father Killeen’s church, St. Thomas's, and had 
directed the parishioners to attend St. Henry’s, a new 
church established near by for the benefit of the Germans, 
and in which German only was spoken, altho but a very 
small proportion of the worshirers understood German. 
This appeared to be a part of the Cahensly policy of devel- 
oping and perpetuating foreign German contro] in the 
Catholic Church. The case was, some days ago, settled 
in favor of Father Killeen and against Cahenslyism, but 
Bishop Wigger represented that it had been settled in his 
favor, and there was much mysstification before the public. 
In order to have this matter clearly understood Mgr. 
Satolli summoned both Bishop Wigger and Father Killeen 
before him at Washington, and there he rendered the fol- 
lowing decision, which is understood to be the doom of 
Cahenslyism in the Catholic Church in this country : 


“ First, St. Mary’s parish shall extend to Twenty-sixth Street— 
that is to say, up to St. Henry’s Church. 

“Second. A new parish is formed of the two churcbes, St. 
Thomas's and St. Henry’s, the Church of St. Thomas being the 
principal and the Church of St. Henry the subordinate. 

“Third. As there is no parish residence near St. Thomas’s 
Church, the pastor of the parish formed of the two united 
churches will reside for the present at St. Henry’s. 

Fourth. The Church of St. Thomas shall be restored and re- 
opened, and on Sundays and holidays the second und principal 
mass shall be celebrated in St. Thomas's. 

“ Fifth, Allsermons and instructions, not only in St. Thomas’s, 
but also in St. Henry’s Church, shall be given in the English lan- 
guage, there being but few Germans in St. Henry’s Church, and 
even those few understanding English. 

* Sixth. The present rector now residing at St. Henry’s is al- 
lowed to remain, but his snccessor shall be an English-speaking 
clergyman. This concession is made because of the present 
scarcity of priests in the diocese.” 


....The dedication of the first Congregational church in 
Salt Lake City on Jannary 22:1 was interesting not only 
for the circumstance itselfbut for its relation to the history 
of Christian work in Utah.. Just twenty-eight years before, 
on Sunday, January 22d, 1855, the Rev. Norman McLeod, 
under the commission of the American Home Missionary 
Society, preached the first evangelical -ermon ever preached 
in Utah. The following summer Independence Hall was 
erected, the cradle of Protestantism in that Territory, and 
on November 26th the fir-t sermon was preached in that 
ball by Mr. McLeod. The litt!e organization did not Jong 
survive the departure of its leader the vext year; but the 
work had been commenced; other religious denominations 
came iu to take its place, holding their first service in the 
same hall. On January 18th, 1874, the Rev Walter M. 
Barrows preached his first sermon in the hall: and asa 
result of his work the First Congregatioial Church of 
Salt Lake City was organized on May 24th of the same 
year. Ten years later the present pastor, the Rev J. Brai- 
nerd Thrall, entered upon his duties there. Independence 
Hall was sold in January of 1890, and for two years the 
congregation was migratory, worshiping in the Opera 
House and Salt Lake City Theater and Hammond Hali. 
The work on the new building was commenced in May, 
1891, and the corner stone was laid on July 27th of the same 
year. On the first Sunday in May, 1892, the coogregation 
occupied the new Sundsy-school rooms, and, on November 
27th, the main auditory. The services in connection with 
the dedication were very complete and interesting, includ- 
ing an elaborate liturgical service led by the pastor. The 
sermon was by the Rev. William F. Slocum, D.D , Presi- 
dent, of Colorado Springs. There were alsoa Sunday-school 
rally,a Young People’s Society rally and a fellowship 
service. At the latter an address of reminiscence was 
yiven by R. G. MeNiece, D.D., pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, and others by the pastors of the First Bap- 
tist Church, the First Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
the Central Christian Church. The total cost of the church 
was ahout $80.000, of which amount $50,000 was realized 
from the sale of the Independence Hall lot. The seating 
capacity is 1,000, with a possible increase to 1,200 by the use 
of chairs. It occupies a corner on the best avenue of the 


THE NORWEGIAN MISSION SOCIETY AND ITS 
WORK. 


BY THE REV. J. D. ROTH. 


UNDER its present organization this Society has been in 
existence for fifty years. Altho not strictly the State 
Church’s Society, its supporters are members of that 
Church, with the privilege of themselves ordering the 
work of the Society as they think best. Friends of mis- 
sions in Norway, apart from this organization, have as- 
sisted in maintaining missions among the Santals in India, 
and the Schreuder Committee fer sixteen years has sup- 
ported its own mi sion in Natal, Africa. Latterly, also, a 
Luther Mission Society has been organized, with head. 
quarters in Bergen; and another society has come into 
existence in Christiania, which works with the China In- 
land Mission. 

The Society named above, however, is the principal one 
in Norway, and bas with it the prestige of numbers, age 
and successful work. Its home field is divided into eight 
districts, in each of which a missionary convention is held 
each year. Within these districts parish, or local, organi- 
zations are effected, and each of these sends a delegate to 
the yearly convention of the district society. Once in three 
years a general convention is held, to which each local or- 
ganization may send a delegate, and the business of the 
Society is then attended to, or the seal of approval is set to 
the acts of the Society’sdirectory. The local organizations 
number about nine hundred. 

Yet more local are the Women’s societies, of which there 
are 8,000, and these bave a method of work that seems 


air is ended, they begin their meetings, which are held 
generally once in two weeks. They last a full half day, 
and spinnine-wheels and knitting instruments are set in 
use. Something edifying is read, hymns are sung: the 
work goes on with ashort pause for lunch, for which each 
ove brings something, never expecting more than that 
coffee may be prepared by the friends at whose bouse the 
meeting isheld. The meetings often are held at the pas- 
tor’s home; but often, also, at the home of a farmer. The 
work thus done is offered for sale each year in a bazar, and 
the proceeds go tothe mission treasury. 

The income of the Society for tbe last fcur years bas 
averaged $91,881.00 from direct gifts, and $30,240.00 
from other sources, Its principal mission fields are 
in Madagascar. On the two provinces, Imerina and 
Betsileo (the so-called Inland Mission), they have fourteen 
stations with seventeen ordained Norwegian missionaries, 
three lay assistants (a physician, a mechanic and a busi- 
ness marager), with ten women helpers. On the field they 
maintain a theological school, a teachers’ seminary, a med- 
ical school, a hospital, a lepers’ asylum, a high school, an 
industrial school, two boarding schools, a uumber of sew- 
ing schools, a school for the children of missionaries, and a 
printing establishment. A number of schoolbooks have 
been issued from this house, and a church paper appears 
regularly in the Hova tongue. 

In the Sakalava land they have tbree stations and three 
Norwegian missionaries; in the Bara land, one station and 
cne Norwegiin missicnary ; on the south coast, tbree sta- 
tions and three Norweviau missionaries; and in the Tanosi 
land, one principal and five auxiliary stations, wit one 
American-Norwegian missionary. The whole field is un- 
der. the direction of the Rev. Chr. Borchgrevivk, M.D., 
whese official title is Superintendent of Missions. As 
the result of its labors ia Madagascar it has in its care 40,- 
000 baptized natives, of whom 25,357 are communicant 
members of the Church. Its congregations number 460; 
its schools, 454; children in these schools, 28,405; its native 
teachers, 1,122: und its native ordained preachers, 20. Its 
average church attendance is 45.220, 

The latest fizure: for the Zulu mission are not at band. 
Three years ago they reported in this field 11 stations, 14 
Norwegian pastors, 16 native helpers (unordained), 500 com- 
muopicants, 2,000 church attendants, and 448 children in the 
schools. 

The Society has its headquarters in Norway, just outside 
Stavanger. Here is the home of 1ts scholarly secretary, 
the Rev. Lars Dahle; here, too, are its seminary and 
grounds, for the training of its missionaries and a home 
for the children of missionaries. The mission property is 
easily reached from the city, over a road paved with mas- 
sive blocks of granite, lined on either side with luxurious 
meadows or nicely kept lawns, 

In the Children’s Home there is an air of comfort, per- 
haps above what is expected. Too often everything con- 
nected with mission establishments is planned on the most 
modest and even parsimonious basis. Here one is impressed 
with the idea that he sees a pretty villa. In fact, the 
property had been the home of a well-to-do Norwegian, 
which the Society was enabled to buy on favorable condi- 
tions for its uses. The home is surrounded by a well. 
kept garden, and twenty chiidren are being kept and 
educated init. A large vineyard is part of the property. 
Surrounded by the greenest of foliage, the mission semi- 
nary and the secretary’s home are almost hidden, altho the 
pational flag floats over the former and attracts the visit- 
or’s attention. Here, also, there is an air of solid comfort. 
The students in the seminary number thir'een, and they 
live as one family. An excellent, childless couple are the 
‘* House Elders,”’ and one thinks, on seeing all, rather of a 
pastor’s family with arich supply of grown sous, than of 
an institution to train men for work in heathen lands. A 
living and study room on the lower floor, and a bed- 
room on the upper one are allowed for every two students. 
Photographs, etchings and landscapes in oil ornameuted 
the walls, and different musical instruments testify that 
they are in common use. 

The course of instruction and training covers six years. 
Last year the subjects of instruction were New Testa- 
ment exegesis (Greek text); Old Testament exegesis 
(Norwegian translation); Dogmatics; Introduction to the 
Holy Scriptures; Church History; Mission Studies, and 
Music. German and English studies and exercises extend 
through the course. Three times a week, for two hours 
each, the students areengged in the field or the garden. 
Their industrial training is had in cabinetmaking, wood- 
turning, locksmithing, bookbinding, etc., aud shops are 
maintained for these exercises. The manual dexterity of 
many thus trained is astonishing to us, especially when 
applied to wood-carving. The instructors are the Secre- 
tary of the Society, a candidate of theology, the House 
Father of the Children’s Home who is also a pastor, an or- 
ganist and an architect. Beside the seminary is a moder- 
ate sized building used as a museum, and filled with in- 
teresting objects from Zululand and Madagascar. 
CATASAUQUA, PENN. 


Biblical Research. 


THE GOSPEL OF PETER AND THE CANONICAL 
GOSPELS. 


IT is the most natural thing in the world that the chief 
interest of biblical scholars in the newly discovered Gospel 
of Peter should center in the relation existing between 
this document and the New Testament gospels. What 
new light do these fragments throw on the S\noptic Gos- 
pels and on the Johannean Problem? These are questions 
which Harnack, in his ‘* Bruchstiicke des Evangeliums 
und der Apokalypse des Petrus,” published as Heft II of 
Vol. [X, of the “ Texte und Untersuchungenzur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur,” edited by himself and Von 
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prominent in his investigations. His researches, covering 
ve ity-ei1gat pszex, which have also appeared as aseparate 
brochure, are, doubtless, the most thorough study yet made 
of these literary finds. Not only has he had the benefit 
of the textual criticisms of a dozen German. French and 
English scholars: but he bas by his introduction, 
amended text, commentary notes, excursus and index, 
made his patnphlet the best manual extant for the 
study of these valuable documents. He has also 
divided the text into verses, the Gospel into sixty and the 
Apocalypse into thirty-four, and this division will doubt 
less stand for future citations. He, together with other 
scholars, puts a very high estimate on these fragments, 
especialiy on the Gospel, and assigns them to the second 
century, proving also that they are really the works known 
under these names in early patristic literature. In regard 
to the relation existing between the Gospel of Peter and 
those of the New Testament he says as follows: 


I have already remarked that our Gospel appears to be based 
on the Canonical Gospels, and accordingly to be younger than 
thes2. The impression last mentioned is confirmed by a closer 
investigation. In the account of the resurrection of Christ the 
account here given is over against that found in Matthew, in im- 
portant points of a sscondary character. In reference to its rela- 
tion to the different gospels and the direct dependence on these, 
it appears to me to be proved that our author was acquainted with 
the Gospel of Mark (cf. the notes on 7, 8,24, 31, 37, 51, 58 (54), 57, 60). 
If this can be accepted, then the statements in our Gospel, vs. 
58-60 (i. ¢., the last verses], have a special worth ; for if 57 is from 
Mark then it is natural to suppose that 58-6) are also from this 
source and that it is taken from the lost conclusion of the Gospel 
of Mark. In favor of this we mention: 1, the connection; 2, the 
excellent couteuts of this section; 3, the expression ‘Levi, the son 
of Alpheus,” peculiar to Mark. 

We cannot, however, conclude with the same certainty that 
the author made use of our Matthew. Without adoubt he stands 
nearest to Matthew of all the Canonical Gospels (the fragment be- 
gius with the washing of hands by Pilate, whichis narrated only 
by Matthew, and closes with one or several appearances of Jesus 
to his disciples in Galilee without having reported such in Jeru- 
salem, agreeing in this with Matthew; it describes the moment 
of the resurrection, which is done only by Matthew; it reports 
the watchers at the grave, known only to Matthew, etc); but, on 
the otasr hand, it agin departs from Matthew in so many in- 
stances and so materially that itis more natural to suppose that 
he drew trom the same fund of traditions and reports (/raditions 
ual Legendenkreis) from which Matthew drew, but not directly 
and possibly not in a secondary manner even dependent upon the 
latter. This opinion is confirmed by the fact that wherever the 
two gospels differ the advantage is generally, tho not always, on 
the side of Matthew. Much in our new Gospel looks like a direct 
and Jiteral copy of Matthew, a good deal like a further develop- 
ment from this source. ... The dilemma is this: Either the Gospel 
of Peter is based on our Matthew—and then it has used this Gos- 
pel as an incomplete and partly unreliable source, with great 
freedomand greatly correcting it; or (what appears more prob- 
able to me) it is based upon a source related to our Matthew, 
which it has developed still further. In the latter case it yet re- 
mains ah open question whether our first gospel was used asa 
secondary source or not. 

The question as to the relation of the Gospel of Peter to Luke 
isin a similar condition. Two parts, namely, Herod in the narra- 
tive of the Passion of Christ and the words of the thief on the 
cross, this gospel has in common only with Luke. But how en- 
tirely different is the story here told! Hasthe author used Luke 
or traditions similar to those in Luke? In the first of these two 
sections, 1nso far as a comparison can be made, he is secondary 
over against Luke. In the second instance a final judgment is 
not possible. It must at least remain an open question whether 
our author kuew Luke or not. 

In regard to the relation between the Gospel of Peter and that 
of Join, it must be said that outwardly the connection here is the 
most distant. In his position over against the Jews, he agrecs 
with the Fourth Gospel; and even surpasses the latter in the way 
in which he pushes Pilate into the background and makes the 
leader of the Jews responsible for the condemnation of the Lord. 
A dependence on John cannot, howevey, be claimed on this 
ground, not even on the basis of the word yar llels existing be- 
tween the two. The fact that our guspel closes with an account 
of the appearance pf Chri-t to Peter at the Sea of Galilee ts an 
im >ortaut parallel to John 21: 18qq., but nothing more. There 
are, however, five passages which can be regarded as showing a 
dependence un Johan, namely the * Garden of Joseph,” v. 24 (unly 
Jonn 19: 41); the reference to the Jewish law, ve. 5 and 15 (ef. 
John 19; 81); the nails in the hands of Christ, 21 (cf. John 20: 20, 
25, 27), but not of the feet ; the account of the breaking of the 
bones, 4; aud possibly v. 7. Yet if this dependence is accepted 
We Must putuy with the consequences: 1, that the author of the 
Peter Gospel did not trouble himself much about that of John; 
%, that intae most certain places where he needed il, he changed 
i.; for ia whatever way we may interpret v. 14,the account of 
tae breaking of the limbs, 1t is in couflict with John. The best 
verse pinting toa connection between the two gospels is found 
ia v.5 (on the day of cruciiixion), according to which Jesus was 
cruciiel on the Mth of Nisan, as is repurted in the Fuurth 
Gospel. 

Far from solving the historical and literary enigmas pre- 
Feuted by the Synoptic and the Johaanean problems, the new Gos- 
pel,at least as yet, has only complicated matters. To the four 
factors which, because we canuot delinitely determine their 
Sources, are in putt dark problems (uabekunule Gréssen), a titth 

dark problem bas been added. If all the data coutained in 
the new Gospel beyond what is given in the Canonical Gospels 
are untrustworthy, secondary, or even tertiary, its relatioa to 
the Syaoptic Gospels, and again its independent coatents are su 
great, its relations to Matthew, Murk an! Lake so hke those 
which these sustain to each other, that nobody in the future can 
pass by without notice the Peter Gospel when he studies critic- 
ally the Canonical Gospels. However we wnay judge in regard 
to its relation to these, so much is now already certain, that our 
Gospel is no Diatessaron, and that it belongs toa time when the 
£0spel material was yet in 2 fluctuating state. For if we suppose 
that it drew all of its materials fron the Canonical Gospels, then 
we must conclude that it employed thessin the freest manner 
possible, and did not hestitate to change them; if we conclude 
that it iseatirely independent of these, then we must conclude 
also that by the side of the Canonical Guspels there was yet a 
stream of evangelical traditions and stories (Legender), quite 
independent in character, and not found in any way by the 
already fixed gospel writings. From this dilemna we could 
only be freed if it were proven that the Gospel of Peter repre- 
sents an extra churchly or heretical Christian commission. Yet 
even the acknowledged * Docetic”’ tracts do not prove the un- 
churchly character of such a writing in the second century, and 
in the following it will tcccme plain that he Gospel carnot be 
accriLed to a Grcetic ecuice, 


Harnack continues his discussions and shows that this 
Gospel was known by Justin and was used by him in his 
*"Arouvguoveluara, and that the Didascalia-Gospel, cited 
so otten inthe Syriac groundwork of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, is the Peter Gospel before us. He also (p. 
47) considers this Gospel, as well as the Canonical Gospels, 
an independent (selbstiindiger) attempt to narrate the 
Gospel history. Then (p. 53) from v. 58 he concludes that 
the Gospel des not know of any appearance of Christ at 
the grave on Easter morning, on which subject Paul, too, 
is silent, and claims that in this important matter we 
have in the Gospel of Peter a tradition (Ueberlieferung) 
which is older than Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and, 
next to Paul, is our best source of information in this re- 
spect. 

Harnack concludes his vorrede with these words : 

The following pages will show that the new find is for the 
History of the Canon and forthe History of Old Christian litera- 
ture and for the history of the Gospels much more valuable than 
a first glance would suppose to be the case. We now have, un- 
less all sigus fail, the fourth (or fifth) writing which Justin used in 
his Memorabilia of the Apostle(and for this reason the source of 
a number of * Agrapha” can now be identified); aud we are now 
enabled to trace upto the beginning of the second century that 
class of literature which in Dante’s “ Hell” found its classic ex- 
pression. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 19TH. 


REBUILDING THE WALL.—NEn. 4: 9-21. 





GOLDEN TEXT.—We made our prayer unto our God, and 
set a watch ayainst them.—Neh 4: 9. 

Notes.—*‘ The strength of the bearers of burdens is de- 
cayed,’’—These bearers were the poor working people, very 
likely impressed for the work. They were tired out and 
discouraged, and the work but half done. “Our ad- 
versaries.”’—Tobiah, Sanballat and Geshem, Tbey planned 
a sudden attack, coming from Samaria. “ Ve must re- 
turn to us.”’—As translated in the Revised Version it means 
that the Jews near Samaria begged them to come fiom 
Samaria to help defend them. But the translation is not 
easy. ** Lowest parts of the space behind the wall. ’— 
Where there was room enough to put the soldiers. 
** Ajter their families.”’—That was the custom, for them to 
fight with their clansmen, under their local officers. 
* Half of my servants.’’—These are not the people general- 
ly, not the volunteers, nor the impressed poor workmen, 
but Nehemiah’s own servants, which he needed as Persian 
Governor.———" The rulers.”’—Especially military cap- 
tains. “They that bare burdens.’’—Generally carried 
in baskets, on the head, if not too heavy. “ He that 
sounded the trumpet.’’—The trumpeter remained by Nehe- 
miah, ready at any moment to give an alarm or an order. 
‘* From the rising of the morning until the stars ap- 
peared.” —That is, from early dawn till dark. The hours 
were very long, for it was midsummer, and it was very de- 
sirable to hurry the work through while the king allowed 
Nehemiah to do the work. 

Instruction.—Ncehemiah says: ‘‘ We made our prayer ”’ 
“and set a watch.’”’ Thatis what Jesus tells his disciples 
to do, ** Watch and pray.” The two go together. Trust 
in God and keep your powder dry. Praying is of no use 
without working. Pray to God, use faith, but get a doc- 
tor also if you are sick. It is unbiblical to imagine, as 
some do, that prayer alone is to save the sick. 

To complain of the rubbish, when you have work to do, 
is very foolish. Clear the rubbish out, That is the busi- 
ness of the Coristian Church. God sets usat wall-building, 
und there is much rubbish, all sorts of evil habits and insti- 
tutions, and we must remove them before a beautiful tem- 
ple can be built. 

Rubbish and wall-building tire and frighten heartless 
Christians. We veed Nehemiahs to keep them at work and 
stir up their faith, with not afew rough words. [hat is 
the busiuess of the pastor, or the superint ndent or 
teacher. 4 

‘T ne adversaries are all the time saying what they said of 
Nehemiah and the Jews. So now the bud elements always 
expect to conquer, and they meau to. ‘The saloon keepers 
mean to rule, aud they will if we du not watch and peay. 

And tne Jews who lived near by the adversaries were 
themseives frightened,aud tea times they came and warped 
their brethien to stop work, or they would be kil ed. It is 
not safe for one’s moral courage to live too much in inti- 
macy with theeneiny. Our part is with the Lord's army, 
not lingering around the other camp. 

Nehemiah set them in arms by families. Families un- 
derstand each other. They can encourage each other. They 
should think of each other’s danger, and protect each other 
frum the evil influences that attack society. Let brothecly 
love continue, 

Why shouid a man fear who knows the Lord is on his 
side ? What does the enemy amount to against God ? 

The defense of home and family against the assaults of 
public temptation and corruption ought to arm every ove 
of us to put down the saloon, tue race track, corrupt poli- 
tics, or every other social evil. Thy are ruining our sons 
and daughters, our brothers and sisters. Let us fight 
them with all courage and determination. 

Nehemiah gave each his work. Many carried on their 
heads baskets of earth and threw them into the valley; 
many lifted stones and put them in place; :ome were over- 
seers, and then there was the trumpeter, who seemed to 
be doing nothing. But his work was as important as 
theirs ; aud Nehemiah’s, tho he did not put his hand toa 
stone, was most important of ail. God gives to each ac- 
cording to bis several ability, and bids us work, But each 
must take some work. Most of us must do the common 
work, and that should occupy us thoroughly, without com- 
plaint. 

ta Nehemiab’s life is a grand lesson for leaders, for pastors 
































and teachers, Why are not they as anxious and sorry as he 
when they see evil all about them? Why do they not 
watch and pray ? Why do not they see to it that the walls 
are built? We sometimes say, ** Dare to be a Daniel ”’; but 
it 1s better to try to be a Nehemiah. 

Nehemiah teaches us commun sense, wise precaution and 
dauntless courage. Why should the Devil have all the 
wisdom of the serpent? Prudent courage becomes a 
Christi+n. 

They worked long days then, from early dawn to star- 
ligbt. It is a lesson for hard work, with no asking for 
short hours, under occasions of great pressure. When the 
walls were built they doubtless let up their intensity. But 
men who expect success do not stint their work. No suc- 
cessful man ever does. He does not find time enough to 
do the work he wants:to do. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BLACKBURN, ALEXANDER, Lowell, 
bridge, Mass. 
BROWN, J. W., Raynham, Mass., resigns. . 


COR T. B., Washington, C. H., O., accepts call to Bay City 
ch. 


accepts call to Cam- 


CRANDELL, Davin, died Jan. 24th, Moncton, N. B., aged 98. 
DAVENPORT, W. H., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

FARLEY, E. J., Stillwater, accepts call to Malone, N. Y. 
HARVEY, Ransow, inst. Feb. 2d, Germantown, Penn. 
McKILLOp, R., McMinnville, Ore., accepts call to Centralia 


ash. 
MOeSs. T. B., East Poultney, Vt., accepts call to North Tisbury, 
Mass, 


NUNN,S. J., Mount Tabor, Minn., resigns. 

RUPERT, W. A., Grass Lake, Mich., resigns. 

SHERMER, W. H., Elizabeth, N. J., resigns. 

WILSON, M., Jersey City, N. J., called to Stratfield, Conn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALDEN, CuHARLtss A. (Bapt.), inst. Jan. 24th, Schenectady, N. Y. 

ATWOOD, Cnarues B., Whiting and Sudbury, Vt., accepts 
call to Pres, ch., Whitehall, N. Y. 

BRADLEY, WILLIAM, Minden City and Helena, Mich., resigns. 


BROWN, Carveron F., Andover Sem., accepts cail to St. 
Chail.s, minu. 


COLE, THomas W., Columbus, Neb., resigns. 
CHILD, L. S., Choctaw City, Ukla. Ter., resigns. 
CRAWFORD, SIpDNkeY, inst. Jan. 26th, Rutland, Mass. 


ee =< ROSELLE T., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to York, 
eb. 


DIMON, Jacos V., Whatcom, Wash., resigns. 

DUNNELL, ALBERT, Biue Hill, Me.,accepts call to Johnson, Vt. 

DONALDSON, Levi J., Charlestown, O., resigns. 

DUNLAP, GrEorGe H.. Holland, Vt., resigns. 

ENGLISH, WiLuiaM F,, inst. Jan. 25th, East Windsor, Conn. 

FORBES, Crarves A., Leona and Highlands, accepts call to 
Seneca, Kan. 

FORBUSH, WrLcrAm B., inst. Jan. 27th, Riverside ch., East 
Providence, R. 1. 

FREEMAN, Marston 8., Newell, Ia., resigns. 

CLE ASOR. CrhARLES A., Somers, Conn., accepts call to Wake- 
man, O. 

GRINNELL, EuGene L., Copemish, accepts call to Chassell and 
Jacobsville, Mich. 

HARDY, MILLARD F., not resigned at Harrisville, N. H. 

HERSEY, CHARLEs F., inst. Jan. 25th, Burlington, Mass. 

JAMESON, Eprurarm, O., Millis, Mass., resigns. 

JAMES, Davin R., Berlin Heights, O., resigns. 


KAMBOUR, G B.. Andover Sem., accepts call to Templeton, 
Mass. 


LEWIS, FRANK F., Putney, Vt., resigns. 
MALVERN, Lewis, (Free Bapt.), called to Stoneham, Mass. 
MARSHALL, HENnry, Vernon, Mich., resigns, 


MATHEWS, Rupert B., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Skowhe- 
gan, Me. 


meee aT. Isaac W., Ludington, Mich., accepts call to Bunker 
ill, duh. 


McKNIGHT, Harry C., inst. recently Sherman, Conn. 

OAKLEY, E, CLAnence. Plymouth Ave. ch., Oakland, Cal., re- 
signs. 

Ones, JAMES B., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Genoa Junction, 

fis. 

PERRY, FRANK §8., ord, Jan. 24th, Leigh, Neb. 

PINCH, PeARs£, Newton, called to Emporia, Kan. 

ROGERS, W. C., inst. Jan. 24th, Breckville, O. 

SEAMAN, CHARLES, Buffalo, accepts call to Grand Island, N. Y. 

SMITH, JONATHAN G., inst. Jan. 17th, Crookston, Minn. 


STIMSON, Henry A.,St. Louis, Mo., called to Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, N. Y 


SINCLAIR, CARL E., Clay Center, Kan., resigns. 
SLATER, Cnarves, Woodburn, accepts call to Stark, I). 
STRONG, Dwiacart A., accepts call to Madison, O. 
THOME, James A , inst. Jan. 28th, Lakeview, Cleveland, O. 
TITUS, HERBERT K., inst. Jan. 8th, Vergenues, Vt. 


VAN VLEET, WitiraAM M., Richmond, Mich., accepts call to 
Nickerson, Kan. 


WiILLEY, Evmer E., St. Louis, accepts call to Jop'in, Mo. 
WISWALL, ALEXANDER, inst. Jan. 25th, Upton, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOYD, WrLuiAM, Camden, N. J.,called to Lansdowne, Penn. 
BRANCH, ROLL, inst. recently Marshfield, Wis. 

CAMPBELL, J. 1., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Missoula, Mont. 
DONALDSON, Wiison E., Allegheny, Penn., resigns. 

COLE, W. W., Cayuga, accepts call to Camden, N. Y. 
DUNLOP, Davip, Kelso, Wash., called tu Mt. Tabor, Ore. 
DUBAMT. WILLIAM, is to be inst. Feb. ith, Saratoga Springs, 


JOHNSON, Henry, South Bend, Ind., called to Duluth, Minn. 


MILLER, W. P.. West Bay City, Mich., called to Holladay’s 
Addition, Ore. 


MITCHELL, James, New Bedford, Mass., resigns. 

OLNEY, A. R., inst. Feb Ist, West Troy, N. Y. 

PARKER, G. D., Cutler, accepts call to La Gro and Liberty, Ind. 

REEVES. T. A., Woonsocket, R. I., accepts call to Ruckaway, 
ave . 


ROGERS, Henry M.. Dayton, called to Ladoga and Union, Ind. 

TALMAGKE, FRANK De WITT, Brooklyn, N. Y., called as assist- 
aut to Christ ch , Philadelphia, t enn. 

THOMSON, E. W., Marengo, LII., resigns. 


WILBER, H. P., Rapid City, S. D., accepts call to Newhall and 
San Fernando, Cal. 
WILSON, Jomn, Creston, accepts call to Celina, O. 
WOLFF, A. T., Frankfort, Ind., accepts call to Calvary ch., De- 
troit, Mich. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALBRIGHT, D. W.. Ref. Ger., Manbeim, Penn., resigns. 
BOWNE, 3£0BGE W., Prot. Epis., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
DILLINGHAM, Prrr, Unit., inst. Feb. lst, Brockton, Mass, 
GRAHAM, 8. T., Prot. Epis., Norwalk, Conn., called to Mt. 





Vernon,_.N. Y. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The in- 
terests of our readers will guide us in the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 








FROUDE’S SPANISH STORY OF 
THE ARMADA.* 





WHATEVER Mr. Froude writes com- 
mands attention if for no other reason 
than because of his inimitable style. We 
have learned to accept his conclusions 
with caution, to dissent strongly from 
many of his opinions, and yet read him 
with such pleasure that we are sometimes 
inclined to say ‘‘ almost thou persuadest 
mae 

Mr. Froude’s last volume, now on our 
table, consists of six papers, of which four 
are historical—‘‘ The Spanish Armada,” 
** Antonio Perez,” ‘‘Saint Teresa” and 
‘**The Templars.” Two journals of tour- 
ing in the fiords of Norway, which com- 
plete the volume, might have been judi- 
ciously omitted, as they not only add little 
to our knowledge, but are entirely out of 
character with the other essays. Before 
dismissing these two papers, however, we 
may call attention to the incongruity of 
presenting so much about the scenery of 
a country by a writer who confesses that: 


“For lakes and mountains, however 
beautiful, the appetite soon becomes sa- 
tiated. They please, but they do not excite; 
and there is something artificial in the 
modern enthusiasm for landscapes.”’ 


As for all this peccant ‘‘modern enthu- 
siasm for landscapes” which Mr. Froude 
treats so cavalierly, it may be said that it 
“came pari passu with an enthusiasm for 
descriptive poetry, and indicates, not that 
we love human nature or the delineation of 
it less in our generation, but that, with 
wider culture and a growing knowledge 
of tha secrets of Nature, our sympathies 
have broadened. There is nothing forced 
about it: itis the natural result of intel- 
lectual evolution. Nor is Mr. Froude any 
nearer the mark when he says : 


“* Velasquez or Rubens could appreciate a 
fine effect of scenery as Wellas Turner or 
Stanfield; but with them it was a frame- 
work [background?] subordinate to some 
human interest iv the center of the picture.” 


We turn with relief from these touring 
trifles to the historical papers in which 
there is much to condemn as well as to 
praise ; but which at least offer something 
solid to strike when our inclination to 
strike is aroused. Of these essays the one 
on the Templars is the least important, 
both because it presents little that is new 
and because the author himself arrives at 
no definite conclusion regarding the 
amount of truth involved in the tremen- 
dous charges brought against the Order. 
He inclines to the opinion that on the 
whole the most reasonable explanation of 
the destruction of the Templars lies in the 
fact, that the period of their usefulness 
had expired and their vast possessions 
were demanded to swell the revenues es- 
pecially of France. There is nothing new 
in this idea. 

The essay on Saint Teresa displays the 
author in his happiest vein. It is very 
agreeably written, offers some very inter- 
esting facts regarding the career of a re- 
markable woman, little known outside 
of Roman Catholic circles, and presents 
an excellent résumé of the condition of the 
religious movement in Spain at that 
period. The papacy has always boasted 
of its unity while the ranks of Protestant- 
ism have been rent into many sects often 
hostile to each other. But a study of the 
internal history of Roman Catholicism 
shows that its apparent unity has been 
only superficial, and that there have been 
maby periods when that Church has been 
racked by schisms, agitated by reformers, 
or shaken to its foundations by visionary 
fanatics, all careful to pursue their pur- 
poses within the pale of the Church and 

accepting without open dissent the su- 
premacy ofthePope. Spain, the conserv- 
ative, the enemy of progress and change, 





* THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA AND. 
OTHER ES#AY8. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1892. 1 vol. 
12m0, pp. 54, 


the most dearly beloved “and faithful 
daughter of the Church, has, perhaps, 
more than any other country been the 
scene of these internecine ecclesiastical 
conflicts. 
We can also turn with pleasure to the 
opening paper of thisvolume, The sp'en- 
dor and the tragedy of the Invincible 
Armada have often been told. But it 
seems there was something yet to be re- 
lated of this mighty episode which ele- 
vated Great Britain to be the first naval 
power in the world and reduced Spain 
from her pinnacle of renown to a second 
rank in the councils of Europe. Hither- 
to the most complete as well as authentic 
original document existing on this subject 
has been the narrative of the Accountant- 
General of the Fleet, Don Pedro Coco 
Calderon, preserved in the archives of 
Simancas. But it left much to be de- 
sired. The defect bas at last been sup- 
plied by an officer in the present Spanish 
navy, Captain Fernandez Duro. He has 
with much industry sifted a newly dis- 
covered collection of letters and docn- 
ments relating to the subject. The result 
is a narrative which, in the words of Mr. 
Froude, 
‘enables us for the first time really to un- 
derstand what took place. But, more than 
that, he reproduces the spirit and genius of 
the time: he enables us to see, face to face, 
the De Valdez, the Recaldes, the Oquendos, 
the De Seyvas, who had hitherto been only 
names to us. With innocent necro- 
mancy he calls the dead out of their graves, 
and makes them play their drama over 
again.” 
This is, indeed, high praise from one 
who had already mastered all that had 
hitherto been known on the subject. By 
the aid of this narrative of Captain Duro, 
Mr. Froude proceeds to give us the most 
interesting and valuable account of the 
Armada which has yet appeared in the 
English language. We are permitted to 
enter into the feelings of Philip [I and his 
people in connection with the equipment 
and sailing of the mighty fleet ; we ein- 
bark in the flagship, and witness the hes- 
itation of the Admiral ; we hear his chief 
commanders advising with him in his 
richly decorated cabin; we share in the 
fanatical enthusiasm of the crews, their 
growing discontent, their sufferings, and 
their despair. If Mr. Froude’s narrative 
is a digest of another's story still it is well 
done, and we are far more thankful to him 
for this than for some of his other writ- 
ings. 
It is not often that one finds opportunity 
to criticise Mr. Froude’s use of language. 
But such an occasion, pardonable in a 
landsman, occurs on page 44. He says of 
the movement of the fleet : 


“ But night was coming on. To bear up 
was to risk a renewal of the fighting, for 
which the Duke had no stomach.” 

The author has just told us, in a previous 
paragraph, that the fleet was running up 
the channel before a southwest wind. 
Ships were steered with a tiller in those 
days, and hence to bear up meant to put 
up the helm to windward when a ship 
was sailing close-hauled or with a beam 
wind, and thus keep her away before the 
wind. Now if the ** Armada” was already 
running before the wind, as stated, and 
desired to alter her course to beat down 
the channel and meet the English, then 
in that case, with the wind southwest, 
the phrase to express the maneuver 
would have been that they put the helm 
down, or hauled their wind, or the like. 
They certainly would not have said that 
they bore up, nor would they say s0 now, 
altho the tiller is moved by the aid of a 
wheel. 

The novel and interesting essay in 
this volume narrates a curious episode in 
the tortuous career of Philip II. It is en- 
titled “Antonio Perez; An Unsolved His- 
torical Riddle.” Here we find Mr, Froude 
on ground that is thoroughly congenial to 
him. He has made it his mission to act 
the part of Lady Macbeth and en- 
deavor to remove the ‘‘ damned spots” 
of blood which have indelibly stained 
the hands of sovereigns whom the 
world has long considered objects of 
just execration. While we agree 
with him that it is only fair that historic 





vironment rather than from the standards 
of ages or circumstances far removed from 
their own, yet, in general, something 
must be conceded to the justice of the 
verdict of public opinion fortified by the 
repeated verdict of succeeding genera- 
tions. Edward III lived in a far ruder 
period than Henry VIII, who was but a 
generation before Shakespeare; yet Ed- 
ward committed no such crimes as Henry. 
Why, at periods when corruption and 
bloodshed are common, are Borgia, and 
Charles IX, and Nero, and Nicephorus 
singled out as especially notorious for 
their wickedness? Why is the present 
Czar of Russia more execrable than 
his humane and enlightened father? To 
clear the reputation of such men is 
not to act in the interests of justice ; 
yet this is the ignoble task to which 
Mr. Froude has condescended. 
This is precisely what he has under- 
taken to do in the case of Antonio Perez 
and Philip II. Perez was no saint, and does 
not demand our sympathy like poor Anne 
Boleyn; but he faithfully accomplished 
the will of his royal master, who hav- 
ing used him, hounded, tortured and 
ruined him and his family, and would 
have slain him but for his escape. Froude 
undertakes to justify Philip, the King, at 
the expense of his faithful servant and 
victim, who was no worse than others 
about the Spanish court ; and he pretends 
to justify his conclusions on the plea that 
there was a mystery which, doubtless, ex- 
plained and justified the apparent treach- 
ery of Philip IT. 

The facts were briefly as follows : Don 
John of Austria, the illegitimate brother 
of Philip, while viceroy in the Nether- 
lands, allowed his ambition to involve 
him in intrigues which, if not as yet 
overtly treasonable, were in contraven- 
tion of the purposes and directions of his 
royal brother, and suggested results that 
might jeopardize the weal of the empire. 
One of Don John’s most active and confi- 
dential agents and advisers was Escavedo, 
Grave suspicion rested on the designs 
and influence of Escavedo, and he was 
finally ordered to keep away from 
Madrid. Strange to say, he persisted 
in coming to the capital; by this 
action he not only confirmed the suspi- 
cions that he was engaged in a questiona- 
ble plot, but that he felt so sure of its suc- 
cess as to disregard the distinct commands 
ot so relentless a master as Philip II. 
Escavedo had clearly forfeited his life, 
and, if the King had ordered him to be 
openly tried and executed for disobedi- 
ence alone, he would have been justified 
in doing so. But this he hesitated to do, 
because, as Mr. Froude alleges, he neither 
desired to alarm nor offend his brother, for 
whom he appears to have had a distinct 
affection. Lacking the moral courage to 
take a direct and manly course, Philip 
ordered one of his near and faithful serv- 
ants, Antonio Perez, one of his confi- 
dential private secretaries, to procure the 
assassination of Escavedo. This was 
accomplished on the second attempt. On 
the first occasion the cook who adminis- 
tered the poison was executed for 
attempted murder. Of course neither 
Perez nor the King suffered, but only the 
humble instrument of their wickedness. 
But after the accomplishment of the 
murder suspicion fell on Perez, who was 
therefore in danger from the friends of 
Escavedo, who imputed it to Escavedo’s 
supposed knowledge of a supposed in- 
trigue between Perez and the Princess 
Eboli the supposed mistress of the King. 
Mr. Froude declares that all these suppo- 
sitions were untrue, Perez being the 
protégé and some said the reputed son of 
King Gomez, late husband of the Princess, 
and merely having charge of certain of 
her business affairs. We are willing in 
the absence of absolute proof to believe 
that the relations of that Jady with the 
King were not improper, altho what they 
were remains a mystery ; but we cannot 
agree with Mr. Froude’s assertion, in one 
of the other essays, that ‘‘ mere absurd 
story never fastened itself into human 
annals, none which more signally illus- 
trates the appetite of mankind for gar- 
bage.” Enough that is perfectly authen- 
ticated is now known of the morals and 





personages should be judged by their en- 


and of Philip II in particular, to make a 
story that was a matter of common report 
so probable that it requires no “ appetite 
for garbage” to give it some credit. 

Anyway, men did believe the story, 
and, hence, believed the suspicions of the 
Escavedo faction ; Philip himself encour- 
aged them in that belief, as it threw the 
public off the track of the real facts. 
Those who would know all the details of 
what now became a most complicated 
affair, resulting in the ultimate loss of 
many lives and the destruction of the 
liberties of Aragon, should read Mr. 
Froude’s entertaining altho uncandid nar- 
rative of the carreer of Antonio Perez, 
Sufiice it to say here that ‘Perez suffered 
imprisonment eleven years, loss of gocds 
and torture, and was actually condemned, 
but finally succeeded in escaping in dis- 
guise to Aragon, where his countrymen 
rose in his behalf. Their aid, however, 
proved disastrous to themselves, and 
Perez was henceforth a fugitive in foreign 
lands, and all because he would not trust 
a treacherous king and give up certain 
papers in which Philip had distinctly 
committed himself to the killing of 
Escavedo. Perez knew the King too well 
either to confess, as he was urged, or to 
give up the only evidence he possessed 
that could protect him from the scaffold 
if he should confess, and if the King should 
then fail to protect him. After giving the 
actors of this dark transaction the full 
benefit of what is called the perspective 
of history, and measuring them by the 
standards of their own time, we must 
admit that none of them appeal to our 
esteem, and that Perez doubtless deserved 
all the suffering that befell him, notwith- 
standing that such powerful men as the 
Archbishop of Toledo were his stanch 
friends and defenders to the end. But 
what we strongly object to in Mr. Froude’s 
narrative is his treatment of the case, 
Philip is allowed all the advantage of the 
‘perspective of history,” while Perez is 
judged by the standards of the present 
age. Philip, who, Iago-like sneaks be- 
hind the scenes while his poor trusting 
agent executes his bloody commands, is 
screened by Mr. Froude, who holds him 
up as an object of our sympathetic 
interest, as the wretched victim of cir- 
cumstances, while Perez is consigned to 
unmitigated infamy and visited with a 
condemnation based on the author’s sur- 
mises quite as much as on facts. 

Philip ‘‘was unwilling to admit the 

truth. He had to maintain his respecta- 
bility,” says Froude. Exactly so, and, 
therefore, altho he was a man “‘ with some 
of the feelings of a gentleman,” he pre- 
ferred to crush the faithful servant he 
had promised to protect. ‘Philip had a 
conscience above perjury,” says Froude ; 
Philip, we know, had “the feelings of a 
gentleman.” But notwithstanding he 
said, because he could not wrest the in- 
criminating papers from his tortured vic- 
tim, ‘‘ I declare Perez to have sinned worse 
than ever vassal sinned before against his 
sovereign,” and he could order, among oth- 
er articles in the indictment against Perez, 
that he be charged ‘‘ with having caused 
the death of Escavedo, falsely pretending 
the King’s authority.” Philip II had *‘ the 
feelings of a gentleman,” and ‘a con- 
science above perjury,” but he could nev- 
ertheless bring a charge against his victim 
that no one knew better than himself was 
absolutely false. But then he had ‘“ the 
feelings of a gentleman.” 
If political assassination was justified 
by the times, as Mr. Froude asserts, 
then Philip was a coward to attempt 
to conceal his share in the murder. If, 
on the other hand, it was not even then 
justifiable, then he was a contemptible 
ruffian to get others to execute a deed he 
dared not put through in public. In either 
case Philip appears in no such light as to 
make him a fit subject for exculpation or 
commiseration. Mr. Froude calls this 
episode a mystery. The chief mystery 
about it is his attempt to whitewash the 
character of Philip II]. The way this au- 
thor writes history reminds us of the 
dealer at the shambles who doctors de- 
cayed meat and undertakes to palm it off 
on his customers as sweet and fresh. If 
this is history, the less we have of it the 
better, 
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Dean Swift and his Writings. By 
Gerald P. Moriarty, B.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2.50.) The nineteen 
volumes of Sir Walter Scott’s edition of 
Dean Swift’s works, with notes, make a for- 
midable impression as compared with this 
single volume, moderate in size, to which 
Mr. Moriarty has reduced the whole. He 
has done this by a rigid condensation which 
is never permitted to run out into expansion 
under any temptation whatever, and which 
is probably too matter-of-fact to do justice 
to some phases of Dean Swift’s life and 
genius. Amid all his pessimism and repul- 
sive selfishness Dean Swift had a pictur- 
esque side which is turned to the wall in 
this volume. The author hurries on too 
rapidly to give his readers the measure of 
the man. They have to read closely to 
account for the estimation in which he was 
held, and much more closely to account for 
the high claims he asserted for himself. And 
yet for men of this age it must remain a 
problem of no ordinary difficulty to make 
an interesting or attractive figure of Dean 
Swift without much high-handed dealing 
with the facts. He was a persistent and in- 
tolerable applicant for preferment. His 
political morality was so low, even for those 
times, that he did not scruple to commit 
himself to an open defense of bribers at 
elections, ou the ground that when a man 
had paid a round sum for the place he held 
he was under bonds to administer it well. 
His ambition in life was, as he confessed 
without shame, “only for want of a great 
title and fortune, that he might be used like 
a lord by those who had an opinion of his 
parts.” His general reputation is pretty 
accurately indicated in a speech in the Lords 
by the Earl of Nottingham, cite1 by Mr. 
Moriarty : 











“My lords, I have many children, and I know 
not. whether God Almighty will vouchsafe to let 
me live to give them the education I could wish 
they had. Toerefore, my lords, I own I tremble 
when [ think that a certain divine [Swift], who 
is hardly suspected of being a Christian, is in a 
fair way of being a bishop, and may one day 
give licenses to those who shall be intrusted with 
the education of youth.” 


The tone he assumed was higher than any 
nobleman in London and only lower than 
that of royalty. Says Mr. Moriarty : 


“When told that the Duke of Buckingham 
desires his acquaintance, he answers that the 
duke has not made sufficient advances to him 
yet. When asked toadinner party by a Secretary 
of State, he insists on drawing up a list of the 
company. Even ladies have to bow beneath the 
yoke. However beautiful, wealthy or high-born, 
they must always appear as suppliants for Dr. 
Swift’s acquaintance. Even then his rule is far 
from easy. ‘Lady Burlington,’ says he, ‘I 
hear you can sing; sing measong.’ Her lady- 
ship resents such an unceremonious address and 
refuses. ‘Why, madam,’ says Swift, ‘I sup- 
pose you take me for one of your poor English 
hedge-parsons; sing, when I bid you.’ Whereat 
the lady bursts into tears and Jeaves the room.” 


An excellent feature in this book is the 
brief summaries it contains of Swift’s more 
important political squibs, pamphlets and 
larger works. We are surprised when we 
come to the summary of ‘ Gulliver’s Trav- 
els” to find tne author writing as if this 
satire had only a general aim and omitting 
all indication of the biting, personal allu- 
sions which have always been said to have 
been obvious enough at the time and to 
have grown obscure only as the originals 
passed into oblivion. 


Lost Illusions is the most recent volume 
ef De Balzac, translated by Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley and published by Rob- 
erts Brothers. (Boston. $1.50.)—--—The 
Most recent addition we have seen to the 
“International Education Series” is Rous- 
seau’s Emile; or, Treatise on Education, 
abridged, translated and annotated by 
William H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.50.) Our Chil 
dren of the Slums, by Annie Bronson King 
(D. D. Merrill Company,New York,50 cents) 
Presents a series of quite pathetic and tell! 
ing sketches which we understand to be true 
to the facts in every case, and which any one 
who begins to read will read straight 
through ; and this can easily be done in an 
hour orso.——The Evolution of an Em- 
Dire. A brief historical Sketch of Germany. 
By Mary Parmele. (William Beverley Harri- 
son, New York. 50 cents.) This book is too 
airy and ambitious to be very seriously rec- 
ommended._——A New Curriculum. (Por- 
tet & Coates, Philadelphia. 50 cents.) This 
rhymed jingle, designed by the author as his 
answer to an advertisement found in the 
journals, ‘Wanted, a motive to encourage a 
healthful child’s desire for activity, which 
will prevent him from injuring his muscu- 
lar System,’’ was found among the posthu- 
Mous papers of the late Mr. Elbert Cole, 
M.A., F.A.S., 2.5.E. There is a fair amount 
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of good sense and general intelligence in it, 
but hardly enough to warrant publication. 
The author was wiser than his friends and 
left it among his papers. The verse does 
not rise above jingle, and as for books he 
recommends his youngsters, 


* For novels read Balzac,” 


sniffs at Sainte Beuve and Arnold (which 
of three Arnolds he does not say) and drags 
Lanier in by his heels thus: 
* And lost Laniér.” 

A Guide to the Paintings of Florence. 
By Karl Karoly. (London: George Bell & 
Sons; Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50.) 
This lays no claim to being an original 
work. It is an excellent compilation, pre- 
pared carefully and with an intelligent 
purpose from the best sources. Theauthor’s 
plan and the real character of his book are 
so well described in the title-page that we 
cannot do better than to reprint it : 

“A complete historical and critical account 

of all the pictures and frescos in Florence, with 
quotations from the best authorities; short 
notices of the legends and stories connected 
with them or their subjects; and lives of the 
saints and chief personages represented.” 
The handbook combines in a small, com- 
pact manual, which can be carried easily 
in the pocket, what would generally have 
to be collected from a number of large and 
awkward volumes. [t cites the authorities 
and groups the matter, not by subjects, but 
by the churches, galleries, etc., where the 
works are to be seen. It is, in short, such 
a book as any enterprising traveler in Flor- 
ence might welcome. 





The Story of a Cavalry Regiment. The 
Career of the Fourth lowa Veteran Vol- 
unteers, from Kansas to Georgia. 1861- 
1855. By William Forse Scott. Late Ad- 
jutant. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
8vo. 1893. #3.50.) This is a magnificent 
tribute to one of the most gallant regi- 
ments that fought through the last war, 
and it isa great deal more. The regiment 
began mustering under tke echoes of the 
first guns dred on Fort Sumter. It fought 
and won in the last battle of the war. The 
route map of its movements and engage- 
ments during this long period, as carefully 
prepared by the editor for this volume and 
published in it, is of itself an impressive 
picture of what such campaigning means. 
The regiment fought General Price in Kan- 
sas and Missouri. They saw hard service 
around M2mphis and Vicksburg, in the 
Meridian campaign, in Wilson’s move 
through Mississippi and Alabama oa Mo- 
bile. They were with Sherman in his march 
to the sea and, at Columbus, were in the last 
battle of the war. Mr. Scott was with the 
regiment from the musterin to the mus- 
ter out, as the adjutant, his youth and 
youthful appearance giving him, as we 
have been told, the title of the ‘“ Boy Adju- 
tant.” The regiment was happy in being 
under the command of Col. Edward T. 
Winslow, afterward, by brevet, Brigadier- 
General. Mr. Scott has done his work with 
great pains, and withso much breadth as 
to lead us to believe it will be found a valu- 
able contribution to the history of the War. 
The movements of his regiment are con- 
nected, with grevt intelligence, with those 
of the command with which he was acting. 
The book is liberally supplied with maps, 
general and special, made for the purpose, 
and some of them drawn by the author on 
the ground. His training as regimental 
adjutant was, on the one hand, a special 
drill in details, and, on the other, put him 
in the possession of documents which 
appear to have been used intelligently and 
carefully. So much for the technical de- 
tails and the general claims of the book 
from the standpoint of military criticism. 
From the literary point of view, it is obvi- 
ous at a glance that this is no ordinary 
book. The author knows how to present 
clearly and in intelligible, dramatic form 
what are to most writers the chaotic details 
of war. He writes simply but vividly, and 
holds his readers to the end. In fact, we 
are astonished to find that so much of one 
general phase of the War can be told in the 
history of a single regiment. It is, how- 
ever, because that regiment was cavalry,and 
the author has ingeniously linked its his- 
tory with the entire mass of the cavalry 
operations in the West and Southwest. 
The Federal commanders were slow in find- 
ing out the uses of cavalry in such a war as 
we had on hand. It is almost too painful a 
question to be raised what would have been 
the history of the War if McDowell had 
fought Bull Run with two good mounted 
regiments in his force, or if Sheridan or 
Wilson had been with McClellan in 1861, 
with ten such regiments in his command. 
Thespecial value and interest of this volume 
liesin its presentation of this phase of the 
War atter the mounted force had been rec- 





knew how to use it. 


International Humour. Edited by W. H. 
Dircks. Three volumes of this entertain- 
ing series, all bearing the date of the new 
year, come on us at once. The Humor of 
Italy: ** Selected and translated with intro- 
duction, biographical index and notes, by 
A. Werner, with fifty-one illustrations by 
Arturo Faldi” ; The Humour of Germany 
“Selected and translated with introduc- 
tion and biographical index, by Hans 
Miiller Casenov, with illustrations by C. E. 
Brock”; The Humour of France: “‘ Selected 
and translated with introduction and bio- 
graphical index, by Elizabeth Lee ; with il- 
lustrations by Paul Frénzeny.” (Walter 
Scott, London. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25 per vol ) 
We are not surprised to note in these vol- 
umes a touch of confusion as to the boun- 
daries which distinguish wit from humor. 
Yet it has been the avowed purpose of the 
editors to make their collections examples of 
humor rather than of wit. They have chosen 
the more difficult branch of the subject. 
The quality of humor develops itself more 
slowly than wit and consegently, as it re- 
quires more time and space, does not show 
to so much advantage in compilations of 
this nature, as an anthology of national wit 
would. The selections are made with intel- 
ligence and judgment, each volume repre- 
senting a particular national literature and 
having been committed to a special editor 
known to be expert in that department. 
The more we examine the volumes before 
us the better we are satisfied with them. 
They succeed not only as entertaining books 
but the national stamp is distinctly on 
them. Thisis very easily seen in compar- 
ing the volume on German humor with the 
others. The characteristic differences be- 
tween Franceand Italy are not so apparent 
but can be made out in the volumes. ‘Italy is 
the land of pantomime and dramatic dro- 
lleries. Gesture is a distinct part of the lan- 
guage, and the effect of this is most obvious 
in the humorous literature of the country, 
89 far at least as it can be distinguished 
from that of France. The natural result 
of this is that a large part of the Italian 
humor, should be found in the proverbs, 
short tales, epigrams, pasquinades and 
droll brevities of the country, of al! of 
which an unusually large proportion appear 
in this collection. The French volume 
sometimes brings us perilously near the 
boundary that distinguishes humor from 
wit. This was not to be avoided, for French 
humor exhibits so much of the complexion 
and characteristics of wit as to have led 
some persons to deny that it exists at all in 
distinction from it. They will have toadmit 
that Miss Lee’s examples prove that it does; 
for among her judicious selections will be 
found a large number where the fun lies in 
the situation rather than in the rhetoric, 
and in the terms of a condensed human 
comedy rather than in sharp or cold intel- 
lectual corruscations of any kind. Every 
one will have his own distinct omissions to 
complain of. We learned long ago in such 
a case to have as few private preferences as 
possible. It does not, however, appear very 
evident why our old friend Le Sage should 
be entirely omitted. If there is any- 
thing in French more humorous than 
Gil Blas’s parting with the archbishop 
Miss Lee’s volume has not enabled us to 
discover it. When allis said we must ad- 
mit that it is only a question as to choice, 
and Miss Lee’s choices are too good to make 
it worth while to insist that there are points 
where they might have been better. What 
we have said of the relations of wit and hu- 
mor in France require to be reversed in 
speaking of Germany. Some ill-natured 
critics of that country have carried the 
matter to the extreme of saying that in 
Germany humor had the whole field to 
itself, and was never qualified with wit; 
this, too, with Heine still enrolled as a 
German, who, by the way, is named by the 
present author among the humorists. 
Whether it is Saxon kinship or the fine 
qualities of the collectiou,we have found this 
volume the most entertaining of the three. 
Its riotous absurdities well overbalance its 
examples of the oppressively heavy ; for in- 
stance, this which we have never seen before 
(p. 316): 


“GOD AND THE LOVER. 


“Then full of longing hieing, 
Straight I sought the father, sighing : 
O may I, may I, may f, 
May I love the girl! 
* You blackguard !’ he outswore, 
‘If you want your back beat sore, 
Then you may love the girl.’ 


“Then full of longing hieing, 
Straight I sought the good Priest, sighing : 
O may I, may I, may I, 





May I love the girl? 





ognized and the soldiers had appeared who | 
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My dear son, by my soul, 
{f you seek for Hell’s deep hole, 
Then you may love the girl.’ 





“ Then full of longing hieing, 
Straight I sought the Lord God, sighing ; 
O may I, may I, may I, 
May I love the girl ? 
* My boy,’ laughed he, * go take her: 
Why in the world did I make her ?— 
Faith, you may love the girl !’” 


See. too, on the next page the delicious 
catalog of ‘‘ Unintentional Witticisms by 
the Absent-minded Professor ”’: 


“If Ceasar had not not crossed the Rubicon 
there is no knowing where he would have gone.” 

“Tobe sure Marat was murdered, but he died 
first of a disease so virulent as to rob him of 
life.” 

“The walls of Babylon were so broad that four 
wagons could goon top of each other.” 

“ There are many propositions in mathematics 
that can only be proved by beginning over 
again.” 

“Tt must strike four soon, for it struck a quar- 
ter-to half-an-bour ago.” 

The national impulse to make endiess fun 
of the war correspondent, has a capital ex- 
ample in the skit on this topic from Julius 
Settenheiner. We are now anxious to see the 
forthcoming volume on American Humor, 
which should havea flavor of its own, and, 
if dene at all well, be the best of the series. 


The Economy of High Wages, by J. 
Schoenhof (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is too 
much of a medley to be so valuable as the 
author’s experience and knowledge might 
have made it. Itisreally an anti-protection 
tract, and the question of wages is treated 
from this point of view. Being thus avow- 
edly controversial it cannot take its place 
as a scientific treatise, and even as a contro- 
versial work it is weakened by being a 
hotchpotch of facts, arguments, denuncia- 
tions, and, we suppose Protectionists would 
say, misrepresentations. Nevertheless those 
who are interested in the economics of 
wages will find much here to prove that 
high wages are economical. The late Mr, 
Brassey, who was an employer of labor on 
a great scale all over the world, said that 
wages were the same everywhere, meaning 
that to accomplish a given result a smaller 
number of high-priced laborers were as 
effective as a larger number working for 
lower compensation. Mr. Schoenhof’s in- 
vestigations tend to the same conclusion. 
It would not be worth while here to follow 
him through the details of the numerous 
branches of manufacture which he has ex- 
amined, but in general he makes it evident 
that the money wages paid per day or per 
hour are a very untrustworthy criterion of 
the expense of labor tothe manufacturer. 
It is obviously necessary to consider the 
amount and quality of the product as well 
as the wages paid before any comparison 
can be instituted between the status of 
manufacturers in different countries. Mr. 
Schoenhof’s book is of value as calling at- 
tention toa neglected element in such com- 
parisons, but in itself we can regard it as 
only pointing out the path which really 
scientific investigation of these problems 
must take. Successin such investigation 
will be best attained by disregarding politi- 
cal considerations as tending to confuse the 
issues, 


The Lutheran Church Review, edited by 
the Rev. H. E, Jacobs, D.D., devotes its 
leading place and principal space to a very 
thorough paper by the Rev. Professor A, 
Spaeth, D.D., in commemoration of the life 
and work of the late William Julius Mann, 
D.D., LL.D. The Quarterly Review of 
the United Brethren in Christ, edited by J. 
W. Etter, DD., contains, in the current 
number, much that is of special and general 
interest, but which requires no particular 
notice in our columns. We are always in- 
terested in the editorial work of ‘his Re- 
view, especially ss bearing on the standing 
protest of the churches represented by it in 
behalf of greater simplicity both in Chris- 
tiau life and Christian profession. —The 
Reformed Quarterly Review (Thomas G. 
Apple, D.D., editor) opens the current 
number with a full paper on Calvin and 
Servetus. It is substantially the chapter 
from Volume VII of Dr. Schaff’s ‘‘ Church 
History,” considerably abbreviated, how- 
ever. The other contents are: ‘‘ Reformed 
Church Archives. Papersin the Reiff Case, 
1730-1749,” edited by the Rev. J. H. Dubbs, 
D.D.; “The Eternal Humanity and Uni- 
versal Mediation of the Christ,’ by the Rev. 
Wm. Rupp, D.D.; ‘‘ The Place of the College 
in Higher Education,’ by the Rev. H. T. 
Spangler, A.M.; ‘‘ Christ, the Chief Corner 
Stone,” by the Rev. A. J. Heller, A.M.; 
“The Causes which led t» the Discovery of 
America,” by Prof. John B. Kieffer; 
‘¢ Simon Bar-jona: The Stone and the Rock,” 
by Mrs. T. C. Porter; notices of new books. 
It goes without saying tbat the cur- 
yent number of The Lutheran Review con- 
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tains much careful and excellent work. 
The number would be worth its cost and 
more were there nothing more in it than 
the paper on ‘Civic Christianity,” by the 
Rev. Kdwin Hey! Delh, of Hagerstown, Md., 
and that paper would be memorable were 
there nothing more left of it than would 
suffice to give us, ip its setting, James Rus- 
sell Lowell’s reply to some after-dinner ag- 
nostics which contains an ideaand a line of 
argument which never has been met, and 
we believe never will be. He said: 

“ The worst kind of religion is no religion at 
all, and these men, living in ease and luxury, in- 
dulging themselves in the amusement of going 
without a religion, may be thankful that they 
live in lands where the Gospel they neglect has 
tamed the beastliness and ferocity of the men 
who, but for Christianity, might long ago have 
eaten their carcasses, like the South Sea Island- 
ers or cut off their beads and tanned their hides 
like the monsters of the French Revolution. 
When the microscopic search of skepticism, 
which has hunted the heavens and sounded the 
seas to disprove the existence of a Creator, has 
turned its attention to human society and has 
found a place on this planet ten miles square 
where a decent man may live in decency, com- 
fort and security, supporting and educating his 
children unspoiled and unpolluted—a place 
where age is reverenced. infancy respected, 
manhood respected, womanhood honored and 
human life held in du+ regard—when skeptics 
can find such a place ten miles square on this 
globe, where the Gospel hes not gone, and 
cleared the way and laid the foundations and 
made decency and security possible, it will then 
be in order for the skeptical literati to move 
thitherand ventilate their views.” 


The number of sociological, economic and 
political journals and reviews now issued 
and fairly supported iu the United States, 
is an indication of the growing healthy in- 
terest in subj-cts of this nature amony in- 
telligeut people, and particularly of the 
trausfer of such questions from the ground 
of emotional or sentimental politics and 
sociology to that of solid fact and scientific 
system. The three great universities—Har- 
vad, Yale and Columbia—publish respect- 
ively, The Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics, The Political Sct-nce Quarterly, The 
Yale Review. From the new University of 
Chicago we have just received Vol. I, No. 1, 
of The Journalvof Political Economy, with 
a number of interesting papers by well- 
known students of economics—“ Study of 
Political Economy in the United States,” 
by Prof. J. Lawrence Laugblin, of Chicago 
University; ‘‘ Recent Commercial Policy 
of France,” by Emile Levasseur; “ Rod- 
bert us’s Socialism,’’ by President Andrews, 
of Brown, and “Price of Wheat Since 
1867,’’ by Thorstein B. Vebliv, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The Social Economist 
represents the views of its editor, Mr. 
George Gunton, and is published by the 
School of Social Economics, 34 Union 
Square, in this city. The International 
Journal of Ethies stands on a high plane 
of critical workmanship and is devoted to 
the advancement of ethical kuowlege and 
practice. It is edited by a committee at 
whose head stands Felix Adler; Stanton 
Coit, of London, and Professor Royce, of 
Harvard, also belong tothe editorial com- 
mittee. To these we may add The Ameri- 
can Journal of Politics, Andrew J. Palmer, 
editor. (114 Nassau Sireet, New York.) 
This periodical, now approaching the end 
of its first year, has already proved that it 
is a power in public affairs and that it 
has come to stay. 


The School Review: a Journal of See- 
ondary Education, edited by J. G. Schur- 
man, President of Cornel! University, made 
its bow to the public in January and de- 
scribed the ground it meant to occupy as 
that of High School and Academy ecduca- 
tion, lyiug bet ween the subjects of the com- 
m-n school curriculum and the require- 
ments for admission to college, The con- 
tents for the February number, which 1s 
now out are, ** The Outlook for the Curricu- 
lum,” by the editor; ‘‘ College Require- 
ments in Greek,’ by Prof. ts. I. Wheeler; 
“Tbe High School and its Enemies,” by 
Supt. Thomas Vickers; ‘Oo ‘Teaching 
English,” by Prof. Bb. Kelloge, and Teach- 
“ing Shakespeare,” by Priucipal C. L. 
Maxey. Ten numbers ure to be issued an- 
nually. None are to appear in the vacation 
months of July and August. [tis published 
by Cornell University, and all articles, sub- 
scriptions, | ooks, etc.. desigued for it should 
be addressed to Dr. Frank Thilly, Itnaca, 
N. Y. There is probably no part of our 
educational system which is at this mo- 
ment more ino need of overhauling, recon- 
struction,and development,tban that whose 
interests aud problems this Review pro- 
poses to discuss. Now that the Acudemy and 
School and Uvllege have suspended the new 
School R view has the ground to itself and 
begins work under the ablest manage- 
ment and with an open field before it. 
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The February number of The Educational 


Revtew, Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia, Editor, has appeare1. The lead- 
ing articles are: *‘ Need of Universities in 
the United States,’’ by Hermann E. Von 
Holst; ‘Educational Exhibits at the 
World’s Fair,’”’ No. I, by Richard Water- 
men, Jr., of the University of Chicago; 
** Relations of Literature and Philology,” 
by Oliver Farrar Emerson ; “ Electives in 
the High School,” by Edward J. Goodwin, 
and “Text-books of Geography,’ by 
Jacaues W, Redway. To these should be 
added *‘ Education in Foreiga Periodicals,” 
Mr. J. A. Froude’s inaugural address as 
Regius Professor of Modern History, Ox- 
ford. 


A Short History of the Book of Common 
Prayer, together with Certain Papers Il- 
lustrative of Liturgical Revision, 1878-1892. 
By William Reed Huntington, D.D., 
0 C.L., Rector of Grace Church, New York. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York. $100) 
With the e»ception of the first, which was 
read as a lecture, the papers composing 
this volume have been published from time 
to time during the past four years as the 
author’s contribution to the movement for 
the revision of the Episcopal Prayer Book. 
From our outside point of view they form 
the broadest, most intelligent and generally 
convincing presentation of the subject 
which has yet gone to press. The first 
fifty-eight pages are occupied with a 
“Short History of the Book of Common 
Prayer.” It is fullenough to give a general 
reader an intelligible view ot the entire his- 
tory, and to furnish the author an opp: r- 
tunity to bring out very clearly the int r- 
pretation a liberal Churchman puts ou the 
history. We understand Mr. Huntington 
to say that the movement to union among 
Christians is one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the age, and he earnestly desires 
that his own Church shall meet it wi bh re- 
adjustments wuich will relieve it of embar- 
rassments that now load it down, and leave 
it free to make use of its natural advantages. 
He shows in one striking passage how these 
embarrassments und limitations have 
limited the growth of the Church in such 
towns,for example,as Lowell. The papers on 
revision have been widely read already, but 
it is an advantuge to have them all priuted 
togetber. Wecan desire nothing better for 
the American Episcopal! Church than that 
the position taken in this book and the 
spirit of it should prevail among its clergy. 
Meantime, till this consummation is 
reached, we commend the book to the 
clergy and laity alike. 


Letters of James Smetham, With an In- 
troductory Memoir. Edited by Sarah Smet- 
ham and William Davies. (Macmillan & Co. 
New York. $1.50.) If the fascinating portrait 
that begins this volume is to be trusted, we 
are ready to believe that Smetham was 
a child of genius and that Ruskin and 
Rossetti loved him and, with other good 
critics of such work such as Mr. Watts, set 
ahigh value on his paintings. But such 
deep seclusion as he lives in casts a veil of 
obscurity over such workers which it is ex- 
ceedinyiy difficult to prevail on the public to 
disregard and beneath which more and 
probably greater victims than James 
Smetham have been buried out of sight. 
All this adds to the Life aud Letters before 
us the charm of a new discovery. The gen- 
erous reader is glad to be introduced to a 
pure, noble and highly end»wed man like 
this,and all the more for having never heard 
of him before. James Smetham was the 
sun of a Wesleyan minister and deeply 
attached to that communion. His Chris- 
tian life was ideal in its peace, simplicity 
and purity. The revelations of it in these 
letters are most affecting. The reader will 
find himself in good company all through, 
but no one in ail the bright company will 
interest, delight or profit bim as much as 
this free, joyous Christian sou of tue morn- 


ing, James Smetham. 


The Charities Review. A Journal of 
Practical Sociology, represents the Charity. 
Organization Society of tue City of New 
York, and is devoted tothe discussion of 
sociological questions, not so much on the 
theoretic as un tne practical side. ‘The 
current number opens with a fine portrait 
of H. H. Hart, Esq., Presideut of the Twen- 
tieth National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections The contents of the number 
are: ‘ Public Baths, ’ by the Hon. Goodwin 
Brown, Commissioner in Lunacy, State of 
New York; ‘Industrial Peace,” by Jose- 
phine Shaw Lowell; ‘* The A dover House 
of oston,” by Robert A. Woods; ‘*‘Sep- 
aration of Charities and Correction,’’ by 
Miss Rosalie Butler; ‘“‘ fhe Children of 
the Poor,’’”? by the Rev. John B. Devins; 
and ‘The People’s Buths,’”’ by F. S. Long- 
worth, 


. 





Men and Morale, By the Rev. James 
Stalker, DD. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. $1.00) It would be 
enough to bring this book into notice to 
say, that it contains the famous sermon 
preached by Dr. Stalker last April to the 
Yale students on ‘*The Four Men,” and 
which Mr. Moody. who chanced to hear it, 
had printed forthwith to be distributed to 
every student inthe university. Two other 
sermons in the volume on * Temptation” 
and “Conscience,” were published, as Dr. 
Stalker says, “in the same irresistible 
way,” Mr. Moody having heard them at 
Northfield. For the other five sermons, 
which compose the eight contained im this 
volume, our readers will have to be satis- 
fied with our assurance that they are as 
good as either of the tbree. In fact, with- 
out being dogmatical, we have a shrewd 
suspicion that, take it all in all, the sermon 
on “Christ and the Wants of Humanity ”’ 
is the best in the collection. 


Picturesque Chicago and Guide to the 
World's Fuir. (R. H. Woodward & Com- 
pany, Baltimore. $1.50.) This handsome 
volume is a general guide to Chicago, its 
parks, resorts, museums, churches, public 
buildings, hotels, theaters, avenues, prom- 
evades, drives, business establisbments and, 
in short, everything which is a matter of 
pride toits citizens and of curiosity to visit- 
ors. The main interest in the handbook 
1s, of course, the part relating to the Co- 
lumbian Exposition which is furnished by 
the Official Department of Publicity and 
Promotion and may, therefore, be relied oo 
in every respect as respon-ible and accu- 
rate. Allthis part of the Guide, and it is 
the main feature of the whole, is arranged 
i») the most systematic way, aud is a model 
of clearness, brevity, and statistic. The 
book is sold by subscription. Apply to the 
publishers. 

Garden and Forest: A Journal of Agricul- 
ture, Landscape Art and Forestry. Ccn- 
dueted by Charles S. Sargent, Director of 
the Arnold Arboretum, Professor of Arbor- 
iculture iu Harvard College. (The Garden 
and Forest Publishing Co., New York.) 
We have before us Volume V, comprising 
the entire issue of this valuable and inter- 
esting journal for the year ending with 
December last, There is no journal in tue 
country which represents the refined civili- 
zation of the country on a higher plane 
than this does or in which the refined civi- 
lization of the country has a higher interest. 
The work is done on the highest possible 
plane, both from a practical nnd a scientific 
point of view. Its readers can read on with 
a quiet mind, always sure of getting the 
best that is to be suid on any given subject. 


We wish to call the attention of our read- 
ers to The Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s 
Frtend, published by the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, as having a special inter- 
est of its own. It repres nts «a home and 
foreign missionary work—one which needs 
greatly to be done and which produces a 
high percentage of results and is from its 
nature very likely to escape notice. 
Littell’s Living Age for the closing thee 
mon hs of the year 1892 is now issued in the 
well-known form and with its selections 
from a whole library of English monthly 
and quarterly publications. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Company 
(231 Broadway, New York) are the regular 
authorized American publishers of the 
lew.ing British Reviews, the Contemporary 
Review, Nineteenth Century, Fortnightly 
Review, Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maguzine, 
Edinburgh, Quarterly, Westminster and 
Scottish Reviews and Shakespeariana. 
Chey are published here simultaneously 
with the English editions. The numbers 
for the current quarter areon hand. 

Chopin, Sketches from George Sand’s 
* History of my Lite” and * A Winter in 
Majorca.” (Claston F. Summy, Chicago ) 
The portraits of Cuopia in the two books by 
George Sand, named above, are famous. 
The passages containing them have been 
selected by Laura Wieser and translated by 
Grace Curtis. 


_ 


LITERARY NOTES, 


Ginn & Co. publisn this month a collec- 
tion of ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield’s Letters,” se- 
lected by Edwin Ginn. 


..-.A volume of verses by Mr. W. H. Mal- 
lock, is soon to be issued in London by 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 





...-The completion of the new “ Cham- 
be.s Encyclopaedia” early this month is 
announced by the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 


--.-Anew volume of poems by Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. entitled ‘‘Men, Women 
aud Emotions.” is to Le issued this spring 
by Messrs. Morrill, Higgins & Co. 
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.... Tait. Sons & Co..of New York City 
have secured from the Paris publishers of 
Cosmopolis the exclusive authorization of 
publishing the translation in America. 


.---Prof. Robert Yelverton Trrrell, of 
the University of Dublin, is the Turnbull 
lecturer this year at Jobns Hopkins. His 
subject will be “‘ The Growth and Influence 
of Latin Poetry.” 


....A volume of travels entitled ‘On the 
Highways of Europe,’’ by Jules Michelet, 
which has recently been discovered and 
edited by his widow, will soon be brought 
out by the Cassell Publishing Company. 


...-Charles L. Webster & Co. will pub- 
lish in March a collection of stories by Mark 
Twain, including his new extravagauza of 
the ** £1,000.000 Bank Note,” and a new edi- 
tion of “‘ Tenting on the Plains,” by Mrs, 
Custer. 


...-Alfred T. Goshorn, President of the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 
1876, contributes an article on the Colum- 
bian Exposition to the February number of 
The Engineering Magazine, under the title 
of ‘‘ The World's Fair and Industrial Art.” 


....Macmillan & Co. have in press “ The 
Aim of the Nov:1,’” by F. Marion Craw- 
ford, founded on papers published by Mr 
Crawford in The Furum. The same firm 
also announces a new volume. “* Plato and 
Platonism,”’ by the author of ‘‘ Marius, the 
Epicurean.”’ 


....Prebendary Row’s ‘ Reasons for Be- 
lieving in Christianity” will be issued this 
week in paper covers for general circula- 
tion, at 25 cents per copy, by Lhomas Whit- 
taker, who also snnounces, at the same 
price, an edition of *‘Character-Building: 
Talks to Young Men,” by the Rev. Robert 
S. Barrett. 


..«. Far from To-day,” a collection of 
six short stories by Miss Gertrude Hall, of 
Boston, is receiviug extravagant praises 
from the critics. The public, it seems, bas 
pot yet found hr out; but the book will be 
sure to make its way. THE INDEPENDENT 
has, from time to time, published poems by 
Miss Hall. 


.... The seventeenth article in the Har- 
per’s Weekly series of papers on the ** Cap- 
itals of the World” isin the issue of Feb- 
ruary Ist. The writer is ‘‘ Carmen Sylva,” 
Queen of Rimania, who describes Bucha- 
rest, the Ramanian capital. The same issue 
contains the Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford’s 
sketch of the late Bishop Brooks. 


.---Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole in Book 
News classes Mr. Richard Hovey with Pro- 
fessor Roberts and his cousin, Mr. Bliss 
Carman, as a Canaditn poet. Altho Mr. 
Hovey visited the Proviuces last autumn, 
the United States claims him asa native- 
born citizen. Mr. Hovey’s home is in 
Washington, tho his boyhood was spent in 
Indiana. 


...-The February Atlantic contains a 
timely article by the Rev. Julius H. Ward, 
entitled ‘“‘The White Mountain Forests in 
Peril,” anda sympathetic and appreciative 
sketch of the literary work of the late Dr. 
Thomas William Par-ons, by Mr. Richard 
Hovey. The D. Lothrop Comp ny will 
shortly issue in book form Mr. Hovey’s 
elegiac poem on Dr. Parsons, recently pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT. 


....[t is planned to open the Literary 
Congresses to ve held in Chicago in connec: 
tion with the World’s Fair on the 10th of 
July, one week in advance of the educa- 
tional congresses. Mr. Waiter Besant has 
written that he will attend the congress as 
the delegate of the London Society of Au 
thors, of which he bas just resigned the 
presidency, and that be will submit a paper 
giving the Envlish view of the rights of lit- 
erary propercy, copyright laws, ete. 


.... The February number of The Review 
of Reviews treats of millionuices. Mr. W. 
T. Stead’s article is entitled “Jay Gould; 
a Character Sketch,’’ which is followed by 
“ The Gould Millions and the Inheri'ance 
Tax,” by Max West. and that by an inter- 
esting account of ‘*American Mi liunaires 
and their Public Gilts,” in which the pub- 
lic benefactors of maoy of our large cities 
are enumerated to the number of about 
ninety, with their more important gifts. 


...-The publishers of The National May 
azine have acquired the Mayazine of 
American Histury, which was edited by 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb until her death. 
With the February issue these two leacing 
historical jour ouls are merged intu one, and 
the name, Magnzine of American Lilisto’ y, 
that of tle cléer yer cice), 2ew ID 18 
twenty-ninth volume, is retained. Gen. 
James Grant Wilson will edit the new 
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magazine, which is enlarged more than 
thirty pages, while the price is reduced to 
3iperannum. The historical prize compe- 
tition proposed by The National Mogazine 
and offering $2,000 in fourteen prizes, is 
continued by the Magazine of American 
History, 182 Nassau Street, New York. 


... According to The Athenwum, Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson's new volume of Polynesian 
tales will be published by Messrs. Cassell 
about Eater wnder the general title 
“Jsland Nights’ Entertainments.” ‘ The 
Adventures of David Balfour,’ now run- 
ning in Atalanta, will be issued in book 
form by the same publishers in October, 
while Mr. Stevenson is reported as being 
well advanced with another Scottish novel, 
the scene of which is laid near Edinburgh 
about the close of the last century. Some 
new novels, promised by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., are: ‘Tae Children of the King,” 
Mr. Marion Crawford; ‘‘ A Mere Cipher,” 
Miss Mary Dickens; ‘‘A Born Player,” 
Miss Mary West; ‘*‘ The Marplot,” Mr. Sid- 
ney Lysayght. and “The Story of John 
Trevennick,” by Mr. Walter Rhoades, 


....The Athencwum in reviewing ‘ Eng- 
lish Folk-Rhymes,” by E. F. Northall, gives 
this version of a familiar rhyme: 

“Tobacco reek, tobacco reek, 

If a man be well, it will make him sick; 
If a man be sick, it will make him well,” 
in place of that quoted in the volume 
If a man be well it will make 
him sick; 
Will make a man well if he be 
sick.” 
The form we have been used to hear this 
side of the water is more metrical : 

“Tobacco hic, tobaccy hic, 

If you are well, ‘twill make you sick; 

Tobacco hic, tobacco hic, 

‘Twill make you well if you are sick.” 
As tothe old woman whom American chil- 
dren know as having been “tossed up in a 
blavket,” Mec. Northall records her as 
“drawn up’; but the reviewer suggests 
“thrown up” as the version of his child- 
hood, which in a South-country-man’s 
mouth woutd become *‘ thrawn” up, and so 
be readily changed to “‘drawn.” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


At the Throshals. By Laura Dearborn, 74x 
34, pp. M4. New York: Cassell Publishing 


“ Tobacco hic. 





A Blot of Ink. Translated from the French 
of René Bazin. By Q ane vom M. Francke. 
74x5. pp. 3u5. The sam 

Nurse Elisia. By G. Manville Fenn. 74x54, Pp. 

AV, S13. The BAMGE......ccccccee sesecsceccces 1 00 

On the Highways of Europe. Oe Jules Mi- 
chelet. Translated by Mury J. Serrano. 
14x54, pp iv, 441. The same...........+-- +06. 1 50 

The Grand Chaco. By George Manville Fenn. 
8x5i4, pp.o3. New York: Tait, Sons & Co.. 150 

Stories and Sketches, By Grace Gonparant. 
734x5, DD. 219. ThE BAME......ceccreee ove seen 100 


Superstition and Force. Essays on the ie 
of Law—The Wager of Battle —The Ordeal— 
Torture. By Henry Charles a hg 
Fourth ‘Edition; Revisel. 84x, “ia 
627. Vhilavelphia, Peun.: ‘Lea Bros. rte. 


Under King Constantine. 9x54, pp. 129, New J 
York: Anson UV. F. Randolph & VUo.......... 1 50 


“So Great Salvation.” By the Rev. G. H. C. 
Macgregor, M.A. With an Introduction b 
the Rev. H.C, G. Moule, M.A. 5x0 = 

New York: Imported by C warts Scribner's 

POR sccscocsccsduesdsesess seep senses ter tceten 0 0 


Alapeme mt, By the Rev. William. Tacker Dz. D. 
No. X of Manuals of Faith and Duty. 654x4%, 
D. 10). Boston: Universalist Publishing 
UNG. oc ccccncenecsss cccvenedeencioscdes eose ve 0 25 
Prayer. By the Rev. George Deere, D.D. No. 
{ of Manuals of Faith and Duty. 634x434, 
PP. LUL The BAME......-cccrccece socccccee ooo 0 % 
How Nature Cures : Comprising a New System 
of Hygiene; aisothe Natural Food of Man. 
A Sta ement of the ripe Arguments 
against the Use of Bread, Cereals, Pul-es, 
Potatoes, an‘t all oer Starch Fvods, by 
Emmet Din more, M.D. 84x5%, Pp. 
New York; Stillman & Co.......005 ceeeeeeees 
aa 4 » the Centuries, and Other Sermons, 
my A M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D. 7x9, pp. 
vili, 233. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.... 125 
Rob Rov. By Sir Waler Scott, Bart, Dr ame 


Edition of the Waverley Novels. 814x0 

Ivi, 423. New York: Macmillan & U 1 25 
Brown ng ef Whitman. A Study in eal 

racy. By Oscar L. Trigg*. 646x434. pp. vill, 

abs SWIUIGMERD:, .cacegsscescseanastiuriscesse: 3 0 90 
The omrtiee Bible $5 Schools and 6 is 

General . 8. Perowne, 


Bishop of W Ey 
and Nehemiah. With Introduction, Notes 
and Maps. By Herbert Edward Ryle, B.D. 
BY CHG, pp. Ixxti, 323. Th9saMe...... oe veoee 1 25 


Three Centuries of Scottish Literature. By 
Hazh Walker, M.A. 8x34. Ia .wo volumes. 
Volume I, The Reformation to the Union, 

Pp. x, 21. Volume li, Tne Union to sSvott. 
EDs 2s DROGAMIEL; c.s.ccn<sncsse eocsssceeore 8 00 


The Personal History and Experience of, David 
Copperfield the Younger. By Chorles 
Dickens. A Reprint of the first tidition 
a the Illustrations and ‘troduction, Buo- 

bical and Bibliographical by Char.ex 
Bicker ens the Younger. 734x044, pp. xxv, 819 


Underfen'e pea Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary by O P. Super. kh.D. Hea: h’s 
Modern Langage Series. 7x5, pp. 239. “Bos. 

2 BPO FIORE OOO... ccccscccssccsccscsesces 090 

The Private Life of the Great Composers. By 

ho Frederick Rowboinam. With Pore 
era ts. Ax5ig, pp. 34). New York: ‘Thomas 

___ eeppead deeb: (uedbensdeunsnebehebenees - 200 

4l. A Sorial Vision. By Charles Daniel. 6x44, 
pe. Scag of biladelphia, Penn.: Miller Fou 1. 
nt » Kcr Ry Mrs. Henr With 
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An eg the mete. ot non. Nehe. 
h and foather By A. H. Say.e, M A. 
pare Edition, gx. pp. wt New York: 


Fleming H. Revell LL COMPANY .rseceeeeres ae! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MACMILLAN &.C0.’S 


New Books 


Lit fend: Bre Fetamatte and] Politi 














NOW READY 


F. Marion Crawford’s 
NEW NOVEL 


Children of the King 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
$1.00, 


Just Ready. 


A Roman Singer 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. In the New 
Uniform Edition of Mr. Crawford’s 
Novels. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


12mo, cloth, 


New and Revised Edition of 





Collected Edition of the 


Poems of William Watson 


16mo, cloth, $1.25, 


Also Limited Large Paper Edition, printed on 

a Hand-Made Paper. Only lw cunies fur sale. 

In addition to Mr. Watson’s latest poems this vol- 
ume contains all the poems included in the ape 
entitled “he Prince's Quest and Other Tales,” 
small edition of which was publishe | in 1884. 

“surely this is poetry, ant puetty of a high order ; 
of such are trese ms by William Watson. We 
advise alt who love tie best in new poet.¢ literature 
to possess themselves of this volume.”— She Critic. 


The Art of 
Worldly Wisdom 


By BALTHASAR GRACIAN. Translated from 
the Spanish by JosepH Jacons, Corre- 
sponding Member of the R »yal Academy 
of History, Madrid. 18mo, $1 00. 

Browning and Whitman 

A Study in Democracy. By Oscar L. 
TrIGGS, Universaty of Chicago, 18mo, 
90 cents. 








New and Cheaper Edition. 
Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


Letters of James Smetham 
With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by 
Sarah Smetham and William Davies, 
With Portrait. Globe 8vo, $1.50. 


* His style is fallofcharm. He possesses a wonder- 
tut vift of description. His letters are full of the 
most brilliant wora-pictures, He has alsoa remark- 
able humor, fres., bright, natural and even delicate 
and kindly. His flow of thought is full and steady. 

... Beyondthe personal interest, however, there 
isa literary one, and few men have bequeatned to the 
world a richer’ epistolary lez Bacy than the painter, 
James Smetham.”—New York Tribune. 


A Paradise of English 


Poetry 
Arranged by H.C. BEECHING. 
box), 8vo, $6 00. 


Now Ready. 


2 vols. (in 





From Adam’s Peak to 


Elephanta 
Sketches in Ceylon and India. By EDWARD 
CAREPNTER. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 8vo. $3.50. 
“This narrative is singularly interesting and in- 
—! - t is certain that 1: no English 
so well as in the work before us can one gain an 


ork 
intelit ible idea of the aim, the method, and the val- 
ue of the Hindu teaching.”—New York Sun. 


History of English 
A Sketch of the Origin and Development of 
the English Language, with examples, 
down to the present day. By A. C. 
CHAMPNEYS, M.A., Master at Marlbor- 
ough College. 8vo9, cloth, $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
Publishers, New York. 
We have just issued a CATA LOGUE containing 
the titles aud a description of over 1500 books suitable 
for Sunuay-school libraries, c a rhe | the latest and 
most popular books, as well'as those that, having been 
published lounger, have been accepted as especially 


appropriate for ea Et) libraries. mater on 
application. H. B. NIMS & CO., Troy, N. Y._ 


RICHMOND, CROSCUP & CO.,. 


9 East 17th Street, New York. 


| 
Rare, Standard and | 
Miscellaneous Books. 


Send postal for Catalogue, and have your name | 
placed on our matling list. 




















SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,.27,0522,, 


Cou nty Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 
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e Tuc Home Magazine 
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hs FOR ONE YEAR anp 


4 Five Beautiful 





Booklets 
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~) EACH ¢¢@ 
fj) CONTAINING A HYMN 
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ae ILLUSTRATED 


Only FIFTY Cts. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE is devoted to household topics; full of interesting 
stories by the best writers of fiction; illustrated by the cleverest artists. 


tion wlll be given to such organizations as 


The Christian Endeavor Society 


The Epworth 


Home games and amusements will be given space in the winter time, while during the 
summer months we shall devote much care to outdoor sports of all kinds, The depart- 
ments cover every topic of interest to women: 


MPSICA I, DEPARTMENT — Gossip 
from the world of melody and original 

composition. 

MOTHERS’ PAGE—With valuable 
hints on home life, 

CHILDREN’S PAGE—Contains short 
stories, puzzles, ete. 

THE DINING ROOM-—With latest and 
best recipes. 


No department of home Interest will be neglected, and all will be in the hands of 
specialists. This magnificent periodical will be sent to any address for only 50 cts, (fifty 


cents). Silver or stamps taken, 
4 





lem the Goiden,” and “ Jesus, Lover of My 


the words and music complete of the grand hymns mentioned, 


heavy white paper, each booklet containing 


beautiful illustrations each. They are executed in the very highest style of art, and, In 
addition to their great value as devotional books, they are highly ornamental. 


To every person sending two yearly subscriptions, with fifty cents each, or ONE 
DOLLAR, through seeing this advertisement, we will, in addition to sending each sub- 


S scriber the Magazine for one year and the Booklets, send nbsolutely free, for sending 
the — one copy of our book, entitled: 


"The Story of the Christian Endeavor Movement,” 


Written by the Rev. Francis E, Clark, the founder of this most wonderful movement. 


The only authentic work of the kind ever 


progress, aims and most wonderful growth of this devoted army of Christian Workers, 
Gives copies of the Constitution, by- = pledges, blanks and forms used in organizing, 
&c., with portraits of Rev. Francis E. Clark, the founder, and Rev, J. W. Baer and Rev. 


William Shaw, two of the leading workers in 


We have no hesitation in pronouncing this offer the rreatest we have 
ever made, or ever can make, for a single subscription. 
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(Edited by Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN) 


Especial atten- 


The King’s Daughters 
League, Etc. 


FASIHITONS—With the latest fashions, 
fashions, home dressmaking and Emily 
Rayner's * Foreshadowings." 


FLORAL PAGE—With_ Information 
from professionals about the growing of 
flowers, 


LITERATUR E-Giving the latest news 
and gossip from the world of books, 
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FOR FIFTY CENTS we will 
send The Home Magazine one 
year, and in addition, HK REE, Five 
Ingnificent Booklets, entited 
* Lead, Kindly Tight,” “Rock of 
Ages,” “ Just As I Am,” “ Jerusa- 
These beautiful booklets comprise 
They are printed upon 
from 16 to 20 pages, and an average of 15 





Soul.”’ 


written, Gives a full history of the rise, 


the Socicty, 


614 Eleventh St., N. — 
WASHINGTON, 
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Board and seg ns in Private Houses and Hotels 
*idits and hoases for rent on rea 
L liberal “Poems to Agents, Write for de 


} THE BEST AND CHEAPEST WAY 

Q . a 

WwW ’sC b ti 

> to sketas WOFIG’s Columbian Exposition 
§ secured by joining the CHICAGO ENTERTAINWENT BUREAU, which ts an association 
) of College Alumni formed forthe purpos: of affording cheap and svuisfactory accom nodations to 
2 COLL*GE MEN, SrupeNts, TEACHERS, and others. 

) furnished at lowest rates. ' Also a timited aim per of choi‘e tae 

>) sonable term: for any part of the Ec ositlor Season, 

) seriptive circular, naming TH ¢ INDEPENDENT, to 

> CHICAGO ENTERTAINMENT —— 

2 912 THE MIVAIVIIE. CHI cago, ILL. 
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Scott's ‘Waverley Novels. 
Kdited by ANDREW LANG. 
New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies 


Scott has stumped his genius on an entire coun- 
try and language, and the Waverley Novels are 
read by millions, and in every civilized country in 
the world. These great novels have never hefore 
been properly illustrated, 

This edition 48 enriched at a cost of over forty 
thousand dollars, with proof impressions on Im- 
perial Japanese paper of three hundred original 
etchings from paintings by celebrated artists of 
France and England, among whom are Sir J, 
E. Millais, R.A., R. W. Macbeth, 
Gordon Browne, Fettie, Lefort, 
Lalauze, Teyssonnieres, ete. 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English critie 
as editor, will furnish critical introductions, gloss- 
aries, and notes to each novel, supplementing 
Scott's, own notes. 

This is the most magnificent edi- 
tion ever made of the works of any 
novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine, open 
page. The margins ample, and the paper a beau- 
tiful natural tint. The volume a small 8v0, easy to 
handle, and the binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, 
slightly trimmed. Complete in 48 volumes, issued 2 
vols. per month, at $2.50 per volume. 
Alan 500 copies printed on Holland hand-made 
paper, with fifty additional illustrations, and 
bound in half leather, at $5.09 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, 
page and paper with sample illustration, sent on 
application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston, 








MUSIC. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN B)OK USED BY M+SSRS, 
Moods, Mitis, Muchall,. Whittle, Chapman, 

AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS, WF 3 





Nos. 5 and 6C ombined, Large 





Xe. 5 or Ng. 6, eithe < 
» VY PSO. ‘ditto 33 
Witenes Pougs for Munday Schools.. 
The John Church {o., | o, | The Biglow & Main Oo. 
Cincinnat! & New York. New York & Chic ago. 


J,.CHURCH CO,, Mosic Publishers, Cincinnati, o 











_PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


DIXON'S ee 
American Graphite Oe i ¢) 
PENCILS. 


Are nnequalea (ui suit... Wwuge ivaus, Lf not famil- 
lar with them, mention THE INDEePENDEN', aud send 
Reents for samples worth donble the mane 


JOS. DIXON CI CRUCIBL FE CO., JERSEY ¢ clry, N.d. 

















 -£ ST ABL ISHE :D 1885, 


Cngene Dr. Col 


MERCANTILE STATIONFER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN'P'R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER 


Supplies Business Firms, Corporations, 

cCoe With every variety of work in above 
ines. Complete outhts of first-class Station- 
ery for new ollices immediately delivered. 


William. Stree, 


(Hanover Square N, Y ,) 
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Tait, Sons & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


A Study of his Life and Work. By ArR- 
THUR WAUGH, B.A. Oxon. With portraits 
and 21 illustrations from photographs 
specially taken for this work. One vol., 
octavo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $3.00, 
(Second Edition.) 


“Probably the most judicious and discriminating 
study of Tennyson’s whole work that has yet 
made. '—The Diat. 


The Parsifal of Richard Wag- 


ner. 
Translated from the French of MAURICE 
KUFFERATH. Exquisitely illustrated. 


12mo. cloth ornamental, $1.25. 


s volume is charmingly illustreted with half- 
sone eproductions from photographs of the rinci al 
characters and scenes from the opera arsifal. 
The entire work is carefully analyzed and discussed 
in a manner which wili ve most fascinating to all 
lovers of the Wagner music, and must of necessity be 
interesting even to its opponents. The work is dedi- 
cated to Anton Seidl, and its general treatment has 
met with his approval. 


The Grand Chaco. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, author of 
“The Weathercock,” “The Pingo Boys,” 
“In the Wilds of New Mexico,” etc. 
Profusely illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50. 


“ We do not know whether Mr. a _— aver gone 
rting or botanizing up a tropical river, but he 
onaialy writes as if he had, It would not, indeed, 
he easy to find a more vivid and effective piece of 
local coloring. . . . Mr, Fenn's tale is just what 
such a story should be. There is no sentimentality 
and no bloodshed : and these two things are more and 
more the prevailing faults of literature.”—7'he Spec- 
tator. 


Who is the Man? 


J. SELWIN TAIT, author of ‘‘ My Friend 
Pasquale,” ‘‘The Neopolitan Banker,” 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“In ‘Who is the Man,’ Mr. Tait has given to the 
reading world a novel whose dramatic power, clear, 

re style, and unbroken interest entitle him toa 
feading lace in the ranks of fiction writers of the 
day. ’—Public Opinion. 


Stories and Sketches. 


By GRACE GREENWOOD, author of ‘* My 
Tour in Europe,” ‘ Queen Victoria. Her 
Girlhood and Wemanhood,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt, $1.00. 

a rs to give but added force and brilliancy 
to Grace Greenwood’ touch. This collection of 
stories and sketches abounds with examples of true 
humor, pathos, strength and imagination which have 
long been identified with this brilliant woman's 
name. Noone will pick up the book to lay it down 
with a carsory glance, and, once read, many lines 
and scenes will linger persistently in the memory. 


A Republic Without a Presi- 
dent. 
By HERBERT D. WARD, author of ** The 
Master of the Magicians,’’ ‘‘The New 
Senior at Andover,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.00. 
“ A Republic without a President” is the title story 
of Amen which illustrates with particular brisk- 


srisp and vigorous style of Mr. Herbert D. 
— The final story in the volume, entitled 
“Colonel Oddminton,” is a sequel to “A Republic 
Without a President,” and as such makes a most 
pleasing finule to an enjoyable book. 

Sold by all booksellers ; or, sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


TAIT,SONS &COMPANY, 


31 Union Square, North, 
NEW YORK. | 
WRITING 


- SPEAKING GERMAN 


is taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, a 
monthly magazine for the study of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature. #2 a year. Sample copies 
free. Address; GERMANTA. Manchester, N. H 





READING 





WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Tne Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., No. 1117, La Crosse, Wis. 


PATENTS. 

















PATENTS Seinen i reEp. 


Cc. J. GOOCH, Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATION. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY, "or, ihe niger cong 


women. Buildings unsurpassed for comfort an 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
souns 4 skating. Classical -_ ge — of 
; also. preparatory and optional. Apply 
, Migs IDA t! ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS, MINING 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 


MAY BE STUDIED AT HOME 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK. 
TO BERIN STUDENTS WEED ONLY KNOW HOW TO READ AND WRITE, 


w u 1 
mgapondence “School of “Mecha “or Thy 
School of Mines, Scranton, Pa, 
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Financial. 
THE GOLD EXPORTS. 


THE continued exports of gold are re- 
ceiving the attention of all citizens. With 
the reserve in the Federal Treasury down 
to within $8,000,000 of the limit of ‘‘ free ” 
gold (excluding the special sum of $100,- 
000,000 set apart for redemption), the 
probability of a further drain brings us 
face to face with an important problem 
in our finances, The Goverument is 
pledged to redeem all notes in gold ; what 
should the Federal authorities do if our 
gold reserves now low vanish altogether ? 
Leaving that question aside for the time 
it is well to turn for a moment to the con- 
dition of affairs in Europe, out of which 
the present gold demand springs. 

For several years Europe had been send- 

ing back to us the securities which had 
been previously bought as investments. 
Disturbances in credit throughout the 
commercial world were the main cause 
of that movement. To-day the English 
capitalist, convinced of the essential 
soundness of American business, would 
reinvest his money in the United States, 
but for one thing: the London bankers 
tell him that we are surely going upon a 
silver basis and that if he invests a gold 
dollar now, he may get back his loan in a 
silver dollar, worth in Eugland 65 cents. 
Owing to this sentiment the trade bal- 
ance between Europe and America is not 
helped by any large amount of our secu- 
rities sold abroad, as it would be were Eu- 
ropéans now buying to any extent. The 
rate of sterling exchange on London is 
normal and easy but not low enough to 
prevent exports of gold, particularly if any 
nation in Europe is willing to pay a small 
premium for it in the way of interest on 
the money during transit. Asa matter of 
fact the conditions in Europe are such as 
almost to force the countries of that hem- 
isphere to gather gold at any cost not too 
great. Owing to our almost criminal 
silver legislation we are committing the 
folly of opening our vaults to Europe at 
the very time when Europe is putting 
forth such exertions to obtain gold and to 
hoard it. 
The Bank of England is alive to the 
situation. Tho money is loaning in the 
streets of London at 1%, and is plenty 
even at that interest, the bank rate of 
discount was kept at 3¢ until two weeks 
ago. Such a high rate, of course, pre- 
vents the outside public from borrowing 
freely of the bank, for which borrowings 
gold could be demanded and sent to Paris 
or Vienna; but, at the same time, the 
profits of the bank suffer, because no or- 
dinary London merchant will pay the 
Bank of England 38% or 24% (the present 
discount) for the money needed in his 
business when the joint-stock banks, like 
the London and Westminster, offer loans 
at less than half the officialinterest. But 
the great bank thinks first of national se- 
curity. In like manner the proportion of 
reserve to liabilities in the Bank of Eng- 
land is now 48%, a very high proportion, 
giving the “old lady of Threadneedle 
Street” (as the bank is jokingly called) a 
very strong position against all possible 
contingencies. 

The Bank of France will soon increase 
its note circulation, its limit having been 
extended $100,000,000. Unlike the Bank 
of England, which cannot put out a bank 
note unless secured by gold, the Bank of 
France has no law about its issue of notes. 
Yet for many years its circulating notes 
as they increased have been followed by 
corresponding increases in the gold sup- 
ply of the bank. As this policy will be 
continued, and as France needs more cur- 
rency, it follows that the Bank of France 
is on the lookout for gold, prepared to 
take every trade advantage to accumu- 
late it. This bank has other reasons for 
such accumulation besides its old policy. 
Affairs in France are not by any means 
settled; we do not yet know what will 
happen there, or what the Panama scan- 
dals will give rise to. The banks of Italy 
are getting involved in their own scan- 
dals and shortages. The little tempest in 
Egypt is a warning of what a storm 
might arise in that quarter. Spain, Por- 





tugal, Greece and other nations are in 


financial difficulties. What metal is the 
one thing which hard-pressed nations can 
rely upon to pay their debts or buy mate- 
terials of war? Bimetallists may have 
doubts about it, but European statesmen 
have none. 

Then just at this inopportune time Aus- 
tria arranges (January 16th) with a syndi- 
cate to issue new bonds to the amount of 
$100,000,000 with which to buy gold in 
order to resume specie payments and put 
her old bonds and currency on a gold 
basis. This new loan will be brought out 
in Europe, tho it is already meeting with 
the hostility of every European nation, 
who will see to it that Austria gets none 
of their hoarded gold. The European 
scramble for gold is getting so intense, 
and the guards over the different national 
treasuries are so strong, that the compara- 
tive ease with which gold can be drawn 
from the United States is certain to be 
availed of to its utmost. It is, indeed, 
more than suspected that the resumption 
of specie payments is not the only reason 
for the new Austrian demand for gold. 
The London Statist ascribes it to the 
necessity for a national war chest, a thing 
which even insolvent Russia finds impera- 
tive. Inthe case of a general European 
war the European nations know on what 
metal they will have to depend, even if 
the people of America do not perceive it. 

Various plans have been originated to 
check the outflow of gold from the United 
States by artificial means, but such a re- 
sult is out of the question. The Federal 
Treasury must pay gold on demand for its 
notes, or our whole currency would then 
be on a silver basis and gold at a premi- 
um. Anything which makes that ex- 
change difficult operates against our own 
citizens more than against foreign nations. 
The only way to stop exports of gold is to 
increase our exports of other articles— 
grain, manufactured goods or railway and 
other securities. Against the full carrying 
out of this balance of trade the increase 
of worthless silver in our currency stands 
in strong opposition. 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


BUSINESS continues overshadowed by 
legislative uncertainties. Congress seems 
disposed to do exactly the opposite of 
what business men require. The neces- 
sity for repeal of the Silver Bill becomes 
more urgent daily, and yet the prospects 
of repeal show little improvement. Busi- 
ness men have vigorously opposed the 
Anti-Option bill, and demonstrated both 
its injustice and its folly. Nevertheless, 
Congress has seen fit to defy intelligent 
opinion ; so that from present appearances 
nothing can save the country from such 
an absurdity, except the Presidential veto ; 
and failing that the United States Su- 
preme Court, which would be almost cer- 
tain to declare it unconstitutional. Beyond 
these questions is the greater one of tariff 
revision, which the business community 
must shortly face. All of these uncertain- 
ties produce a feeling of conservatism in 
trade, which, fortunately, has its better 
side. Disaster long apprehended frequent- 
ly never happens; or, when it does, the 
shock has been anticivated and the worst 
fears are not realized. Whatever opinions 
may exist concerning the future, the 
present leaves little room for grumbling 
so far as the volume of trade is concerned, 
and it may also be noted that there are 
fewer complaints about meager profits 
than formerly. Last week clearings at 
principal cities were nearly 77 larger than 
a year ago, while the month of January, 
in spite of its severity, showed an increase 
of about 12%. The increase was partly 
due to higher values and quickened specu- 
lation in stocks and cotton. At the same 
time there has been a large falling off in 
grain and petroleum dealings, so that, 
making due allowance, there is still a 
liberal enlargement in the volume of 
trade. This fact is further established by 
the continued gains in gross earnings on 
the large railroad systems. 





On the various merchandise exchanges 
the Anti-Option agitation has exerted a 
retarding effect, alcsho the various articles 
of produce were only slightly influenced 
by the passage of the bill in the Senute. 





Wheat and corg declined fractionally 
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— 
during the week, and flour dropped 5c. per 
bbl.; otherwise the fluctuations in bread- 
stuffs were small. Receipts of wheat at 
interior points continue heavy, the week’s 
total being 3,500,000 bushels against 2,200,- 
000 bushels same week last year. Exports 
from the seaboard were only 1,105,000 
bushels against 2,200,000 same time last 
year. Visible supply showed a decrease of 
740,000 bushels. This heavy marketing of 
wheat has been a striking feature for many 
weeks, and is verifying the predictions 
of those who maintained that farmers 
held larger stocks than official figures 
indicated. Corn is being marke'ed more 
slowly than usual. Crop reports are con- 
flicting, the recent cold snap following 
the removal of snow by thaw having 
caused fears of injury to winter wheat. 
Hog products continue on the rise because 
of scarcity. Last week the packing was 
only 275,000 hogs compared with 450,000 
for the like period of last year ; the totals 
since November Ist, the beginning of the 
crop year, being 3,950,000 in 1893, and 
6,670,000 in 1892. In consequence of these 
influences pork advanced 35 cents per bar- 
to $19.50 for old mess. Lard rose corre- 
spondingly to 11.50c. Dairy products are 
firm. Cotton was weak, mainly owing 
to labor difficulties abroad, middling up- 
lands being quoted here at 9gc. The cot- 
ton movement continues behind last year, 
receipts at all parts since September Ist 
being only 4,033,000 bales compared with 
5,539,000 same time last year, meanwhile, 
exports during the same periods have 
been 2,778,000 and 3,874,000 bales respect- 
ively, and domestic stocks are about 
200,000 bales smaller than a year ago, 
Wool continues active and strong ; sales 
at Boston, the principal market, last week 
aggregated 5,300,000 pounds, Fine washed 
fleeces are exceedingly firm, owing to 
scarcity and the fact that manufacturers 
have received large orders for heavy- 
weight fabrics, and must continue free 
buyers for some weeks to come. The 
best Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces are 
quoted at 28@slc. Hides, leather and 
shoes are also higher at Boston. In dry 
goods the new demand for cotton and 
woolen fabrics is moderate; but staple 
goods are in excellent position, deliveries 
on back orders being liberal and the prus- 
pects for the coming season’s trade en- 
couraging. The gingham trade was some- 
what disturbed by Western jobbers open- 
ing new styles at an ‘‘open price” of 64c. 
instead of 742. with discounts ; the object 
being to draw trade from this city. Print 
cloths remain firm at 4c. for 64 squares. 
In the iron business there is more doing 
at slight concessions, 1 X is quoted at 
$14.75@15.00. The Pennsylvania road 
has placed orders for 60,000 tons steel 
rails, the combination price now being 
quoted at $29.00. Moderate declines in 
values stimulate the demand for struc- 
tural material and large orders have been 
placed for plates, girders and ‘ traction” 
rails. Enough orders for the latter have 
been given out within ten days to lay 100 
miles of road. 


Financial affairs are in satisfactory 
shape, excepting, of course, the silver 
disturbance, which is always with us. 
Europe continues to take away our gold, 
being willing to pay a small premium for 
the privilege. Meanwhile the Treasury 
free gold has fallen to about $8,000,000, a 
loss of $13,000,000 within a month, There 
is no certainty as to when this efflux of 
gold will stop, particularly as the season 
is approaching when we regularly ship 
gold. For the time being the outward 
movement has been moderated by more 
liberal purchases of stocks and bonds for 
London account; but this, too, is an un- 
certain factor, and we are already upon 
the necessity of adopting some sort of ex- 
pedient to protect our gold reserve of $100,- 
000,000. There is talk of the new Admin- 
istration borrowing gold through an issue 
of bonds; and it is nothing but the fertil- 
ity of resources within our command that 
prevents present uneasiness from ¢X- 


tending into panic. It would be 
folly to deny that unusual caution 
exists in both financial and __ busi- 


ness circles concerning the monetary 
outlook, which is only offset by hope of 





repealing the Silver Bill and by general 
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satisfaction with the condition of business 
at large. In railroad affairs the most im- 
portant event of several months has been 
the proposed reorganization of Richmond 
Terminal by Drexel, Morgan & Co. The 
disordered state of this system has not 
only affected stock exchange values ad- 
versely for moaths back, but has also 
been a serious hindrance to development 
in the South, both of which drawbacks 
will be removed should this banking firm 
undertake the task proposed, which they 
are fully expected to do. One noticeable 
feature in the railroad market is the 
steady improvement in the demand for 
bonds from home and foreign investors. 
As there is a scarcity of good new issues, 
old supplies in the hands of bankers are 
being wellclearedup. The Industrialsstill 
hold the prominent place in speculation. 
With the closing out of one or two pools, 
operations have considerably diminished ; 
but whisky, sugar and cordage certificates 
appear likely to remain the gambling 
favorites for some time to come. All of 
these concerns are reporting heavy earn- 
ings ; hence when values are low the un- 
suspecting are easily enticed. Thus far 
investors have not readily taken hold, 
and bankers discriminate sharply against 
themin making loans, Foreign Exchange 
ruled easy under a larger supply of secur- 
ity bills. Commercial bills are scarce 
and 60-days sterling is quoted at 4.86@ 
4,864. Money rates are easy on account 
of the influx of currency from the interi- 
or. Call loans averaged 2%; time loans 
being 34@4 for three to six months. Com- 
mercial paper is in moderate supply, at 
447054 for prime double names, two to four 
months, Money is easy at European cen- 
ters, and the various great banks main- 
tain their efforts to secure gold, notwith- 
standing their holdings are already unu- 
sually heavy. The Bank of England holds 
£3,000,000 more than at this time last 
year; the Bank of France £8,000,000, and 
the Bank of Austria-Hungary, £5,000,000. 
The seven great banks of Europe com- 
bined hold nearly £15,000,000 more than 
at this time 1892 ; while their silver hold- 
ings are practically unchanged. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks . 








‘eb. 4. — Jan, 23, pitorences. 
LOANS. ......0006 $464,910,200 $455,179,400 Inc. $9,730,300 
Specie....... 83,361,800 85,280,100 Dec. 1,918,300 
Legal sender 50,161,100 60,058,100 Cc. A 
PDOSITS.....ee006  495,475,6 488,779,600 Inc. 6,699,000 
Circulation 2.2... 526,300 5,586,300 Dec. 60,000 











The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


+ $83,361,800 $85,280,100 Dec, $1,918,300 
+» 59,161,100 60,058,100 Dec. 897,000 


$145,338,200 Dec. $2,815,300 
122,194,900 Inc. 1,674,000 


nent “tenders. 


Total reserve. .$142,522.900 
Reserve requi 
- 123,868,900 





above 
ll require- 
epeccccece 8,654,000 23,143,300 Dec. 4,489,300 
3 441,425 


E scees cof reserve, ren 6th, Biisascocecevcened $33, 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were firm. 





Bid. ked 
U.S, 48, 1907, remiStered........seeeeeceereee li 114 
U.S. ha 1907, coupon........ oll 14 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, aaveneeinen +l pro 
Currency 63. 1845. ....0.e00e+s - 10 eee 
Sennenes S. Ee. aeaet ory ib res 
Currency 6s, 184%.. 1 


Currency 68, 1898 . 
Currency 6, 1800.........00-ee0e> 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The market for sterling was dull and 
featureless. 
Messrs. Brown B rothers posted rates as 
follows : 





Bid. 
MOE. os nceseves <a 4 
MN sh sdeentee 06 ° vee 487-46 
Cable transfers. se» 487% 
Commercial long... EE SEE ee 4.8454-85 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 
Following were the bids at the Board 
for city bank stocks: 

































Bid 
QI, sk cniscinsnves 215. (Market & Fulton..... 230 
Am. Exchange........ 156% PRPS 
Broa WAY....... 257 |Me’ch’s’ & Traders’... 180 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 184 Mercantile ............ 2m) 
Centrai National..... 137 | Merchants’............ 1 
Chase salen pocesce 450 Mchts’ Exchange sees 130 
Chatham. . petropelitan.. oo 6 
Chemical... .° etropolis. «- 42 
ae Nassau.. . 170 
Citizens’ New York..... 230 
Columbia u. JOUNLY.. + +-e0e 630 
Commerce.. N.Y. National Ex.... 130 
Continental... Ninth National... °.. 12% 
Corn Exchange. Nineteenth Ward.... 190 
cess tan North America....... 165 
Rast ‘River Iriental.....sse-ceeeee 240 
Fifth Avenue. Pacific - 19 
irst National Park... 315 
rirst Nat'l of a. ple’s 290 
Fourteenth St. Phenix. - 15 
fourth Nat 204 Ropubitc... cnnonnewe 172 
Gallatin Nations. Sea boa! lonal... 175 
erman 7121 |Second National 
Germania” 330 1 d 
Greenwich. 1530 155 
Hanover... . 35 
Hudson River obdnmnan 156 











tates hee 
Western Nat’l....... 








BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 















ing February 4th, 1893 : 
Am. Exchange....... 157 | Phen 
Commerce.... wee 199 
-ontinental 
Fourth ..... 
Mechanics’. 
Merchants’... 
PG 66606-<6 cubes 
PE eesdwecrsesesesnce 
Last 
. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company 124 123 
do. do. ee ee 
do. do, 1016 
40 
46 
si 
~ if 
oe 63 
oOo 
59 ba 
161 1FBig 
120 115 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion last week were 100 shares of the 
Martha Washington Buttered Flour Com- 

any of the United States, limited, for 
$30. If there were anything in a name 
the 100 shares would have at least brought 
an even hundred dollars. 


..The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany expect on and after May 1st, 1894, to 
occupy one of the finest, handsomest, 
tallest and most complete buildings ever 
erected in this city. It will occupy num- 
bers 64, 66 and 68 Broadway, extending 
back to New Street, covering a space of 
66 — 125 feet. It will cost about $1,000,- 

The Manhattan Life is to be con- 
pn MR upon another evidence of its 


prosperity. 


-The Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road Company is securing some of the 
best railroad talent in the country. The- 
odore Voorhes, late of the New York 
Central, has been made first Vice Presi- 
dent, and Charles G. Eddy, late of the 
Nerfolk and Western, has been made sec- 
ond Vice President. The operating de- 
partment will be in charge of Vice Presi- 
dent Voorhes, and Vice President Eddy 
will have supervision of the traffic de- 
partment. harles Hartshorne is now 
Third Vice-President, Robert H. Sayre 
Fourth Vice President, and John Russell 
Young, Fifth Vice President. 


....Congressman M. D. Harter, of Ohio, 
in a circular letter, calls the attention of 
the officers of the railways of the United 
States to the danger and probability of 
the railway com anies paying their in- 
debtedness in gold at a high premium un- 
less the purchase of silver bullion by the 
Treasury is promptly discontinued, It is 
an able and convincing document. The 
bonded indebtedness of the railroads 
amount to over $300,000,000, payable in 
gold. The first tning the roads would do 
would be to raise rates for passengers and 
freight. 


..United States Senators and Repre- 
sentatives do not seem to recognize the 
fact that the best interests of the country 
demand the immediate repeal of the Sher- 
man Silver law and that inaction is as bad 
as opposition. If Mr. Cleveland should 
call a special session and demand the re- 
peal of the Sherman Act he would 
have the support of a vast majority of 
the voters of the country. If, therefore, 
there be any Senator who thinks it will be 
bad politics to move the repeal of the 
Sherman Law, no matter what the result 
of the caucus of the Senate has disclosed, 
he is laboring under a colossal mistuke, 


.. Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following lots : 
i 2. 3 ss P. Rd. Co. first mort. 6% 


Cesena ee ee eee eeeeeesesees 


oa 8, due i eR RRR A 00 
sar ~——. Ry. Co. first mort. 5% gold ie 


DOB... 200 vecccccvcceccccsccccccseseeecceecs 11844 


55 shares C., R. I. and P. Be OBccccccccccsece 4 
128 shares N. Y., tw § yi Rao ecwand 254% 
36 shares C., B. and ae 102% 
10 shares M. and E. nd. Co... .50@15536, 10@ 15554 
5 shares Bougnicepate Bridge sascasesd $13 lot 
11 shares N Lack. and West. Rd. Co...... 115 


1,000 Mich. Cen. Rd. Co. 7% bonds, due 1902. 12054 
”) Western Farm Mort. ‘Trust Co. 7% bond, due 
Ps ic ccccccocicesccccccscosevcecs $30 lot 
3,000 Equitable Gas. Co. 6% bonds, due 1509, . 10634 
70 shares ‘Traders’ Nat. Bank of Rochester, N. 
, ea ee ie 
30 shares Pas and Sus. Rd.Co.. 
$1,000 L. 1. City and Fiushing Rad. ¢ 





due Ma TE ivccosscsccgceuceeece 
Pew 166, Fifth Ave. Pres. Ghurch.......ccces 
48 shares Niagara Fire Ins. Co..... waveeeiaaaia 155 
” shares American Fire Ins. Co............... 140 
82 shares Hanover Fire Ins. Co.............. 128 
110 shares Old Dominion Land Co............. 9u: 
$24,000 The Nev. — Ra, Co., first mort. — 


ES Re | ea 
100 shares Marsha Washington Buttered on 
CO, Ge ie ie Mico ecerccesocedeses. oscse 
100 yng Equitable Gas Co. ot Mcaayint 
Ticiccctisenesnendoscnbedéuessscuneeen 
$3,000 N. J. Steamboat Co., first cons. a. 5% 
DON NO Mii ccccccocccoccccscccesvcoseooe? 93 
15 shares N. Y. Guaranty and pptgmatty Co. .490 
46 shares Postal Telegraph Cable Co.......... 79: 
2sbares Wiluamsburgh City ies sees Co.. .84A% 
50 shares Knickerbocker Ice Co... ee 








580 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co.. 
15shares Postal Tel. Cable Co..............++005 

49 shares the - 8. Greeley & Co. re Conn......25 
AT +k bp BOGE COr, DERE ccsscccccscccce $150 





180 shares a e's Gas Co. of seeciea eee 
50 a Fulton Municipal Gas Co. of gi 


TUPREEUORECEEOOOECEORS EC OOSECCOCISS OSES 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. | % 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
> and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Lobdell, Farwell & Compaay. |: 


INCORPORATED. 


Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adams St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Al LWAY cccurietes CHICAGO ELEVATED 


RA ILWAY aecarities and Loans on Chicago 

eal Estate, Correspondence solicited. 

Defaulted Western Mortgages 
AND BONDS COLLECTED. 


Western Real Estate Rented, Cared 
For and Sold. 
Charges moderate—Inquiries Solicited. 


The CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


(Capital paid in $450,000.) 
Rooms 40] and 402 John Hancock Building, 
178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 











6% Minnea apolis Investments 7% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


Fuli portioulars and satisfactory references given 
on a app cal 
Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


it Seo. Fourth Street, Minneapelin, Minn. 


$325,000 


First Mortgage, 20-year 6% 
SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Riverside Park Railway Co, 
OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


Interest January and July, 








Due January Ist, 1913. 
For particulars apply to 
FISHER & SHAW, Bankers, 
P.O. Box 21, Baltimore, Md, 


LETTERS OF INVESTMENT 
OF 


CREDIT. | SKCURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREE ET, N. Y. 


To Industrial and Commercial Concerns. 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash 2 oa loaned or subscribed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 











wa 
Home es sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 10 
monthly instalments 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 


Weat Superior, Wisconsin. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 


siicksucsvesiddsades sautacienass $2,000,000 
3,000,000 
Accounts Bette ited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior pee ilities for C sollectios ons 
SAFETY BFre ky VALI: s Fae ALTO 
ANY IN COUNTR 
EBENEZER K. Which President, 
ARTHUR i. Any wake een 
GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashie 
EDWANKD J. BALDWIN, Asa’t Cashier. 
DIRECTORS : 





Joseph T. pore, Stu vesant Fish, Ge orge S. Hart, 
Charles Bternhach, Unasiee Scribner, “dward C, 
Hoyt, Edward E. W. Rockhill Potts, August 


Belmont, Richard Mpelanela, 
Jonn Jacob A Astor. 


DO YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


$40 Wh Invested without a detaui, PromPuly paid. 
7% GOLD MORTGAGES 84 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and school 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For fall information write to 
WM, M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Vv ery highest reference given. 


INVESTORS. 


Send your address on a 1 card oe “Duluth Ap- 


nual Record,” and read t) ing cit; 
"iL: MCMINN. Real Estate Broker, Duluth, Mina” 


Francis K. Appleton, 














FAITRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world 
— Finest é 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO, 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 


No char, yee for disbursements. 
4 NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life ide, N.Y. 
s9 MeasagustiAtment Ket. Kx. Bldg.) B’klyn 


ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 





3 
1 





DULUTH, 
an completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
ns up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
Union Depot and business center of the city, ana 
offers the best of gg my to the investor fora 
raid aavance in value. An Electric Railway is now 
building through Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 
will be completed about July 15th. Lots on sale now 
at $150 to $200 each, one-fourth cash. Buy at once and 
realize the increase in value which will result on 
comnleties of Electric Street Car line. Send for 

ps and general information to 
Highian improvement Cc eo, D Duiuth, Minn, 


Any Person Having Funds to Invest, 


whether small or large amounts, will do well to write 
MR. GEO. M. VANDOREN, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, for particulars regarding safe and profitable 
investments. Seattle has nearly 50,000 population, an 
increase in the last 10 years of 1,112.48 per cent. 


O/ NET osofutely Pocurey fatten pay: 
40%: He , semntannually by draft on 
Personal attention given to en 








ioana. it lig eat references. Address 
J. HAMILTON, Faizhaven, Wasa 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There -— thousands of people who regret not bavin 
bought weperty in Chicago ¢ ror 40 ye.rs ago. afl 
such anc ers who have heard the at Tt, ones 
tell of the | eat opportunities neglected we wish to 
say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 years ago, 
pad Chicag Lod ae natural pivaptage that Duluth 
as not, an as been done in icago will be 
} licated in yu ty in much lesstime. Write for 


\nformation. 
©. KE. LOVETT & CO. 


THE TIME TO BUY 


is when Jroperty is low. Write me for facts about 
Real Es 
wm. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Mina. 








Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


* Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments, Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


NEW DULUTH | 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of navi 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba iron mings. as 
paitons railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 
borers. To manufacturing plants free si cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. ‘or particulars address 


NEW NULUTA LAND 0O., Duluth, Minn, 


Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Mina, 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special ' market letter 
climate. 8 all in transit 


Lead 
DENVER facilities, splendid buildings 


and beautiful homes. Kesuurces unequaled; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vastand growing ‘egricul- 
ture, and lea ding financial center. REAL KS- 
TATE INVEST SIENTS. Maps and pamphlets 


on application. 
THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO.,, 
RLIN, President. 


Home ante, Deaver, Col. 
New York Office, Times Building. 


THE TWIN CITIES 
OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 


offer investors the best and safest opportunities for 
yiasing funds at desirable rates. Write for partic- 











One of America’s great cities 
syentecton, I 150,00; Deligntral 





. = 
“oe2 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Mina, 
“THE Cc ITY or =MOK ESTAC Kas?’ 
Pacific Coast Terminus of (+t, Northern R.R. 
Everett, Snohomish County, Washington State. 
Reader : I desire to sell you safe profit-making 
} ae arty in this city. or loan your money on gooa se- 
ty to net from 7 to IW per cent. r annum. 
‘Ieferonees: All banks in Everett and the pastors of 
the following congregations :—Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, Catholic, Baptist and E ye Mo each of whom 
know of my responsibility. J cMANUS. Banker. 


S F,. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 
244 W, 28d St. Branch, 59 Liberty At., N. ¥. 


Reliable, Conservative, 


We make a specialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Iron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Range. 





‘FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN, 
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United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Neos. 45and4¥ WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company 1s a legai depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized © act &s guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and Withdrawn after 
five days notice, and will be entitied to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with tbe Company, 
Executors, administrators, ur trustees of estates, re- 
ious and benevolent tnstitutions, and individuals, 
will Gnd this Company a convenient depository tor 
money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. GORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres 


James 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL SLWAN, |KDWARD CouPEh, 
James Low, |W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
Wa. WALTER PHELPS, |\CHAKLES >. SMITH, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, |WILLIAM KOCK EFELLER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, |ALEX. KE. Onk, B’xlyn, 
ERASTUSCURNING Alb’ny WiLLIAM H, Macy, J&., 
JOHN HAKSEN Ruvasnos, | WM. Lb. SLOANE, 
ANSON VMHELPs STUKES, (GUSTAV H. SCHWARK, 





DANIEL D. LORD, 


GBURGE BLIss, |Faank LyMAN, B'klyn, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE &. VLETOR, 
Ww 


mM. WALDORF ASTUR. . 


CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 
ST. LOUIS R’Y CO. 


54 CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest due June tet and December ist. 


Detatied tiuancial + tatements aud copies ot 
the mortauge cun be obtarued at our olce, 


HATCH & FUUTE, 


JT PIAR =THREKKT, REKEW Somk CEPV. 











THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minueu polis, siluu., Capical, $1,00),00U.0U; Dulyius wie 
Prowts, t.0y,UNAU, COMeClivns prumpl ¥y lanue vu mil 
po.Lts Of Lae NurtliWen., @ud Peimibied tur uu uly uf 

Ymenut. b. A, Cunt. ti, BP remiGeil, f, ot, mux, 

we rresideil, &. ©. ditarnic, 44 Vie Ts Siucul, 
Perry Hurrweou Cashier, ivus. &. Hurley, Assintant 
Cashier 





> PER CENT. GOULD BONDS, $50 to $1,.00. 
Une 0 uve Years’ tue, 6 poe Cent, Guld Ceatlue 
Cules. Bi ald Up, o ua)s lu IZ voLtus. Oper ent, Wold 
Certiuls ales f0s auy dull, Peyaue Vu dy Gays’ due 
tice. Af yuu wisli .O tuvest, ..tee HOF parlicuisrs bu 
KMeLASNCE LUAD & AKUNE CY,, Ceullle, » ued. 





RICHARD A, TAUSSIG, 
REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


REPERENCES:—Nat. Kank of Commerce, Duluth. 
Juma. Crummy & SU¥us, Puuedelpfia, ra. th you wie 











REAL ESiAin, & LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


First-class buniscoe pauprsty a coacer of city for 
Bale LUL DU, B66 mrad por Cenk. Wiullgage ad 
$a,u Wana. ditut, # per Cee. mel. Wate tue parlicu- 
lass. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
auth den ten. eee. 


Choice suv crtimmecutinen the mom Cuouscrvative 
Pact se tae Went 


P Asuatwabuned first Mortgages 
Six Per Cent. Uli tupruyed buds tub huwa 


Bud Haclid Newiaoad. JAH AND weDitaAnLne, 

. Weveucure DUMus, Secured 
& ix Per Cent Dy uepuril OF a tine Muiiyage 
Livwus wild Wuritusct, BirienN 1 RAMS’ DULURDD- 


PUL BAKPeMInNUn DENY bum AMP Led. 
w. A. se Ee EIR EMS, Gemetter hs Ab, LEW is, 
Act’y Secretary. rresideot, 


1 CAN LUAN YOUR 
Money at 8 per ceat. iuterest, payable semi-annually, 
OD S€curnly ws Youd 4s GuVeruuieuts. Migtest refer- 
ehevus given. Write for parvicutars, 


CHAS, W. HOYT, West Duluth, Minn, 


G7FIRST GOL MORTGAGES: az 


nd for References. ti1GHEST SAFE INTEREST, 
Gaddrens TACOMA INVESTMENT (©O., TACUMA, WASLL 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


is NOW Udercu W & Capilalist ul large Lucius LO Make 
@U BUEvViULCE LY Dale tiny Odell bi 

: VMoNVom MEALTY, ; 
From Which wes paves con wo avalized, First 


Mur Base sulin waduec we v per col. bus por Cou. 
Tae mivddS & BAILEY imveSi MEAL GUMPARY, 
Rivest we a . 5 OMe, 





vy) 
Kefcrences. sy 
‘De peupie > Nativuns Daun, veuver, 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 
Capital, - : ° - 8500,000 00 
Surpius and Undivided Earnings, “00,468 24 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


Under supervision of Banking Depurtments of New 
Yors, Massacuusevis, Counecucut, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Uuers to investors at par its 54g per cent. Deben- 
tures, auiply securecu UY inst Wuriguges on real estate 
Delu ia teust; principal aud tterest payabie at tue 
Chemiucai Natiouai bans, New Lurk. 

Write fur pauwipuiet giving fuli description. 

JOHN M, OWENS, Pres. W. B. COFFIN, Treas. 
JAMeD CALLANAN,V. Pres. D. FF. Wii lit, dec. 





Teak CULULUMBIA NATIVAAL BANK UF 
BACUUWIA, VW ADAANULKUN: 


Capital, dsvu,vu0_ Surplus, $4,000 
Upeucu tur vusiness September Mtn, Bl, A 3 per 


Cie. Us¥ (US Us. tutu wig boig 100s. 
Am kucs Caeiag bem Cuystatcy. -8300,000 
Aue Bui pius iv . sv,vuU 





Offers « poi Lion Ol Lhe lucrease LO Investors at $10% 
Per suaieo—vuva Vaiue. 
usyic UST Cow Uo sydd WO profitably euipluy the ad- 
Gabewnias Crpived ot v poh Coul, por Buu, lb Uls- 
Cristi BYU Ul Cias paytl. 
We wdesnm Vet ViusaiiUNS STRICTLY 
av Camisoles wUSINEDS. 
In tne sUiure We Wen poy w 4 pol wil. some-annua 
bie Curerereve VJ Lie oulteeiegs ly SUS piud 
Cece, £4 tuseucs val viuialn, wlulces 
SHARE Visit Da, Fresiaont, 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY __ 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits, $137,287 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue imited by 


Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executurs, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
Capteal......cccccccccrccccccsee svvesee $250.000 00 
Surpius and Undivided Profits. $100,000 00 

Corresnor dence solicited 

TACOMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST. 
MENTS, i Guarantee 1:2 percent, peranoum 
in any of the abuve cities. | have made from 40 to 50 
od cent, per annum for non-resivents, | also make 

rat mortgage, improved real estate loans on unques- 
tlonable securities from $8 Lo W per cent, per annum net, 
Alxo have choice bargains in Farm, top, May 
aad Gierden Lands, Corr lence re- 
garding Western Washington. All inquiries answerea 
promptly. Address A. C. sSICKELS, Tacoma, Wash 

tate security. 


8% NE send tor maps, photographs, circu- 
lars,etc. heferenuces turnist.ed. 
KE. Kk. BKACK, INVESTMENTS 
_ DULUTH, MINN, : 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle street, Chicago. 
Established..... See 


REAL ESTATE (2'WoMussion 
PROPERTY RENTED 3% <u" 


and 
remittances made promptly. 


T A XES a assessments looked after and 


on First Mo; 6 for a te f years 
LOANS carefollyv seed aimed 

















obtained op first mortgages. Keaie 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS. MONTANA, 
Capital Surplus and Protits, $350,000.00, 
Largest Bunw in best town tn Montana. Six per 
vent. auverest paid Ou Uline deposits seiui-nunually, 


lnvestinents made for custumers. Correspondence 
wnls. tree 


EGGLESTON, MALLETTE & BROWNELL, 


BAL Be tcAre AND LUANS, 
OFFIcBs: tw Koyal lusurance Bul'ding, 2u7 Tacoma 
suuding, CHICAGO ILL. 

Investments waue und property wauaged for non- 
residents. We have on hand u line gf GU kdge 6 and 
7 per cent, Mortgages on Latongs eeny tur sule, 
Kefereuce any taux in Chicago. site us for a list 

oF reul estate investments. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 
ATTENTION is called to our Club, Rates 
w¥iveu below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper, A large proportion of our sub- 
scrivers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or tor tive years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub 
scribers with their renewals. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Une Month........$ 26) Six months....,, .$1 50 
tnree wuoutos.....  %o} Nine Monchs.,..... 2 25 
Four montns...... 1 UW) OL VOar...ccoee oe BW 
CLUB RATES. 
Iwo vears to One BUDSCTIDET.......+-eeeeeee. 5 OO 
One year each to two supscripers........... 500 
Lhree years LO ONE SUDSCTIDET........eee0008 700 
Dhree subscribers one year CACD.,.....000088 700 
Four years LO ONG BUDBCTIDET......ccceeeee0. 8 50 
four subscribers One yeareach.......cse000. 8 56 
Five years UO One SUDSCTIDEr........66 +e» 1000 
five subscribers one year €ach........000005 1000 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 1 cents. 


*“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to apy subscriber whe does not 
tind it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 18 now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 


clubs, colleges, etc. With theirentire read- 
ing outlt at reduced rates, 























PURE WINES. 


THE “Brotherhood Wines” are absolutely pure, and 
for medicinal purpuses are unrivalied. ‘Taose who 
require tue vest Wits Lor tae purposes hameu sLould 
Use ULLY SUCH tts are AVsUlULELy Pure. For Wedicinal 
aud Cuumiuulon purposes tucy are recOuumended vy 
puysiclaus, Cuurcaes and olners. ‘huey ure War- 
rauted Ww give eucice satisfaction, ANd we reler vy 
peruilssiou W the New York INDEPENDENT. Orders 
suuvuiu ve wudresseu tO J. M. bimersou & Duns, os rark 
tKtuw, New York. We will seud “Price List” pre- 
paid with all particulars uoun ap. lication, 
eo 





THE GEORGE A. MACBETH COMPANY, of Pittsburg, 
Are wilh vemweVers Lb bac simAd OL LUL pleciug ait 
Vues U6eSs la Lule Sauie VASKe:. £Or lustauce. wu few 
Uayd apy buclr plat ab biwvvd Wasdeustruyeu Dy Lire; 
Muy Lacy tUreaaiy bave buree turiaces tb siblipe 
Vulg iu seperve, SU Lual Lucy are aie Ww ploviue tucir 
Us hUUs CUsWulers Wisll Luar deur Ulass and 
Pearl Lup Culoueys ule Keepy Lael golug Until Lucy 
ul Lie Vuldide, prOvmuly LUL wore buUul SIXLY UF 
SevelLy Uayom—wik Mave Wel Bilwued plaut revolt 
Muu wilh Ve BUC Wueilver VelbWeen Cigul tnuUdsaud 
BLU Llue LUUUS.u00 YUXoR MW WEeK. dataliwLlic, LO Ube 
W ds Lute Of purciasily au Orullary talup Chiuley, as 
Ide WE Buea Led Uae vb bud reoPl Glass aud Pourl 
‘Lup Wi Guus auy Muuvuer us Luc Uruiuary sult. 


DORFLINGER’'S: AMERICAN CUT- 
GLass is oluwn ln every reyuisite lor the tuble and 
in veautiful pieces lor Wedding anu Holluay Yilts, 
Genuuiue pieces bauve trade ware label. C. Dore 
tuager & pous, New York.—Adv. 
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THE National Lead Company, the largest manufac- 
turers of white lead and lead products the world 
begins in this number a series of advertisements that 
any who contem eee painting during the coming 
season will do well toread, They are not a new firm 
introducing a new article, but »re she owners and 
maufacturers of the standard brands of white lead 
that have given white lead its character as the stan- 
dard paint. Many of the brands were already oid 
when our fathers were boys. 





> 


PRACTICAL men contemplating building will do 
well to look into the merits of the Metal Ceiling, 
manufactured by A. Northrop & Co., Pittsburgh, 


bring the designs in strong relief. “hey also have a 
new ceiling just outin stumped raised panels 

make a ricn ceiling withouc additional moldings, 
suitable for a handsome room. 

This firm has just compieted what is called the 
hanusomest metal ceiling in the couutry, in Trinity 
M. E. Church, Durham, N. U., and have recently 
covered ceili 


aud walls of St. Mary’s Church at 
Anchorville, 


ich., and have their new panels in the 
News Buoys Hume just finished at rittsourgh. De- 
signs to scale and estimates o: cost are furnished on 
application, and correspoudence is solicited. 


» 





TO BUSINESS MEN. 


HOMANS Banker’s Almanac, Register and Legal 
D.restory .or January, 1895, hax jast been issued, aud 
it g. ves us pleasure tocall the a‘ tention of our read- 
ers, varticularly all business hones, to its va ue. At 
contains a li tof all the banks anu bankers tn the 
country, a large number ot bank direc‘ors, banks of 
Canada, Ciearing Houses of the United States, foreign 
banks and bansers, interest laws of the uidereut 
States, a list of attorneys to w: om accouuts for cul- 
lection can be s.iely intrusted, anda vast amount of 
valus ble matter which cannot ve obtained elsewhere 
in one volume. The kK is issued in January and 
July, the yearly subscrivtion ve ng $7.10; tne price 
for w single copy for either part, $4.0. Howans Pub- 
panies Company, of 2443 Broadway, are the pub- 

shers, 


= DIED. 


MEAD—At Greenwich, Conn., on January Zlst, 
Catharine Lyon, daughter of Elkanah Mead. 


oenold, 
Contd le Ke ( 


Lyon's Spring Sik and Weal 
Fabrics 


Nicoise, Vrille, Cristal, Bengaline, 

















Veloutine, Armure Glace, Flamme, 
Plain and figured effects in new 
and stylish SPRING colorings. 


WHITE, for Wedding Dresses. 


New and beautiful light shades 
._ fer BALL and EVENING 
TOILETS. 


Srroadovary LR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





This muslin 





Trade- Mark 








TO LADIES. 


THe Nazareth Manufacturing Co., of Nazareth 
Penn., are manufacturers of the famous Seamless 
Ribbed Waist for . hiidren. This is probably the 
only perfect low-priced waist in the marxet. By 
reference to the advertisen:ent elsewhere, it wi]) 
be seen that it can be ob:atned at a very low price - 
and we respectfully request the ladies who read Tug 
INDEP «NDENT to kindly send tu the Nazareth Manu. 
facturing Company for sample garments of any sige 
--from | to 12 gross--ut the price puoted. 


HALF-RATE TICKETS FOR CLERGY. 
MEN ON THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


PURSUING the policy inaugurated last year, the 
Pennsylvania Kailroad Company is supplying regu. 
larly ordained ministers ot the Gospel with clerical 
orders entitling the holders to tickets at nalf-rates 
over itsentire system. T! ese ticketsare purchasab e 
bya y wereyman exibiting a “ clert« al orver,” and 
they muy be bought at any station on the Penn-ylva. 
nia system, bow easc and west of Pittsburg. at one. 
half the regular rates. Under tiuis arrangement 
clergymen mav se ure half-rat s to Chicago during 
the world’s Fair, and there can be no doaht that « 
great muny of them will avail th mseives of the op. 
poy 4 The inauguration of this liberal privilege 

y tne rennsylvania Kailroad Company last year 
met with hearty aporeci:tion at the hendsof tre 
ministers of ail denominations, and its continuance 
this year will be especially weil received by reason of 
the advantages 1t carries in connection with the 
Worid's Fair.—Adr, 














Spring Dress Goods 
NOW ON SALE, 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


Advance Novelties in fixe woolens for Spring 
and Summer now 02 active sale, 

We have made a spesiality of silk-and- 
wool fab:ics for the coming season; an en- 
tire section filled with tress ich materials 
—elegant in appearance and servicaable in 
waar,’ 

Stylish Scotch Tweeds for early Spring 
days. Decided Novelties and distinct 
changes both io color and style, wiil be 
observed in all our new importations, 


IN THE BASEMENT 


At prices ranging fron 60 cents to 76 
ceats par yard, a emarkable stock of desir- 
able Dress Goods. 

Five cases Spring Suitings—new—at 50 
cents per yard, 

Two casos all wool Bengaline, plain 
shades flecked with bright colors, at 765 
cents per yard, of foreign make, 

300 new de:igns in Frénch Ohallies of 
aitistic Paris printing, 


James McCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 1lith STREET, 





| NEW YORK. 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 
This brand is highly recommended for shirts, as it 
possesses great fineness, durability, and strength. 


dress shirt it has no equal. 
upon having this brand, and take no substitute. 


For a 
In ordering shirts, insist 





is for sale by all leading wholesale and 


retail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36, 41, 
and 45 inch widths. 





DR. WILBOR’S 


EMULSION 


OF 
PURE COD LIVER OIL 
WITH PHOSPHATES. 


Cures coughs, colds, asthma, bron- 
chitis, debility and wasting diseases 
and ail scrofulous Humers. Let 
those who languirh under the fatal 
severity of our climate through avy 
pulmonary complaint, or even those 
who are in decided consumption, by 
Lo means despwr. There is a sate 
and suie remedy at hand, and one 
eusily tried. Wailb.r’s Compound of 
Cod-Liver Oil and  Phosph:tes, 
without possessing the v.1y nause. 
ating flavor cf the Ou as forwerly 
usd, is endowed by the Phosphaies 
wih a heaing p:ope:ty which ren- 
ders the Ou doubiy efficacious. 
Kemarkabie testimun.als oi 1ts effi- 
cacy can be shown. Soid by ali drug- 
gicis. 








TRAVEL, ETC. 


)URKOPE AND HOLY LAND.—Excursion leaves 
March li ana May 14, >end for“ ‘Luur.st Ga- 








zeute.” Ocean tick+ts vy ail lines, R 
HH, Gade & DUNS, 113 Broauway, New York. 










WRITE 
‘TOURIST 
Upon Your 
MEMORY 


AND WHEN YOU WANT A 
BICYCLE THINK OF THE 
“TOURIST’AS ONE WHICH NO 
ONE NAMES EXCEPT TO PRAISE: 


We can tell you all about hicycles 
and pneumatic tires, for we make 
both. Send for catalogue an 
our pamphlet entitled —- 


"“aIR- IT'S HARD AND SOFT SIDE” 














"Geo. R. Biowett Cree Co. 


OFFICES FACTORY 


~ - g's" “S WEST ARMORY 
"a Sey MO WIS NY Colts WE SF 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would tike to have a specimen Copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal 
the name and address to whieh he would 





like the paper eent, 
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Susurance. 
A MUDDLED INQUIRER. 


SoME time ago an article appeared in TEE 
INDEPENDENT reJative to the assets and 
liabilities of the Equitable, Mutual Life. 
and New York Life Insurance companies. 
It seems to me you take a very unsound 
view of the classifications of their tontine 
funds ia their annual statements. You say 
thet this fund is neither complete nor yet 
fully ascertained, and then proceed to ex- 
cuse the Equitable for treating theic ton- 
tine fund as an asset and conc'ude “‘1t would 
not be wise for them to classify 1t as liabili- 
ty because they would suffer by com pari- 
son.”’ But is not the fund ascertained as 
far as it has gone, and, therefore, complete. 
What different method of computation can 
be used after twenty, ten or five years that 
cannot be used to-day? (1.) Are not all the 
calculations of a life insurance company 
based. on the period of a year, and is not 
each year’s account settled by itself? (2.) 
I have never yet seen a reasonable excuse 
for treating a Tontine fund as general sur- 
plus. Is it not, in fact, just as surely liable 
for something as the reserve? (3.) Policy 
contracts have been issued, which will 
ultimately consume all of the present 
accumulated dividends as well as the re 
serve. Suppose that a policy is issued on 
the annual dividend basis, but the holder 
concludes to add them each year to his 
policy. Are not these added dividends just 
as liable as the reserve on the policy, and 
are they not treated as a Jiability in every 
instance. Wherein does it ditfer in princi- 
ple from the Tontine acditions? (4.) In 
both cases it represents a saving from the 
premium charged the beginning of the 
year, und the only difference is that in one 
Guse 1t Is to be paid to the policy holder 
aunually and the other at the end ofa 
st ted number of years, 
It 1s manifestly wrong to accumulate 
miliious of aollars of policy holders’ divi- 
dends which aie to be paid out after ten, 
fitthen and tweuty years aud all this time 
pesees tuis hability asasurpius. (5.) Graut- 
ug for argument’s sake that the technical 
soivency of a lite lusurauce Company is its 
reserve and that all over 1s surplus, ought 
Lol tuis accumalited fuud be 4e6 separate 
and distinct and ip no wise confused with 
oth r surpius? (6., Is the Touvine tund sup- 
posed tu be available for any emergency tr 
which a surplus 1s intended? It vot, why 
is ic called a surplus? On the other baud 
it ic i-, what becomes of the policy cou- 
tracts promising Lo »ccummulate and ulti- 
lately pay thisamouut? Had the Hquitable 
_ auuual dividends instead of accumu- 
Hliug 8 me Lwenty millions as a‘luuul e 
policy would 1t not to-day have but tour 
miliiun surplus? (7.) lu a recent issue uf 
your paper speaking of the Commercial 
Alliaure you did Lot think avy COwpany 
could ever reach such a high ratio of assets 
to labilities without some magic book- 
keepmy. Of course they clined nivie 
Ubau the Equitavle does ; but is not their 
(Kyuitable) ratio Mmucu higuer than wost 
Other COmpantie:, 1256 to luv, Mutual Lif- 
107 wv lw, New Yora Life 116 to 1007 ~Tuey 
all figuie Ou the saiwe basis, issue practi- 
cally tue same kind of policies and exist 
Uuder Lhe same general Conditions, aud yet 
We ave the youngest towering lur abuve 
the oldest. Why ? Simply vecause it bas 
tue sargest Tontine tund and 1s, therefore, 
av'e lu SLOW aD appareut greater strength, 
(8.) Wo you notcall this mavic buokkeeping? 
Separacve uel ontipe fund from the avaiauie 
surplus and you reduce Lue above ratios oO 
about 105 tu LW, Lut (0 100, and 107 to 10U 1e- 
Spectively. Having tuus reduced them to 
like conuilious you can how with some 
degree of justice compare them with com- 
panies that do bot tontine their policies, 
tie Mutual Life may reply and say toey 
do not issue ‘Nuutiue policies, but do issuea 
distribution policy, and the New Yors Life 
May say they issue au accumulation policy; 
ut wWuutever bawe they may use, they 
en body the Lontine principle—viz., to con- 
fiscate furteited dividends, Some years ago 
the Mutual lite issued w Circular (eutitied 
‘A lew questions tur the Puolic to An- 
8Wer”’)anu init, 16 denounces the Tvatine 
Variety uf lusurance Coucludipg as follows: 
“Every policy bulder iseutitied to Know upon 
the anniversary of his policy each and everv 
year tue exact sum of uis earnings Which ne 
way apply wo reduce Lue Cost Of lusurance or Lo 
increase 108 Value at bis death or at its maturity. 
Wuile tuvusauus of policy LOlders Cau demon. 
Slrale tue value Of As poilcies as Investments 
exclusive OL Lie iusurance DO inducements are 
Olfered ils we umvers lor speCulalion with each 
Uluer on Lue Cuances of lie or lndividual pros- 
berity, 11 a mivimber dics every Ceut Of us pre- 
Wile earnings reimaimilg in the hands of the 
COWpany are returucd with the policy to his 
exlace,”” 
(9) What is the twenty or five year distri- 
24auonu policy issued by this Company but a 
jeptcula:ion ” on the coances of hfe and 
Odividdual prosperity ? Wuy has it com- 
Meuced vo retain dividends for periods of 
five years and upward ? Was it not in 
Order to 4uppalentily increase their surplus ? 
Hat otver reason could eaist? hey 
Agree to pay dividends aubually after tue 
Gisiribution period aud why uot commence 
- the Deginuimy. tis rigut at bois point 
os the aeceptive character of millions of 
heir bousted surplus appears. A very 
*Miall percentage of 1 18 avaliable fur emer- 
Belles, und il is on tbis account that a 
Separation as suggested should be made. 
January 23th, 1893, 
1. Certainly there is a difference. A 
Oatine policy sets out for a detinite term, 
od it is no more possible to determine 
results, precisely, before the end of 


that term, than to determire the profits 
of a business partnership before the term 
of the partnership is finished. 

2. Certainly not. 

8. Surplus, Tontine or other, is as surely 
**}iable for something” as the reserve is, 
in that it belongs to somebody. But sur- 
p'us is a divisible thiog ; reserve is not di- 
visible, 

4, The inquirer has answered his own 
question in the sentence immediately fol- 
lowing. A_ reversionary addition is, 
ordinarily, reconvertible at option into a 
cash eqrivalent, and a Tontine is, by con- 
tract, available only at the end of a stipu- 
lated term. 

5. If wrong at all, not wrong upon such 
ground as this. The deferring of settle- 
ment is according to agreement. There 
is no ** parading.” 

6. The separation is made in the reports 
and of course upon the books a'so. How 
else a separation can be made must be re- 
ferred to the wisdom of the qvestioner. 

7. Such a question is foolish, If the 
Equitable had conducted its business dif- 
eed it might have had no surplus at 
all, 

8. Rank nonsense. 

9. We bave not this document at hand, 
but the quotation may be correct. The 

licy holder may have this ‘* right,” but 
1e is Competent to voluntarily surrender 
it, and if he does so he is not a subject for 
volunteer championship. Tbe Mutual 
Life, in changed circum stances and wnder 
changed control, has changed its official 
views of expediency in several matters in 
life insurance. We perceive no reason 
why it may not do this as rightiully as 
other corporations and p rsons do, 

It is well enough, ouce in a while, to 
let a man air himself in print tho be uses 
a great many words without conveying a 
disticct notion how he would like things 
if he could have them his way. Our friend 
asks ques‘ ious as rapidly as some children 
do, altho Jess brightly and eutertaining'y. 
Whether he thinks Tor tive the eighth 
deadly sin, or would approve it if its sur- 
plus were only ‘:separaied” somehow, or 
(be.ter), declared 10 be the most liable of 
habilities, he does not make clear. But 
he 1s muddled about surplus and liability 
and teserve, and evidently Jacks a man- 
ageable understanding of life insurance. 


2 


WHAT IS EXPECTED OF FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 


THE Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser is 
in favor of having a paid fire department, 
at the expense of the iasurance companies, 
the first «bing to be done, it says,is to have 
the Legislature authorize the city to collect 
$400 a year from each fire insurance com- 
pany doing business there; ‘‘it may re 
quire some time to bring this about,” but 
when it is done ‘ the permanent establish- 
ment of a paid fire department will imme- 
diately fullow.” Some object that main- 
tenance of it will be expensive and may 
involve increas: of tax; but the Advertiser 
assures them this is an error. No tax 
would be necersary. The insurance com- 
pames would coutribute $20 000 or more ; 
the new department woutd not Cost over 
$25,000, an 1 ** would it requne an mcrease 
uf tax to raise $5,000 7? — 
Commenung upou this, the Chronicle 
(insurance) pronounces Muntgumery a! out 
the most uublushingly extortionate city 
in the Country in 118 tieatment of iosur- 
wunce. Six years ago, froin special reports 
made to ic by iwenty-two companies 
dvuiug business thee, the Chronicle uscer- 
tained that out of $78,002 premiums col- 
lected in 1884 they paid the city $8,800, or 
nore than 12 per cent.; in 1885, they paid 
nearly 13 per cent.; in 1834 the Company 
having tne smallest income paid 157 per 
cevt., and the company with the largest 
lucome paid over 4 pr cent.; in 1885, the 
Culnpany with the swallestimcome paid 60 
per cent.,anu the Cuinpany with the largest 
income paid 44 per cent. ‘The city was 
then coliectiog $200 a year for the volun- 
teer fire department and $2U0 for general 
purposes, aud 1l LO is propusea to double 
the former. And ins.eadot being permit- 
ted to Cuarge this back in premiums the 
compavies are to Charge le+s, accurding Lo 
the Advertiser, which says : 

‘The benefits to be received by the citi 
zeps wouid be protection from fire and a 
jower rate of insurance. At present, the 
basis rate Of insurence In Montgomery 18 
one aud @ quarter Ou & huudreu dullars ; 
With a paia department the city would be 


rauked as first-class aud the rate of inpsur- 
ance would be reduced a quarter per cent.” 


In this part of the country, if the occu- 
pant of a hired house desires sundry im- 
provements 80 muca that he puts them in 
at his Own expense, he is libely to be ne- 
ufied by the owner that the reut will here- 
alter be satably raised, because the house 
18 LOW Worth Inure 1D Consequence Of Le 
betterments aud be Cau geu wore tor it. 
‘This 1s Considered a lutle rough, but it 1s 
the way ot a selfish world, aud tenanls 
generally unde. stand that if they improve 
tne property wey will aiso raise their own 
reut. ‘he Montgomery proposition is 
akin to this, The 1osurance companies 








are to provide improved facilities tor ex- 


(195) 23 











tinguishing fires, and then they are to re- 
duce premiums on account of the improve- 
mente they have themselves provided ; 
this is beyond furnishing the paid depart- 
ment rent free—they are themselves to 
p3y rent for it. This seems rather cool, 
and the Chronicle calls it barefaced im- 
pudence; but 1s it unprecedented? If a 
man puts in sprinklers, does he not expect 
a deduction as having **asprinkled risk,” 
without criticism of the apparatus? If 
he provides 80 much as a water-pail. does 
he not exp: ct favorable consideration for 
it? If the underwriters establish a patrol, 
are they not expected to reduce rates 
somewhat? Are they not, generally ard 
uniformly, expected to Jargelv take care 
to keep down the fire loss and then to 
keep up with that effort by lowering 
rates? The Montgomery paper may have 
put the case with unusual frankness and 
bluntness, but is it not about the same old 
universal case? 





HERE is something really unusual, a 
translation published in The Travelers’ 
Record, by a busy insurance man, James 
E. Bat‘erson, President of the Travel- 
er’s Insurance Company, into ringing 
Enelish verse, of the famous Latin hymn 
‘Lauda Sion.” Interest in such work 
marks the man of literary taste. as much 
as his building of the State Capitol of 
Connecticut or his building up of a great 
company shows the man of unusual 
executive power. We would offer a sin- 
gle criticism if it might not be that the 
uans.ator may have purposely modified 
the doctrinal teaching of the tenth verse. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


PHGNIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
The Phcenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany presents this week their forty-second 

annual statement, and we thivk it will 
intere-t our readers. | he Company has paid 
since its orgavization upwards of $33,000,000 
to holders of its polimes, which is a record 
warranting itin asking ter the continued 
patronage of the insurance public. During 
the pas" seur the (ompany has increased 
all of the importunt items of its business, 
going te show good administration and en- 
ergy in its business, and it had at the close 
of the year $30,355,949 insurance in force, its 
hhabilities being $9,451,835 47, and its surplus 
at four per cent. $624.574.64. The Company 
grants most favorab.e formsof policies, and 
we commend it to the atte tion of ovr 

readers. ‘he officers »re Mr. Jonathan B 

Bunce, President, Mr. Jobn M. Holcombe, 

Vice President, and Mr. Charies H. Law- 

rence, Secretary. ° 











BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found the 
twenty-ninth annual statement of the 
Krooklyn Life Insurance Company of New 
York, to which we ask the attention « f our 
readers. ‘The Company had a prosperous 
year in 1892 and increased its issue of new 
insurance, the amount of its »ssets. insur- 
ance in force, and its income, The Company 
has the advantage of able m»nayement, 
its officers heing capable lite underwriters; 
and it issues mapv approved forms of poli- 
cies, by means of which any person desiring 
sound life insurance can secure the form 
most desirable for his use. William M 
Cole is President, William H. Wallace is 
Vice President, and William Dutther is 
Secretary. } 

NATIONAL FIRE INSURACE COM- 

PANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

The National Fire Insurance Company, 
whose statement of January Ist, 1893, is 
published this week, is one of the large com- 
panies having agents at principal points 
throughout the country. This Company, 
which we can recommend to our readers, has 
a reputation for prompt and reputable treut- 
ment inthe adjustmeut and settlement of 
losses. The Company hasa capital stock of 
$1,000,000. total assets of $3,153,454 07, with a 
net surplus of $487,892.74. Its officers are 
James Nichols, President, E.G. Richards, 
Secretary, and B. R. Stillman, Assistant 
Secretary. 





THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO. OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
We do not know of a _ regular life insur 
ance company doing business in the United 
States to-day which does not cerry with it 
the assurance that it will outlive its policy 
holders; in other worcs, all of the compa- 
nies are supposed to be good. There are, 
however, qualities of goodness ; and partic- 
ular attention is called in this notice to one 
of the very best—the State Mutual of 
Worcester, Mass. It is conservative in its 
methods and sound in its meastres. The 
business of the Company in 1892 has heen 
better than apy previous year in its record. 
It made a net gain in assets of $854 000 and 
in its insurance in force of $5,907.026. It 
had, Janurry 1st. 1893, policies in force to 
the amount of #45,082.951. Particular at- 
tention is called to the fact that its surplus 
hy the Masrachusetts standard of four per 
cent. is $1.023,186.57, and its liabilities are 
$7,069,868.66. The assets of the State Mu- 
tual are invested in approved securities, 
which net the Company about five per cent, 
interest It is an excellent couneny. Col. 
A. G. Bullock is President, Mr. Thomas H. 
Gage is Vice President, and Mr. Henry M. 
Witter is Secretary. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON INSUR. 
ANCE CO., OF PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


THERE are not many fire insurance com- 
panies that can point to an uuinterrupted 
record of business since 1799. the year in 
which the Providence Washington Ineur- 
ance Company was incorjorated. The 
Company has a cash cupital of $400,000, 
with assets of $1,418 288.19, and it bas an en- 
viab'e reputation for liberality and prompt- 
ness in settling losses. Its agents can he 
found at principal points iu the country, 
aud our readers would do well to consult 
with them regarding fire insurance. J. H. 
De Wolf is President, and E. L. Watson is 
recretary. 








INSURANCE, 


1851. THE 1s93. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
42 Years of Successful Experience 


PURELY MUTU 


AL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributiuns of surplus. . 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President, 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOUN A. HALL, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED 1799. 


Providence Washington 
INSURANCE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 4, 1893. 
Cash Capital, - $400,000 OO 











ASSETS, zs 
Railroad and other Bo ds ..........-6056+ $27! 060 00 
378,286 OO 





Providence and New York Bunk stocks. 
Gas Stocks.......... 

Railroad Stocks........... 
Office Building........ ad 
Cash in Office and Banks.. 


56,250 10 
168,249 00 
200,100 00 
84,774 36 









Bills Receivable (for Marine Premiums). 55,009 O04 
Due from Agents, Uncollected Premiums, 
ORE CURE BONER c ccc cceccsicesceces ae 201,754 79 
$1,418,288 1 
LIABILITIES. —_ 
Unpaid Losses and other claims against vane 
COMPANY... ..ccccccccccesseee crores ceses BITA.A5 69 
Re-insurance Reserve .... 0 ....605- mae 700,242 92 
Cash Capttad.....cccoccccccccccceses wapies 400,100 0 
NOE BUPPIGG. .cccccce coscvcccccsvoveseccesese 75,079 5 
$1,418,285 19 
OFFICERS : 


J. H. De WOLF, Pres. 
J.B. BRANCH, VicesPres 
GEO. E. BIXBY, Treas. 








GEO. H. RIPLEY, Pres. 








GEO. E. IDE, Vice-Pres. 


E. L. WATSON, Sec’y 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEW YORK. 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES. 


NBWELL & SCHROETTER, 314 Home Insurance B'ld’g, Chicago, 11). 
W. L. Mors, 118 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

G. W. Gopparp, 119 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

BRUEHL HAEvsSLER & CoO., 82 West 3d St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E. C. GitMan, Ernest Cranmer Building, Denver, Colo. 

H. M. LEONARD, 341 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. 

W. H. Dunpny, Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

G. E. CLFVELAND, 223-224 Washington, Tacoma, Wash. 

S. F. Axaus, Hammond Building, Detroit, Mich. 

H. B. Mogser, 531 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. H. ScHNnewer, Butler Exchange, Providence, R. I. 

B. G. CarPENTER, 40 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Sec v. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuarv, 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE Co. 
OF WORCESTER MASS 


FORTY-SEVENTN ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 
January ist. 189 
18,681 Policies in force, January Ist, 1892. 

g - Polictes issued since January ist, 1892, 
Policies restored during 1892. 
Increased during 1892 ° 

Additions made during 1992......... 


14,929 Policies 


Amount at risk 
Amount at risk.. 


ICIES TERMINATED. 
Amount at risk 


mo Policies tn force, January Ist, 1893. Amount at risk 


RECKEIPTs, 
Net assets, January Ist, 1892... .... ..... 
Premiums received since January Ist, 18¥2.............. 
Interest received since January Ist, 1 
Rents received since January Ist, 1892. 


$9,072,720 11 
DISBURSEMENTS ze! FOLIC Y HOLDERS. ' 
Claims by death, endowments, adaitions and surrend $683,451 
Dividends 28 OI + 


. $922,491 76 
OTHER EXPENDITURES. 
Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; cther States, Commissions, 
Supplies, salaries, Agencies, Printing, Postage and all 
other expenditures. $412,786 76 
Profit and Loss 693 U6 
£414,679 82 
Total disbursements. 


Balance, Net Ledger Assets. 
ASSETS, 


$1,337,171 61 


$7,735,548 50 


Bonds and Stocks owned 

Loans on mortgages oft Real Estate 
Loans on Policies 

Loans on Cellaveral 


Real Estate owned.. 
Cash, in hand ona on deposit in banks | i: 
"$7,735,548 50) 
nterest accrued but not due $76,400 00 
arket value of stocks and honds OVEF CORE, .........ccccesccccccvcccvccccceccccces 281,106 73 
$357,506 73 


Total Gross Assets, $8,938,086 23 
LIABILITIES. 
DE URI, 6.5 0000008 000000sce0sseesenceneesedeed $7,086,497 20 
Death Claims in process of adjustment 17,590 00 
$7,083,997 29 
a 14,128 63 


Total Liabilit’es, 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. H,. M. WITTER, Secretary. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
Richard A. McCurdy, President 


Assets over $175,000,000.00 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samuel D. Babcock Dudley Olcott 
George S. Coe | Frederic Cromwell 
Richard A. “McCurdy | — 
— C. Holden 
ermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 
Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 


no. W. Auchincloss 
Theodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 


T. Davies 
Robert Sewell 
S$. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 
George Bliss Walter R. Gillette 
Rufus W. Peckham = E. Granniss 
. Hobart Herrick avid C. Robinson 
m. P. Dixon H. Walter Webb 
Robert A. Granniss George G. Haven 
Henry H. Rogers 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Waiter R. Gillette, General Manager Isaac F 
William J. Easton, Secretary 
Emory McClintock, Actuary 


. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 
Head Offices: Nassau, Cedar and aoe Streets, New York 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company, 
Of the City of New York. 


146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





@ 
SIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 

Cash capital 

—— for reinsurance and all other 

DAVID ADEE, President. 

WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice Prest. & Sec’y. 

CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Asst. Secretary. 


SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Manager. 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan, 1st, 1893. * 
THOMAS H. Ras ae ey 


SPECIMEN OOPIES. 


+302 47 
exident. 











_FORTY-EIGHTH AN} ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


$12,581,016 75 
86,680,177 51 
24,236,785 51 
3,916,000 00 

1,096,850 08 
4,201,283 68 

971,810 14 
8,865,275 37 


$137,499,198 99 


Bonds and Mortgages 

Loans secured by collaterals 

Premium Loans 

Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 

Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 


Total Assets 





LIABILITIES. 


...$119,075,888 00 
1,618,362 89 


~ $120,694,250 89 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies........ 

Other Liabilities 

TOTAL LIABILITIES..... wees 

SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892. . 


INCOME. 


$25,040,118 98 
5,896,476 90 


$30,936,590 83 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


$7,896,589 29 
1,114,301 99 
4,984,121 05 





$16,804,948 10 





Total Premium Income 
Interest, Rents, etc 


TOTAL INCOME 





Losses paid 

Endowments paid 

Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc 
Total paid po'icy-holders. ........ . ..$13,995,012 33 

Commissions. . : poeeeree = 

Agency —<enenee ceeuidee? nn pene and 
RMROIANIE Sno uwicehumlew seek eine er seaGees eete 


4,178,316 60 


1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses................ .. 1,629,715 65 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS $21,654,299 76 


Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,€05,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, 689,248,629. 





NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 
The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804,- 


948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. E. N. GIBBS, . 

A. H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. H. S. THOMPSON, 

G. W. PERKINS, . . 34 Vice-President. C, C. WHITNEY, 

R. W. WEEKS, T. M. BANTA, 

C. N. JONES, . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, 

H. C. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D.. Medical Director. 
S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 
M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 
O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


Treasurer. 
Comptroller. 
Secretary. 

Cashier. 

Auditor. 

Supt. of Agencies. 


. Actuary. 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H.APPLETON, CHARLESS,. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH, 
C.C, BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. MCCALL, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY WM.B.HORNBLOWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN WALTER H. LEWIS, AUGUSTUS G.PAINE, 4A. H. WELCH, 





WILLIAM O. WHITNEY. 





February 9, 1893 
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Twenty-Ninth Annual Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 1892, 
OF THE 


BROOKLYN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


ASSETS, 
By Bonds and Mortg (secured eed 

J properties nearly double in value).. 

* City and other First M’t’ge avaas ae 
« Loans on Call.. 
“ Real Esta 
* Cash in Trost’ ¢ 
* Loans on Compan\ 
* Interest Accrued 


$518,015 00 
499,900 00 
2,000 00 

= 4 





ks 
‘sown Policies.. 
ut not du i 
7 re 9 Unpaid Premiums, less 





$1,626,091 10 
To Reserve (by new standard of N. Y.).... $1,442,762 00 


LIABILITIES. 


“ Awaiting 
Death-Losses rt umpletion 


“ Matured Endowments = o¢ 


pe 
* Various Actuarial Obligations, includ 
ing Liabilities on Lapsed Policies,etc. 4,155 11 
“ surplus by new standard (4 per cent ).  * 148,319 ¢9 
Ratio of 2 to Oe Llabilities. 1.10 
(* Surplus by tormer standar ( 


32, 
} Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 1.17 \ 


30,914 00 


$1,626,091 10 
During the Year 1892 the Brooklyn Life 
INCREASED 


Its Issues of New Insurance over 191, 
INCREASED the Amount of Assets, 
INCREASED its insurance in force, and 
INCREASED its income. 


Certificate ofthe Finance and Auditing Com- 
mittees, attach tothe Annual Report, 


We, the members): Anditing Committee of the 
BROOKLYN LIFE IN-URANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK, hereby certify that at an annual meeting, 
held January 12th, 1893, jointly withthe members of 
the Finance Committee, we examined the deeds for 
mn gh owned by said C ompany in fee, the bonds 
secured b woe e of real estate, the city, and 
other bonds anc e certificates of deposit with 
banks, as submitted by the President, and we find 
them as stated in detail in schedules, A, B, C, and D, 


herewith. 
(Signed) ral IX CAMPBELL, 
" D, BRD FoI,” 
nd W. H. WALLACF, 
* CHAS, 7. AWARNEY, 


We the members of the Finance Committee of the 
BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, have been 
present with the Auditing Committee at the annual 
meeting, this January 12th, 1892, and we certify that 
the items of assets scheduled herewith and named by 
the Auditing Committee and submitted by the Presi- 
dent, are the property of this C ompan ne 

(Signed) a © JHAUNCEY, 
RIC HARDSON 
“ is SLIX CAMP BELL, 
= ALONZO SLOTE 
Ofticers:—WILLIAM M. COLE, President; WIL- 


LIAM H. WALLACE, Vice-President; WILLIAM 
DUTCHER, Secretary; WILLIAM H. “hORD, Coun- 
sel; D. PAKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 

OFFICE: 
BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE 00,’S 
BUILDING, 


51 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


‘OFFICE OF THE: 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
ulary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 








January, 1892..... Bere prea on Cee 1,472,142 48 
Total Marine Premiums................ 5,162,898 36 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1892, to dist December, 1892.............655 3, B59, 198 05 
Losses paid during the same 

sisi rs csdaicerensaueweern $1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 

and Expenses,...... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


$7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 


pany, estimated at...........sssccscscccees 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
ORBAN TING 5 sesicsccscccccaeresseversasesoe 276,262 99 


I iiieschidicnd Oa bes. Kekesrsnadeane 12,485,685 rT 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after ‘Tuesday, the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
sist December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHAS. H. MARSHAL il 
SORE, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 
RAV EWD. FLOYD . SONS. 
JOSKPH He Cc HAPMAN, GEORGE H. MAC 
JAME LAWRENCE TURNY a. 
WM. STURGIS, WALDRON P. BROW 

A 1. , ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISAAC BELL 
. DENTON SMIT TH, 


JD. JONES, 
iy E H. ne 
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GEORGE BLISS, —°" GEORGE W.CAMPBELL, 
JO VERNON H. BROWN, 
c. AND CHRIS. DE THOMSEN 
JOHN D. HEWLE LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
c HARLESP. BURDETT, k EVERETT FRAZA 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, * WILLIAM B. RB OUL TON. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W. iH. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


1831. FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 1893. 


PH(ENLX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTEORD, CONN., 
JANUARY |, 


1893. 
ASSETS, 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Esta 
Premium Notes a .oans on Policies : force.. 









al i state owned by the Company.......... 
Banke Stocks eatcipal and Railroad Bonds and Stocks 
an 
(ash in Offi i171 
306,363 73 
$0.7 126,812 69 





Market value of Stocks I io iniinsink- sce icdumicecdadiosaaecbes 
Interest accrued and due 
Premiums in course of Ts dsucnssccesncthcsehtccenssvacodees 










Deferred Semi-Annual and Quarterly Premiums.. 4 349,597 42 42 
GRoss ASSETS, January 1, 1893... ... 6 | 5 -.eeees $10,076,410 11 
LIABILITIES / 
Reserve on Policies in force at 4 per cent. interest (Conn. and N, Y. Standard). $8, 74,5909 Oo . 
I, sc ccceccecchcossenssseecase gepebesesastes censsts encce 92,199) 00 
a oc nccca s ccanccnneencnsesehgsenesercstctrabhnieeceesenceces «ns 00 
Loading on outstanding and deferred Premiums and other Liabilities. ... ... 546 84 
OES POO GIS PIVOTS COROOT COR i sc ccc ccccccccccccceccncecvecscccccecccesece te or) 63 $9,4 51,835 47 
SURPLUS at 4 per cent., —- - - . 4.594 64 
New Policies written in 18@2.......... a). % 050 00 


Not taken, recalled and Canceled . A, +3 i9:800 00 





New Policies Set in 1892 and taken or outstanding 





re eer iiiievide<cunncatenswaeceks $6,426,250 00 
Frercentage < a gain in business written over 1801, 50 Per Cc emt. 
Policies in Force, - - - 19,788 
Insurance in Force, - - - - - . - 830,355,949 00 
THE BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY SHOWS | A. 7 a INCREASE IN EACH OF THE FOLLOWING 
ASSETS, SURPLUS, PREMILU Ms. RENEWAL INSURANCE 


NEW 
WRITTEN, INSURANCE IN F 
This “eee y has paid since organization for DEATH sana 8S, MATURED ENDOW- 

'S, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, and SURRENDERED 
POLICIES, more than $33,000,000 00. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. JOHN Fy Oe on BE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENC E, Secretary. - A. ©LCH, Actuary. 


NATIONAL ©». 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, em tag tan 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. . G. RICHARDS, See’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, po. Meat. ; 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, | | PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. 8S. JAMES, General Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO, W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. | GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago, Office, 409 California Street, San Francisco, 


STATESMEN T, J ANUARY ist, 1893. 


44 EMIUMS, 
IRC 





1893. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cas 7 $1,000,000 00 

Funds Reserved to meet att "Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, - - - $1,406,936 11 1,665,561 33 
Unsettled Losses and other claims, - - - 355, e968 22 

Net Surplus, - - - - - - - 487,892 74 
TOTALA SSETS, January ist, 189: 3, - - - - $3,158 153,454 o7 


“All you hae guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN, Mu@AL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Charter Perpetual, 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 


1829 1893 | 





a sa aiisi aes lee Se Sw Neeses ciiatexen’ 
Insurance Reserve. . 1,747,712 63 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 50,314 84 
NN seas ccensvancsectedesacsuees 1. 000,501 6 60 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1893...83,198,529 0 07 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—NO, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1893. 


ereceeveees seveveee $8 093.055 4 
7,069,8 8 66 


$400,000 00 




















J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 
——~--- Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard), $1,02 023,186 57 


Cash pacpenter values stated in every poiicy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


SRW VOKK gor en 18H Broadway. 
«. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Aa 


THE BERKSHIRE. 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 


¥.'B. ALLEN, 4d Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERC E, Sec retary and Treasurer. 


Low Rate of Expenses. 
Low Rate of Mortality. 


Safe Investments. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Assets. . . $23,029,737.10 


Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street, 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


WASHINGTON 


Life 


Insurance 


Issues Life, Endowment and Term 
Policies which can be made payable to 
beneficiariesin 10,15. 20,25 or 30 in- 


stallments. 


pm eubscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 


Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-S- v Life Policy of THE ASHINGTON is 
ada nee 9 to — = heyy * of taene yee yam a less. 
expensive ce an an Endowment with equai re- ° , 
walt ee “ending us, on a postal card, 

a me Guesentesd veserye, summnentes, by cask dive 
ae ves the owner o' s policy a large and 
rofitable cash payment at a definite time, or, 1 ifpre-Q ame and address to which he 


erred, an estate free of incumbrance. 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 





men copy of the paper sent to a 





friend can be accommodated by 





i t 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City, would like the paper sen 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


JOHN HANCOCK 
Mutual Life. Insurance Company 


OF BOSTON 


For the Year Ending December 
3ist, 1892. 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
eo GEQ. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 


ASSETS 
Loans on mnty and Ci veces 
State, County and Ci 
Railroad Bonds.. 
Raliroad Stock.. 
I cinaventecceceduldess c<uededecnecs 
Bonds and Stock of other Corporations... 
EE iis. 9'0ncocevedbantetatedasnceerne 
Lasmeas Collateral and on Company's 
POO as cccccdecccccceveeses ccveccessce 
Premium Notes..... ........... 
Cash in Banks and Office 
Agents’ Balances und Printing Plant..... 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued...... 
Market Value of Investments over Cost.. 
Outste nding Premiums on policies, net.. S61 
i ainrakncac cucdcacauedinececes $5,070,018 29 
ABILITI 
Death Claims and EK aoean ee proc ess 
OE Sen vcccvacesccetenes 
Dividends due and not called for 
Premiums paid in advance, etc............ 


ED MI oes sisccwestcassceeses 








. $1,888,098 73 
302,663 66 





739,141 33 
47,868 74 
58,203 00 





71919 Vi 
109,510 51 








$15,633 00 
16,283 02 
49,679 18 








SE ae 4,554,522 00 
IIL ES cuscnuddecedestcovdaranngenteesnies 430,901 09 
New insurance written during 1892, $32,712,540 00 
Increase in quapine daring Me Riss. $83,345 95 
Ine Tease in Ledger Assets during 

MENS. scediancvccensdd sinansiiaece 660,014 67 
Increase in Gro 

MN Aas Sadaddsicscasanesscesens..<64 654,152 04 


Increase in Income during 1892... 57:2,:244 23 
Increase in Amount of Outstand- 
V4 12,997,302 00 

This Company isnow w riting more new In- 
surance than any company in New England, 

Particular attention is called to its new feature of 
1883, the Trust Fund Coupon Policy, issued in amounts 
from $1,000 to $35,000, the principal sum being paid tn 
instalments covering periods varying from ten tu 
twenty years. The annual cost of these policies is 
from 25 to 80 per cent. less than the ordinary policy, 
and coupons are attached to the contract providin 
for the payment of the annual instalments, which 
will be cashed at the gee ne 8 office, or can be de- 
posited in any bank for collection, 

A specimen policy will be forwarded to any address 
on application to the Home Office, 178 Devonshire 
Street, Bost Boston. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


eye SETS. Perse. Sts 1881. ak {> O18, 928 9 
IABILITI .. 19,832,985 2 


$2,185,841 73 
FE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


ul 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
naan! Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 





ieivery policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-u —— values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetis Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sep* on 
application to the Company's Office. 


BEN), a a elabe President. 
M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
wit. tt 1, Mocretary, 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 
$1,000,000 00 
$ 384-519 27, 77 


PINS Ned OG 
H3N0, 180 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECH, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 18, Main Office will be at 44 to 4s 
CEDAR STREET. 


Cash Capital 
Reserves for 
force, etc 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Lpegartment, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brook lyn, N 
J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 
partmens 
R. J. TAYL OR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KL ANE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, 
CRsonge. Til. 
WILSON, General 
Depereent, 
F. BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
821 Pine Street, San ‘Franc isco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
1850. 1893. 
THE UNITED STATES 

LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 


Manager Pacific Coast 






GEORGE H. BURFORD.......... President 
we A, + ae Secretary 
Bi RO) eee Assistant Secretary 
7M.T. ST. ae Docdesccuccrvuldciedecsounosel Actuary 
ARTHUR C, ..... Cashier, 
JOHN P, MUNN sdical Director, 


FIN XC E re OMMITTEER, 
GEO. G, bode 3 \) .. Pres, Chem, National Bank. 
id Live & Al Pe Bee Goods. 
HN. UC: ale vacececevetghecesedeereceseus wilder. 
w i. PERKINS, 
Pres, Fn and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest ssible 
resent cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN- 
JOME POLICY wh ch embraces eve 7 valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adverstt overtaking the insured may be used as 
COLL AL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
venta the full legal reserve value thereof, ‘in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 


Good Agente, ¢ meen ng to to represent the Company, 
arenvited to address AFFNEY, Superinten’,, 





dent of Agencies, tf Tee COmice 
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Old and Young. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
BY BLISS CARMAN, 


THIs is the white winter day of his burial. 
Time has set here of his toiling the span 
Earthward, naught else. Cheer him out 

through the portal, 
Heart-beat of Boston, sur utmost in man! 


Out in the broad open sun be his funeral, 
Under the blue, for the city to see. 
Over the grieving crowd mourn for him, 
bugle! 
Churches be narrow to hold such as he. 


Here on the steps of the temple he builded 
Rest him a space, while the great city 
square 
Throngs with bis people. his thousands, his 
mourners ; 
Tears for his peace, and a multitude’s 
prayer. 


How comes it, think you, the town’s traffic 
pauses 
Thus at high noon’ Can we wealth- 
mongers grieve 
Here in the sad surprise greatest America 
Shows for a moment her heart on her 
sleeve. 


She who is said to give life-blood for silver, 
Proves, without show, she sets higher 
than gold 
Just the straight manhood, clean, gentle, 
and fearless, 
Made in God’s likeness once more as of 
old. 


Once more the crude makeshift law over, 
proven,— 
Soul pent from sin will seek God in de- 
spite ; 
Once more the yladder way wins revela- 
tion,— 
Soul bent on God forgets evil outright. 


Once more the seraph voice sounding to 
beauty, 
Once more the trumpet tongue bidding, 
No fear! 
Once more the new purer plan’s vindica- 
tion,— 
Man be God’s forecast, and Heaven is 
here. 


Bear him to burial, Harvard, thy hero! 
Not on thy shoulders alone is he borne ; 
They of the burden go forth on the morrow, 
Heavy and slow, through a world left for- 

loro. 


No grief for him, for ourselves the lament- 
ing; 
What giant arm to stay courage up now ? 
March we a thousand file up to the City, 
Fellow with fellow linked; he taught us 
how! 


Never dismayed at the dark or the distance! 
Never deployed for the steep or the storm! 
Hear him say, ‘‘ Hold fast, the night wears 
to morning ! 
This God of promise is God to perform.” 


Up with thee, heart of fear. high as the 
heaven ! 
Thou hast known one wore this life with- 
out stain. 
Whatif for thee and me,—street, Yard, or 
Common,— 


Such a white captain appear not again ! 


Fight on alone! Let the faltering spirit 
Within thee recall how he carried a host, 
Rearward and van, as Wind shoulders a 
dust-heap. 
One Way till strife be done, strive each 
his most. 


Take the last vestureof beauty upon thee, 
Thou doubting world; and with not an 
eye dim, 
Say, when they ask if thou knowest a 
Savior, 
** Brooks was His brother, and we have 
known him.”’ 
BOSTON, MASS. 


-— 


“DADDY GRIDLEY'’S VALEN- 
TINE.” 


BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 








‘*] SEEN it all myself. He was agoin’ 
along with his head down, so,” the 
speriker illustrated, ‘‘and his cane under 
his arm stid ur tendin’ urp tur business ; 
an’ when he came up to Joe Budd's 
cornder where at it’s allus plum ice, Joe 
bein’ too triflin’ tur take care o’ that thur 
pump o’ his’n, Daddy’s feet flew urp, an’ 
he down like lightnin’, An’ when I got 
thur, Joe was a-holpin’ on him intur thur 
grocery, an’ sez he, sez Joe, this be thur 


fo’th man already as has broke his laig in 
that thur place. But Daddy’s are broke 
twicet.” 

‘* Yes, an’ Maw she was sayin’ to Miss 
Prox on’y this mawnin’, as how thur 
doctor said as how Daddy’d be a right 
smart better off to the horspital. My paw 
died down there. I don’t like it. It’s 
right bang up to th’ cim’try.” Nanny 
Sanders spoke sorrowfully and nervously 
fingered the long pale yellow braids of 
her hair. ‘It’s mighty bad to be so lone 
an’ lorn.”’ 

“‘That’s so,” asserted Polly Strong, a 
lean, sallow child, on whose shoulder was 
snugged a lean and sallow baby. ‘‘ But 
my maw, she sez as how Daddy don’t git 
thur care an’ nussin’ he’d ort’o. That 
thur cullud ’Gustus White’s a mighty no 
*count nigger, an’ Maw she’s ben in an’ 
set, an’ all the ladies ’round yur, an’ 
Paw’s sot urp nights; but it ain’t like care 
stiddy. You don’t catch me a-bein’ lone 
an’ lorn like he is when I git old.” 

‘*Ner me nether,” declared Billy Dex- 
ter, the first speaker. ‘‘ But somehow I 
never thought as how he wur lone an’ 
lorn till he met urp with this yur acci- 
dent,” 

“7 wisht tur goodness thur widder 
Slade ’d come over from her cornder an’ 
do for Daddy!” exclaimed little Victor 
Prox, with animation. ‘‘She are mighty 
lone an’ lorn, herself.” 

The eyes of all the little group were 
turned upon red-headed Victor who alone 
among them had ever spoken to the 
widow Slade, and had dared to ask per- 
mission to regale himself under her per- 
simmon trees, 

‘*Ef you reckon she’d come,” said the 
practical Polly, ‘‘ why don’t you ask her ?” 

‘* Because,” said Victor, sbaking his 
curls, ‘‘why—because. But I’m agoin’ 
tur buy him a valentown, Thur money’s 
in my frog bank.” 

“Ye hain’t got no manner o’ sense! 
cried Polly, shifting the baby to the other 
shoulder. ‘‘ Boys ”—and she shifted the 
baby back to its old nest, and drew up her 
straight nose in contempt— don’t know 
no more’n grasshoppers.” 

The woodyard was full of sweet odors 
of maple, and ash, and beech, High up 
in the great cottonwood tree whose 
blotchy bole and rugged arms were leaf- 
less, a bluejay viewed the landscape of 
poor little houses and grimy snow, and 
cried out cheerfully ‘‘ Jay ! Hey! Jay !” 
perhaps to call attention to himself. 
Across the road a red boot creaked in the 
keen west wind, Upon it in black letters 
was the legend, ‘John E. Gridley. 
Shoes and boots made to order, and re- 
pairing done.” The low house before 
which the red boot swung was a dismal 
green; for Mr. Gridley had made the 
mistake the last time he had it painted 
to leave the choice of color to the painter, 
stipulating only that it should be fashion- 
able. 

The people of Cottonwood Street looked 
up to Mr. Gridley. He had sp&nt twenty 
years of his fifty or more years of life in 
the dismal green house, living quite alone, 
save for occasional services rendered by 
some colored boy, and doing such good 
work that people came from all parts of 
the city to patronize him. He wore his 
years lightly. He was, to be sure, a trifle 
bald, and such hair as he had was faded ; 
but he was very slim and trim, and 
walked alertly, and his eyes were as 
bright and blue as Nanny Sanders’s. Win- 
ter and summer, rain or shine, precisely 
at a quarter-past ten he he had issued 
from his front door on Sunday morning 
and gone to the Congregational church 
far away up town, and every Sunday 
afternoon he had visited the old burying 
ground, where, in a secluded corner were 
two graves, one long and marked witha 
tall stone, bearing the inscription, 
‘Sacred to the memory of Lucy, wife of 
John E. Gridley”; the other short, and 
having a small stone, bearing the name, 
‘* Benjamin, aged three. Of such are the 
kingdom of Heaven.” Even when the 
bitter wind made it seem cruel to leave 
flowers upon them to freeze, their solitary 
visitor laid an offering of flowers upon 
them. No one on Uottonwood Street re- 
mewbered either wife or child. Not one 


” 





of his numerous child friends dared to in- 


trude upon that Sunday afternoon walk, 
tho a few of the bolder often went with 
him a few squares of the way toward the 
Orthodox meeting-house. A few of the 
most devoted girls had once or twice fol- 
lowed him afar off, and had peeped at 
him through the fence as he bent over his 
graves. Nanny Sanders had ventured one 
Saturday to enter and look at the two 
mounds, and after Mr. Gridley’s accident 
she had contrived to lay an offering of 
some sort upon them the two Sunday 
afternoons he had failed to visit them. 

‘‘Daddy’s a-thinking 0’ you,” she 
whispered as she laid three geranium 
leaves above each quiet heart, ‘‘ Daddy 
ain’t one to fo’git.” 

Stories of his childhood in East New 
Berlin in far away New York, stories of 
his five years at sea, and of his apprentice. 
ship to his trade he told over and over; 
but never once had he spoken of the 
graves, tho there was scarcely an hour in 
the day when his shop was not invaded 
by one or two small people eager for en- 
tertainment. Upin his chimney was a 
tiny cupboard in which with wax, thread, 
pegs and other shoemaking supplies, were 
little pots in which he hoarded sweets, 
nuts, or fruit for his small friends. He 
never gave lavishly. It was the manner 
of his giving that made it prized. 

Behind the front room, which was the 
shop, was a sitting room off which was a 
bedroom. Behind the sitting room was 
the kitchen. Mrs. Strong, the champion 
housekeeper and critic of the neighbor- 
hood, who had gone to make the place 
ready to receive Mr, ridley after his ac- 
cident, declared his housekeepipg was a 
credit to him. The shop had long been 
the club room of the vicinity; for Mr. 
Gridley had pronounced views on all sub- 
jects, and liked to argue. For this rea- 
son the children rarely entered the place 
in the evening, but stayed about thé steps 
quarreling and gossiping in whispers ; and 
it is certain that whatever trend of politi- 
cal bias prevailed in their resp°ctive 
homes, the candidate whose picture occu- 
pied a space in Daddy Gridley’s front win- 
dow had their secret allegiance. 

The widow Slade lived on Pecan Street, 

one square west and north. Her house 
was big and of red brick, and had a fine 
stretch of lawn before it, in which were 
catalpas and persimmon trees. In her 
garden were cherries and apples ; but the 
widow was held in such awe by the chil- 
dren, that no ene save Victor Prox had 
dared toask her for a persimmon, and he 
would not have dared to ask for anything 
more valuable. She had lived there five 
years. Noone came to see her, and she 
never went outside her grounds save in a 
rocking old buggy driven by Tim O’Dowd, 
who was commonly described as ‘‘ deeuf 
as anadder,” and who had been in 
charge of the place at least ten years. 
Pawpawville was not aglean city. In it 
and all about it rose tall chimneys that 
rained soot impartially upon the just and 
the unjust, and when the weather was 
fine, as it is most of the time in the pocket 
of Indiana, a minute dust rose at the least 
provocation, and sifted in everywhere, 
But the widow Slade’s house was always 
as clean asa pink, Her windows twin- 
kled, her galleries were always just 
scrubbed, yet the labor that kept every- 
thing so fresh was done out of sight. The 
widow herself was a round little woman, 
with very round brown eyes, and her wid- 
ow’s cap and black robes seemed just out 
of the shops. It was said in the neigh- 
borhood that she was very rich and very 
queer—the adjective people usually apply 
to folks they do not understand. 
When once Polly Strong had made up 
her mind, she was not slow in carrying 
her decision into effect ; and that very 
afternoon, after putting herself and baby 
into as good trim as possible, she started 
out on what was for her an heroic under- 
taking. Not for worlds would she have 
divulged her secret to her mother. If she 
failed she would not be upbraided or ridi- 
culed. Her knees literally knocked to- 
gether as she walked up to Mrs. Slade’s 
door, and to her terror it was Mrs. Slade 
herself who opened it. 

“*If you please, ma’am, I come to see 
about Daddy Gridley,” she stammered, 





believing that the round eyes, trying so 





hard to see, looked offended. ‘‘ 1—we— 
all—everybody, loves him so; and his laig 
is broke twicet !” : 

‘‘Land o’man!” cried Mrs. Slade, her 
plump face growing purple. ‘‘Come in 
out of the cold and tell me all about it.” 

‘*He’s so lone an’ lorn,” said Polly, 
explosively, as she perched herself on the 
corner of the chair nearest the door. 
‘‘Gustus White—well, he’s a yellow boy, 
and he’s s’posed to look after Daddy all 
thur time; but Gustus is triflin’, and we 
alls down on Cottonwood Street is mighty 
busy. Maw she goes an’ does fo’ Daddy, 
an’ Mis’ Sanders, an’ ole Mis’ Prox, an; 
Mis’ Dexter, ans Mis’ Tilly, she’s Mis 
Dexterses sister; but they do say, as thur 
doctor sez, Daddy ort ’o go to the horspi- 
tal ;’ and Polly, usually so practical, burst 
into loud sobs. 

“Now don’t you cry, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Slade, soothingly. ‘I used to know 
a person by the name of Gridley ; but it 
was a long time ago, and a long way from 
here in New York State.” 

‘* Daddy useter live in New York State,” 
said Polly, trying to stifle her sobs, and 
sviffing loudly. ‘‘He’s mighty proud o’ 
bein’ raised thur. An’ Paw, he ‘lows it 
ain’t no ways ag’in him, he’s such a nice 
man. Ef you ’d go an’ see him now, bein’ 
you useter know folks in York, it’ might 
set him urp a right smart. Thur doctor 
sez as how bein’ weakly, an’ sort o’ old, an 
bein’ broke in two places, he ain’t mendin’ 
no ways as he'd ort ’o.” 

After careful questioning Mrs. Slade 
drew from Polly all the simple history of 
Mr. Gridley she knew ; and she promised 
that on the morrow she would spend the 
whole day with him. Then she gave 
Polly three red apples and three ginger- 
nuts, and that young person scurried off 
as fleetly as a scared rabbit to tell the 
good news to the young people in the wood- 
yard, and to describe the glories of Mrs. 
Slade’s sitting room, its red and green 
three-ply carpet, its horsehair upholstered 
chairs, and the two portraits, one of a 
dark man ina purple waistcoat, the other 
of a lady ina red velvet spencer, evidently 
Mrs. Slade, that hung side by side over 
the huge sofa. 

‘*T reckon she ain’t so very proud,” said 
Polly, in conclusion. ‘‘Thur was a tig 
black cat a-lyin’ afore the fire, and he 
made no manner 0’ bones o’ jumpin’ onto 
her lap. Critters know folks, Gran’ma’m 
says.” 

In the meantime the widow Slade was 
in what she would have described as, ‘‘ a 
state of mind.” That there should be a 
John E, Gridley so very near her, a John 
E. Gridley who was born in New York, 
and she had never known of his existence, 
was startling. For as long as she remem- 
bered herself, just over the way from her 
home, in a tiny brown house had lived a 
blue-eyed boy, three years older than she, 
and despite some difference in station— 
for John E’s father had been a shoe- 
maker, whereas her father, Thomas Mar- 
shall, had been a master house builder— 
the two had been playmates and warm 
friends. It was John E. who drag- 
ged her sled up Muller hill that she 
might skim down it. It was John E. 
who had taken her part always against 
hectorers, among whom had been John 
Slade ; and one never to be forgotten St. 
Valentine’s Day he had given her a red 
carnelian ring, and told her that when he 
grew up, he was going to marry her. He 
did not ask her if she would have him ; 
he had taken it for granted; but that 
very spring her father had removed from 
East New Berlin and with him had gone 
his partner, Josephus Slade, father of 
John, and then John E,’s father had gone 
to the then distant West of Ohio, and she 
had never again heard of him, In time 
she had married John Slade, who had not 
outgrown his hectoring tendencies, and at 
his death in a last spasm of malevolence 
he left her the use of this house in Paw- 
pawville, which he had taken in a trade 
and had never seen, and willed their home 
in East New Berlin to his cousin, also 
named John, that it might, so he said, re- 
main in the name. Even Phebe Mar- 
shall’s serenity gave way under that last 
jab. She left her old friends and went 
out to live in Indiana in bitterness of 
spirit, She had been content to shut her- 
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gelf away from the world, since by so 
doing she could hide her wounded pride 
at least from Pawpawville. It was not 
wonderful, therefore, that she was flutter- 
ed at the prospect of meeting a John E. 
Gridley, who was a shoemaker, and alone 
in the world. She lay awake long into the 
night planning what she would wear. 
She had only black dresses ; but she deter- 
mined to put a white ruche in the neck’cf 
her cashmere, and to wear a coral brooch. 

‘«‘[’ll dress my hair in a new way, too,” 
she confided to Major, the black cat ; ‘‘and 
[llleave off my cap. I always thought it 
made me hijus.” 

It was the omission of the cap that 
Polly noted, when she greeted Mrs. Slade 
at the head of a group of Mr. Gridley’s 
warmest friends the next morning. 

“My!” she said, in a loud whisper to 
Victor Prox, the instant the widow’s back 
passed the doorway ; ‘‘she jus’ looks like 
anybody without that frill around her 
hair, an’ that ugly weeper o’ a veil.” 

’Gustus White had brought Mr. Grid- 
ley’s breakfast, and was about to take the 
tray to the Empire Hotel, a tumble-down 
house of entertainment over the way. 
Mrs. Slade gave a comprehensive glance 
about her, and said she would attend to 
the invalid while he was gone to have his 
own breakfast, an announcement which 
‘Gustus received with a wide grin. 

There was dust everywhere. Mrs, Slade 
put on the gingham apron she had brought 
in her satin bag, drew adusting cloth from 
the same receptacle and went about noise- 
lessly. As she passed the bedroom, she 
noted the sick man had his head turned 
toward the wall. The bald spot was 
plainly visible. Perhaps because he had 
not used Adkin’s hair dressing for more 
than a fortnight, the faded hair was de- 
cidedly gray. Forgetful of the changes 
forty years may bring about, the widow 
decided this John E. Gridley was no rela- 
tion of the one she had known in the 
early fifties. But even as she gazed the 
postman sent a big envelop flying through 
the open front door, crying ‘ Mail!” ina 
voice that could be heardablock. A low 
murmur rose near the door. 

“Hesaid as how he’d send it, an’ he 
has,” said Billy Dexter, craning his 
neck, ‘I wish somebody’d send me a 
valentown.” 

John E. Gridley had turned his head, 
and his blue eyes were fixed upon Mrs. 
Slade, For an instant they were bewil- 
dered, the next they beamed, 

““Why-e-e, Phebe Marshall!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘* Why-e-e! Where did ye come 
from? Oh, my !” 

“From just around the corner,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Slade, sitting down beside him, 
her face working. ‘1 hadn’t any idee it 
was you.” 

“From just around the corner !”’ echoed 
the invalid. ‘‘ Well, don’t ever go away 
again, will ye ?” 

Mrs. Slade hesitated an instant. But 
memory clutched at her heart. ‘No, 
John, I won't,” she said, ‘At least Ill 
stay the day.” 

Weakness and weariness made Mr. 
Gridley forgetful of the details that might 
stand in the way of gratifying his wishes. 
“Idon’t mean the day, I mean for the 
rest of our lives, Phebe. I’ve got consid- 
erable money laid by I was going to give 
to assist boys to get into the trade they 
hanker for, seein’ as I didn’t get into the 
one I wanted ; but I’ll keep it and spend 
it.” 

“Pma widow,” began Mrs. Slade, ‘* I’ — 

“Well I'm another,” interrupted the 
invalid, still clinging to his old sweet- 
heart’s hand. ‘1 married Lucy to take 
care of her, She was a widow with one 
child, and dying of consumption, and 
lone and lorn; and I loved little Benjamin, 
But it’s different with you. I knew youa 
long time ago, Phebe.” 

“The enwelop is mighty big,” came a 
Piping voice from the sidewalk. ‘‘ Good- 
ness tur me, what are they a-thinkin’ of ! 
I wisht I could see that valentown. Vic- 
tor Prox must a-spent all the money in his 
frog bank,” 

_ “Come in, children,” cried Mr. Gridley, 
‘2 a surprisingly loud voice. ‘*I want 
you to see my valentine.” 

Polly Strong and the baby came in first, 

her came Billy Dexter and his 
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brother Timmy, and Nanny Sanders. 
Nanny picked up the big envelop, and 
laid it upon the bed. 

‘‘ This is my valentine,” said the inva- 
lid, patting Mrs. Slade’s plump hand. 
‘“She’s going to stay with me all the 
time.” 

‘“*Oh, Daddy Gridley!’ exclaimed 
Polly; and the rest of the company echoed : 
‘Oh, Daddy Gridley! Oh!” 

It was Mrs. Slade who opened the big 
envelop. It contained a colored adver- 
tisement of queensware, a picture of an 
old couple seated at a table holding a full 
dinner service. 

“Children, one year from to-day Mrs. 
Gridley and I will have you toa St, Val- 
entine’s Day supper ; but this afternoon 
we invite you to our wedding,” said Mr. 
Gridley. 

“Oh!” began Mrs. Slade; but Victor 
Prox interrupted her. He came in, look- 
ing very red and important, and holding 
a parcel that turned out to be two of the 
biggest oranges Cottonwood Street ever 
saw. 

‘“They’re a  valentown,” he said. 
‘*Mamma thought you'd ‘joy ’em more’n 
a paper one.” 

‘*T do,” said Mr. Gridley. ‘‘ We'll have 
them for a wedding supper. Mrs. Slade 
is my first valentine, and now she is going 
to be my last; and we are to be married 
this very afternoon.” 

‘* Hooray !” cried Victor, standing on 
one leg ; and then, to the astonishment of 
his companions, he lifted up his face to 
be kissed by Mrs. Slade. 

The wedding came off that very after- 
noon, to the astonishment and delight of 
Cottonwood Street. Polly Strong and her 
baby sister were, so to speak, bridesmaids, 
and Victor Prox was best man; and the 
next day Mr. Gridley was removed to the 
neat brick house on Pecan Street, where 
he mended at a rate which would have 
done credit toa man neither weakly nor 
old, so excellent for the health is happi- 
ness. 

‘‘T never should have had the courage, 
had I known how well you-are situated, 
Phebe,” admitted Mr. Gridley, one even- 
ing, when he was able to getabout with a 
cane. The daffodillies were all out, and 
there was a sweet scent of opening leaves 
in the air. ‘‘I think it was because it was 
St. Valentine’s Day, and the anniversary 
of my first proposal to you.” 

“Shh!” sounded Polly Strong’s voice 
sibilantly from beyond the hedge. The 
baby was upon. her shoulder, and Nanny 
Sanders was at her heels. ‘‘ Thur widder 
Slade looks beautiful sincet she wur Daddy 
Gridley’s valentown. There she _ is, 
Nanpy;” an energetic forefinger was vis- 
ible through the privet. ‘‘That’s a heap 
better’n bein’ lone an’ lorn. 1 never did 
anythin’ better’n when I ast her.” 

Terne HAUTE, IND. 
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PROSPECTIVE CONVALESCENCE. 
A VALENTINE. 
BY SARAH J. BURKE. 














Low at your dainty feet, 

A worm, a worm, 
Transfixed by Cupid’s shaft, 
I squirm, I squirm ! 

Yet blest are they who feel 
The Archer’s darts :— 
Agony, ecstasy, 
Equal parts, 


Better to suffer thus 
Where I lie ;— 

Better to wait *‘ the sweet 
By and by ;’’— 

Better to thrill and chill, 
Hope and despair, 

Than to know stolid rest 
Otherwhere ! 


By your soft blushes that 
Come and go,— 

Lips’ curves that simulate 
Cupid’s bow,— 

Dimples that flee awhile, 
Then hasten back, 

I know I shall! not die 
Of this attack ! 

NEW YorK CITY. 
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Trate Customer (in a _ restaurant): 
“T’ve been waiting here half an hour.” 
Hibernian Waiter: ‘‘Half an hour! Be- 








gor, I’ve been waiting here two years.” 


HOW CLAUDE PASSED THE 
ORDEAL. 


A STORY FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
BY MAUD WILKINSON, 











‘* ALL my best frienjs are in it,” said 
Claude, dolefully. 

‘* You could easily get in,” said his sis- 
ter Nellie. ; 

‘It’s all very well for you to talk so, 
now that you are in yourself,” replied 
Claude. ‘‘ You talked differently a week 
ago.” : 

“‘I wish you would try, Claude,” said 
Nelly, enthusiastically ; then she added, 
with a genuine admiration for her brother, 
which Claude thought very becoming in 
a younger sister ;: ‘‘ It will be easy for you; 
you are so clever.” 

‘““That may be,” admitted Claude, for 
he had a true masculine appreciation of 
his own worth ; ‘“ but I have no specialty, 
and the Ordeal doesn’t appreciate general 
cleverness.” 

The Ordeal was the appropriate name 
of a literary society whose members were 
a select few of the High School boys and 
girls in the town of Frankfort. 

In the constitution of the society the 
following clauses occurred : 


‘““New members shall be received only 
upon the unanimous vote of the members 
of the society. 

“No one shall be considered eligible for 
membership until he shall have afforded 
the society an evening’s entertainment in a 
line designated by the program committee, 
which entertainment shall be unanimously 
pronounced by the members of the society 
a proof of exceptional ability, or the revela- 
tion of a talent not possessed by some one 
already a member of the society.”’ 


This test of a candidate’s qualification to 


tainment was commonly called the ordeal, 
and hence the appropriateness of the so- 
ciety’s name, 

There was one more clause in the con- 
stitution of the society that is perhaps 
worth mentioning. It was this: 

“‘Kach candidate for membership shall 
be required to guess who the president is. 
If his guess is wrong, he shall submit to 
any penalty which the one whom he has 
guessed to be president shall appoint.” 

Claude Jackson had long desired to be- 
come a member of the Ordeal, and at the 
time of our story he had special reasons 
for wishing to be received into the society. 
His younger sister, Nellie, had just gone 
through the ordeal with great éclat, and 
was now safely within the magic circle. 
But more than this, his favorite teacher, 
Miss Christie, for whom he had the love 
and admiration that only a faithful schol- 
ar can have for a lovely and admirable 
teacher, had lately been made an honor- 
ary member of the society. 

A few days after his conversation with 
Nellie upon the subject, Claude decided 
that he could bear it no longer to be left out ; 
and he accordingly applied to the proper 
committee for permission to occupy an 
evening before the society in exhibiting 
his powers of entertaining an audience. 
If the permission was granted, it fell to 
the lot of the program committee to de- 
cide upon the form of entertainment 
which the candidate should present. They 
were very considerate, and generally al- 
lowed the candidate to express his prefer- 
ences before communicating to him their 
decision. 

Claude, in seeking the privilege of try- 
ing the ordeal, had not thought how he 
could discharge the responsibility which 
he thereby took upon himself, 

As he walked home from school that 
afternoon through a wet February snow- 
storm, he reviewed ina rather disconso- 
late frame of mind his meager list of ac- 
complishments, 

‘Oh, Mother,” he said, as he laid his 
books down upon the table, ‘‘ if I only had 
some talent !” 

‘* And what would you do with it if you 
had it?’ asked his mother, as she handed 
the baby his rattle. 

‘*T should pass the ordeal,” he replied. 
‘‘T am determined to get into the society, 
and I must think of something I can do. 
All Nellie did was to sing for them. It is 





80 easy to be born with a good voice. It 


contribute his share to the general enter-. 


doesn’t require any work or anxiety to use 
it; and you can give your friends more 
pleasure with it than you can with any 
other talent.” 

‘““Have you forgotten,” asked his 
mother, ‘‘ how regularly Nellie practiced 
her songs, and how she went to bed punc- 
tually at half-past eight for a week previ- 
ous to the occasion, and how she wore 
leggings to school to avoid the risk of tak- 
ing cold, andinjuring her voice? The cul- 
tivation of any talent requires patience 
and self-denial.” 

‘“*Oh, I suppose so,” replied Claude ; 
‘*but Iam sure if I had the faintest sign 
of a talent, [should be perfectly willing 
to spend any amount of labor to develop 
it.” 

*T think you have a talent,” said his 
mother. ‘That was really a very pretty 
poetical translation from Virgil that you 
made for Miss Christie.” 

‘* But if you knew how much I worked 
over it, Mother, you wouldn’t think it 
showed much talent.” , 

‘“*You are mistaken, Claude,” said his 
mother ; ‘‘if you had hit upon your trans- 
lation by mere chance, then there would 
be no proof that you could ever write an- 
other one as good: but if, as is probably 
the case, you had a clear idea of the effect 
you wished to produce, and the will power 
to force your mind to work until that 
effect was produced, then there is reason 
to believe that you could go through the 
same process again.” 

‘*Do you mean, Mother, that you think 
Iam a poet?” asked Claude, 

‘Nellie is not aprima donna, but she 
sings prettily. If you are not a poet, you 
may be able to write very good poetry.” 

“Oh, well,” said Claude, ‘ writing 
poetry won’t help me much now, Can’t 
you think of something I could do to en- 
tertain an audience ?” 

“Tf you will tell me,” said his mother, 
‘how the others who have joined the 
society have passed the ordeal, perhaps 

that will suggest something to me.” 

‘‘ Well, let me see,” he began, ‘‘ there 
are eleven members now. Mary Brugh, 
the two Louises, and Ralph Crosby—they 
were the charter members, and, of course, 
they didn’t have to do anything to get in. 
Alice played on the piano, and Annie re- 
cited several pieces, and Bessie wrote an 
original story and read it tothem. Edith 
Burgess gave a magic lantern exhibition, 
with explanatory remarks, I guess that’s 
all. Miss Christie didn’t have to do any- 
thing ; she is an honorary member. And 
Nellie sang. There doesn’t seem to be 
anything left for me to do, even if I hada 
talent. It will be St. Valentine’s Eve. I 
wish I could think of something eppropri- 
ate.” 

Claude’s mother suggested an essay on 
St. Valentine, or a collection of curious 
and interesting valentines, or a story for 
St. Valentine’s Day; but none of these 
things would satisfy Claude. 

‘* No, Mother,” he said, finally, ‘‘ I will 
not bring certain failure upon myself by 
deciding upon anything. I shall wait for 
the program committee to appoint me my 
task, and then failure will not be so hu- 
miliating.” 

The next day Claude received the two 
following notes : 

“Mr. CLAUDE JACKSON : 

‘* Sir :—You are hereby informed that the 
members of the Ordeal have voted to grant 
you the evening of February 13th, in which 
you may establish your eligibility to the 
membership of the society. 

“* (Signed) ALICE STEWART, 
‘* Secretary.” 
‘““MR. CLAUDE..J ACKSON, JR.: 

“Dear Sir:—You are requested on the 
evening of February 13th to present to the 
society original valentines, one for each 
member. It is hoped that your valentines 
will have the classic spirit of true love, 
proper to the occasion. We cannot too 
strongly express our disapproval of so-called 
comic valentines, which we believe have 
done much to destroy the beautiful associa- 
tions of St. Valentine’s Day. 

‘*(Signed) BESSIE MANSFIELD, 
‘‘Chairman of Program Committee.’ 

After reading these communications, 
Claude handed them to his mother, with 
an expression of consternation on his 
face 





“Could anything be worse?” he asked, 
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‘Tt will be hard,” said his mother, 
when she had finished reading the note. 

‘I can go dressed up as St. Valentine,” 
said Claude, his courage reviving with 
his mother’s appreciation of the diffi- 
culty. 

** Yes,” replied his mother; “1 think we 
can borrow or improvise a costume for 
you.” 

‘If I could only write some good val- 
entines! But valentines are all so much 
alike; evenif I should write some good 
ones, they would not sound original.” 

‘‘You might bring in some allusions,” 
said his mother, ‘‘that would show that 
they were original.” 

‘‘Oh, I know what !” exclaimed Claude, 
“| can use their names for rhyming words 
—I. do like unusual rhymes.” 

‘Are you asked his mother, 
“that rhymes can Le found for all their 
names ?” 


sure, 


‘Let me see,” said Claude, ‘ Mary 
Brugh. Mary—‘ary, ‘bary,’ ‘cary,’ 
‘dary; ” and he went ou through the 


alphabet, adding the syllables ary to each 
letter in turn. ‘‘‘ Wary’ is the only 
rhyme, hesaid, when he had finished. 

‘**Chary,’” suggested his mother. 

** Yes,” said Claude; “but I’m afraid 
two rhymes wouldn't be enough, Per- 
haps Brugh would do. Brugh—‘ blew, 
‘cue,’ ‘clue, * dew,’ ‘few.’ Yer, there are 
plenty of rhymes for that word. Louise— 
‘breeze,’ ‘keys,’ ‘fees,’ ‘ flees.’ 
Yes, that has rhymes. But tien there are 
two Louises. That will be troublesome ; 
but I think I can find enough rhymes to 
divide between them.” 

‘‘Or perhaps,” suggested his mother, 
‘“you could use the same rhymes, but 
make the poems quite different.” 

“Or I might use their last names. 
Louise Robinson. 
rhymes. Murphy — 
‘curfy.’ I don’t 
rhymes either. can manage 
with their first names. Then there’s 
Alice. Alice—‘ palace,’ that would do.” 

* And ‘ chalice,’” suggested his mother. 

** Yes,” said Claude, ** and ‘ malice.’ I 
believe that is all for Alice. Now Annie. 
Annie—banny,’ ‘canny,’ ‘wncanny,’ 
there’s one; ‘danny,’ ‘fanny’ ;” and he 
went onthrough thealpkabet. ‘ Ibelieve 
‘uncanny’ is the only rhyme, and _ it 
would be impossible to use that in a val- 
entine.” 

‘*Cranay,” suggested his mother. 

“*Oh, yes,” said Claude, ‘that makes 
two rhymes for Annie. Next Miss Chris- 
tie— misty’; I believe that’s the only 
rhyme. that would 
never do; but it’s the only rhyme there is, 
I do believe.” 

*** Dressy,’”’ said his mother. 

“Yes,” said Claude; ‘‘ but how unpo- 
etical that would round in a valentine. 
Ralph Crosby ”— 

He paused, and finally said: ‘* That is 
hopeless. There is positively no rhyme 
for either of those names.” 

** Who was it,” asked his mother, ‘* that 
found a rhyme for Timbuctoo?” 

“Timbuctoo!” exclaimed 
** What was it ?” 


’ 


Robinson has no 
‘durfy,’ ‘burfy,’ 
believe that has any 


I guess I 


Bessie—‘ messy’; 


” 


Claude, 


“*If I was a Cassowary, 
Away down in Timbuctoo, 
I'd eat upa missionary, 
Skin, bones, and hymn book too.’ ” 
repeated his mother. 

“How ingénious !” said Claude. ‘‘ Per- 
haps I can find something for Crosby. 
Then there’s Edith Burgess. Of course 
there are no rhymes for Burgess. Edith 
—‘bleedeth,’ ‘feedeth,’ ‘heedeth’; oh, 
yes, I think I can find quite a number 
for Edith. I think we have considered 
all the names now.” 

‘* Haven't you forgotten Nellie?” 

“Oh, yes. Nellie—‘ jelly! Jackson-- 
‘waxen,’ ‘flaxen.’ Jackson will be the 
best name to use.” 

Claude went to his room that evening, 
full of enthusiasm, to begin his work of 
valentine writing. 

At last the critical evening came. 

Nellie was joyously excited, in anticipa- 
tion of the part her brother was to play. 

“TI know you will do splendidly, 
Claude,” she said, on their way to Louise 
Murphy’s home, where the meetings were 
always held. ‘ But you will never guess 
who the president is.” 


‘* Don’t be too sure,” said Claude, ‘1 
shall pick out the most unlikely person, 
or else the one whom I see is trying most 
not to leok self-conscious.” 

Nellie laughed in reply to this. 

‘What was your penalty for guessing 
wrong, Nellie? I think you might tell 
me.” 

Nellie had confided the matter to her 
mother, but she had insisted that the pen- 
alty was too dreadful to tell any one else 
about ; and as the members of the society 
were bound in honor not to disclose the 
nature of any penalty inflicted upon a 
fellow-member, Claude’s curiosity in the 
matter had remained unsatisfied. 

‘‘T want to be prepared for the worst,” 
added Claude; ‘‘and when you know 
what an awful state of suspense 1 am in 
to-night, I should not think you would add 
to it.” 

‘This plea was too strong for Nellie’s 
sympathetic nature to withstand. 

‘* Well, I will tell you,” she replied. 
‘*Oh, it was dreadful !” and she shuddered 
at the recollection. ** I had to kiss Louise’s 
manikin on the mouth before the whole 
society.” 

‘* Louise’s manikin” were words familiar 
to most of the High School scholars. This 
manikin was a blood-curdling representa- 
tion of the human body, and it stood in 
the library of Louise Murphy’s house, in 
which room the meetings were held. 
Louise had developed almost a passion for 
the study of physiology and anatomy 
while pursuing these subjects in the High 
School, and she had herself, with the help 
of her teacher, constructed this figure. 
She regarded this fruit of her skillful and 
patient labor with an almost motherly 
affection; but an ordinary girl, in the 
presence of the unsightly object, would 
feel her blood grow cold. 

** Pooh !” exclaimed Claude, scornfully, 
‘*that was no penalty. Ishouldn’t mind 
kissing some clay painted red.” 

Claude’s heart beat very fast as he took 
his place among the august judges who 
were to decide his fate. His dress was 
intended to represent the traditional St. 
Valentine—a large hat, adorned with 
long feathers, a wide white ruffle around 
his neck, a velveteen coat, knee breeches, 
bright-colored stockings and long-pointed 
slippers. 

Claude waited breathlessly, while the 
minutes of the last meeting were being 
read—waited for the moment to come 
when all eyes should be turned »xpectant- 
ly toward him. 

During these few moments of suspense 
he glanced round to see if he could dis- 
cover by a self-conscious look on the face 
of any member the president of the soci- 
ety. Claude thought he detected in Ralph 
Crosby and in Louise Murphy an effort to 
look self-conscious ; but he was not to be 
deceived by any such simple device. The 
other members, except a few, who seemed 
entirely absorbed in what was going on, 
wore expressions so hopelessly quizzical 
that Claude found no clue to his problem. 

Suddenly his eyes fell upon a queer- 
looking object, which, tho it occupied a 
somewhat prominent position in the room, 
he had not noticed before. It was an un- 
gainly human figure. He recognized in 
the red and veiny face Louise’s manikin. 
But the creature was dressed in hat, coat 
and—he started—was not that his own 
blue-spotted necktie under the huge, pro- 
jecting jaw? 

“Yes,” thought Claude ; ‘‘and my old 
hatand coat, too, I verily believe.” 

Claude reflected that these articles of 
clothing must have been procured 
through his sister Nellie’s agency, and, 
with a vigor that went far to restore him 
to a normal and self-possessed state of 
mind, he resolved that this desecration of 
his wardrobe should not go unpunished, 

““They did it to embarrass me, and get 
me all mixed up,” he thought. 

But suddenly an idea flashed into 
Claude’s mind. His heart gave a great 
jump. He scanned once more the faces of 
the members. 

“Tf I only had ten minutes’ time,” he 
thought. 

y ‘Is there any business to come before 
the society ?” Mary Brugh said just then. 

**Perhaps there will be time,” thought 





Claude. ‘‘ I wish I had paper and pencil.” 





He haa brought with him a copy of his 
valentines, altho he knew them all by 
heart. He now found a blank page on 
the back of one valentine, and then fuin- 
bled in his pockets for a pencil. 

‘* Pencil.” he whispered across the room 
to Nellie, after a vain search. 

Nellie was known by all her school 
friends to be an unfailing source for pen- 
cils and pins, and in a moment a well- 
sharpened pencil was passed to Claude. 

The business matters occupied about 
twenty minutes, and Claude heard noth 
ing until Mary Brugh, who was acting as 
chairman of the meeting, announced: 

“The President has left it to me to in- 
troduce to you to night one whom, I am 
sure, you all know, if not personally, at 
least by reputation—Mr, Claude Jackson.” 

Claude advanced as gracefully as he 
could, considering a somewhat dangerous 
unsteadiness about his knees, toward 
Mary. 

‘*T am instructed,” added Mary, rising 
again, ‘‘to request you to address your 
last valentine to the one whom you sup- 
pose to be the President of the society.” 

Claude hesitated a moment, and then 
proceeded toward Mary. 

He made a low and deferential bow ; 
then placing one hand over his heart—as 
he supposed, but Louise Murphy observed 
that he got his heart on the wrong side— 
he began ° 

**My Heart! My Life! Sweet Mary Brugh, 

I love you with a love as true 

As heaven that bends above is blue.” 
Oh! could I search all countries through, 
From old Cathay to young Peru, 

No creature should I ever view 

So fair, so bright, as Mary Brugh. 

The sweetest flower that ever grew 

Is she, tho know it none or few. 

A smile like morning when it’s new, 
And cheek whose ever-varying hue 
Bespeaks her modest, pure and true; 
And a bewitching dimple, too. 

*Neath lashes long, her brown eyes strew 
Sweet looks around like drops of dew 
That fall at eve on meadow-rue. 

Ah! loveliest face that ever drew 

To maiden’s feet a smitten crew 

Of lovers too undone to screw 

Up courage for her hand to sue— 

Oh, tell me how thy love to woo, 

Oh, give me to thy heart the clue, 

Nor keep me longer in this stew. 

I love, L love you, Mary Brugh, 

No other maid, you, only you. 

I madly love you. Whew! oh, whew!” 

There was a breathless silence in the 
room when the last passionate words died 
away; and Claude realized, with a feeling 
of relief, that the embarrassment of the 
situation had been transferred for the mo- 
ment from himself to Mary, who was 
blushing prettily. 

The two Louises were sitting near Mary. 
Claude, recollecting Louise Murphy’s at- 
tempt to assume a deceptively self-con- 
scious expression, passed her by, just for 
fun—she happened to be next in order— 
and stood before Louise Robinson. This 
course of procedure led every one to ex- 
pect that he was going to guess that 
Louise Murphy was president, and so was 
reserving her valentine for the last. 
Louise Murphy was delighted at the sup- 
posed success of her little trick, and began 
at once to try to invent a whimsical pen- 
alty for her victim. Claude meanwhile 
began : 

“With a deathless love I love Louise. 

The fairest, purest maiden she’s 

That ever hearkened to soulful pleas 

Of desperate lover upon his knees. 

Exile and death, yea, more than these, 

I'd gladly suffer for sweet Louise. 

Her cheeks are like anemones, 

And the dimples come by twos and threes, 

When a smile breaks over her by degrees. 

In her fathomless eyes, my spirit sees 

The peace that her soul ethereal frees 

From cares that common mortals tease 

Like Indian summer's golden peace, 

When murmur aloud the busy bees, 

And in the hazy light the trees, 

In the ecstasy of their dreamful ease, 

Quiver and thrill to the gentle breeze. 

Is she not for me, my own Louise ? 

There’s a cure somewhere for each disease, 

For all locked doors there are somewhere keys 

For the mirage fair, that the pilgrim flees, 

In the desert somewhere are oases; 

Oh, somewhere, sometime, fate agrees 

The soul’s deep longing to appease. 

But if on earth my fate decrees 

That I must live without Louise, 

I'll live alone till I decease, 

Then far above the Pleiades 

I'll watch and wait for sweet Louise.” 


Claude now pretended to waver as to 





whether he should go on to Alice, who 


—— 


was sitting just beyond Louise Robinson, 
or return to Louise Murphy. He scruti- 
nized Louise Murphy’s countenance. She 
tried to look as if she wanted him to come 
back; but her art was lost, for back he 
came, aod hope rose once more in eight 
other breasts ; for the appointing of a pen- 
alty was a greatly prized privilege. 
With a respectful bow Claude began : 


“Thou art my All in all, Louise, 
For without thee, hard fate decrees 
There’s nought in life to charm or please. 
A green isle in the barren seas, 
To waiting sails a wafting breeze, 
Unto the worn and weary ease, 
A bank of flowers to busy bees, 
Deep in the desert oases, 
To hand of player his organ’s keys, 
To hovering porter traveler's fees, 
To slender wants the secret squeeze, 
To hungry mouse a bit of cheese— 
Ah, more, far more than all of these 
To my lone heart is dear Louise. 
Oh! fairest, stateliest maiden she’s 
That walks beneath the Pleiades. 
Her brow is like the amemones 
That cluster by the roots of trees, 
Where e’er she is, by twos and threes, 
Admirers flock around Louise. 
Oh, base, ignoble monster he’s 
Who with my praises disagrees. 
For me, tho drained my life to lees, 
And tho thy youth, thy beauty flees, 
This prayer made now upon my knees, 
In death upon my lips shall freeze ; 
Oh, give to me thy heart, Louise,” 


He paused a momert, and then added: 


“ If the curved seashore is surfy, 
If a bank of grass is turfy, 
Then do I love Louise Murphy.” 


This postscript was received with a rip- 
ple of laughter. It did not take Claude 
more thana moment to transfer his af- 
fection to Alice. 


“ Oh! fairest of the fair is Alice! 

And with her face her nature tallies. 

A dewdrop in a lily’s chalice 

Is not so crystal pure as Alice. 

And for ber wit—her brilliant sallies, 
For all her quick retorts and rallies, 
They never hide a trace of malice. 

My lowly hut, if shared with Alice, 
Would, presto, turn into a palace. 
While brooklets seek the fertile valleys, 
While the wide sea is flecked with galleys, 
Will l adore my darling Alice.” 


It was Nellie’s turn next. 


“Oh, my love is Nellie Jackson, 
With her nut-brown hair -not flaxen, 
And her cheeks so smooth and waxen. 
Her sweet grace and noble action 
Prove she is of high extraction. 
In all tribes, from Turk to Saxon, 
There is none like Nellie Jackson. 
Oh, I love her to distraction, 
I would do her least exaction 
To her utmost satisfaction ; 
But she loves me not a fraction, 
Cruel little Nellie Jackson.” 


“| wish it were all true,” whispered 
Nellie to Alice. 

But the next valentine was true, and 
Claude’s heart began to beat again in 
good earnest; for he had now reached 
Miss Christie. 


Star of my soul! dear Miss Christie, 
How your questions, hard and twisty, 
Prove our little knowledge misty 

Yet with all your wisdom, wist ye 

How I love ye, dear Miss Christie ? 
Surely, breath of Heaven hath kissed ye. 
Oh, the angels must have missed ye 
When ye strayed to earth, Miss Christie. 
Oh, my Heart cannot resist ye. 

To my Soul’s ery, list ye, list ye, 
Darling, Sweetheart, O Miss Christie !” 

Miss Christie smiled sweetly upon him. 

* Only three more,” he thought. 

Ralph Crosby was sitting next in order. 
Claude hesitated, as if in doubt, studied 
his face, and finally passed by him and 
stood before Annie. 

“ High-souled, far-throned, angel Annie, 
To attain her plane—how can I? 
To approach it daily plan I. 
In the bosom of pure Annie 
Dwells nor thought nor wish uncanny. 
Tho I search from June to Jan’y 
Every little nook and cranny 
From Jamaica to Japan, | 
None can find like fairest Annie. 
In my dreams her features scan I. 
Whocan love her better than I? 
But my passion’s flame why fan I? 
Allin vain I love sweet Annie.” 

Pretty Bessie Mansfield was sitting next 
to Annie. During the delivery of the last 
valentine, she had been trying to think of 
some rhymes for her own name, “ 
could think of nothing for Mansfield, = 

. ” 
only two for Bessie ‘dressy, an 
‘* messy.” 

‘“[’'m afraid my valentine can't be very 
good,” she thought, unless he calls me Bess, 
and I shall never forgive him if he does; 








for of all things she hated the name Bess. ’ 
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But Claude, nothing daunted, began : 


“ Ah! Whose charms are like my Bessie's ?— 

With her shady eyes and tresses, 

And her dainty rustling dresses. 

All who cross her path she blesses, 

Drives away all dire distresses ; 

Tongue nor pen her grace expresses. 

Long I’ve paid her my addresses, 

Day by day her coldness less is 

When IJ offer my caresses. 

Now her rosy cheek confesses 

What is in her heart’s recesses. 

From no lips the longed-for * yes’ is 

Quite so sweet as from my Bessie’s. 

Mine at last hard won success is. 

How I love her no one guesses. 

Oh! my heart is all, all Bessie’s.” 

There was a stir of intense interest as 
Claude glanced doubtfully from Edith 
Burgess to Ralph Crosby, the only mem- 
bers of the society who had not yet been 
addressed. He finally returnéd to Ralph, 
and said : 

“Oh, my Life of life, Ralph Crosby, 

Now as night's slow shadow draws by, 

My lone, pining heart, pray, pause by 

Lay decorum’s heartless laws by, 
And one little word or clause by 

Say you love me, O Ralph Crosby.” 

Edith was waiting for her turn, witha 
pleased smile. She had all ready in her 
mind the penalty which Claude should 
suffer. 

“ Edith Burgess, Edith Burgess, 

With deep love my bosom surges, 
All my being in thine merges, 
Wildest passion my heart urges, 
This high hope my nature purges, 
To win thy love, O Edith Burgess. 

“ Edith, Edith, darling Edith, 

Earnestly my spirit pleadeth, 

On thy beauty my soul feedeth, 

For thy love my nature bleedeth, 

Turn not from a friend who needeth 

Thy love, thy love, Edith, Edith. 

“Look upon me, Edith Burgess, 

E’er my broken spirit verges 
On absolute insanity. 

For who would mourn in solemn dirges 
A fragment of humanity.” 

There was a rustle of satisfied excite- 
ment, and a sigh of conscious importance, 
from the listeners and the judges as they 
waited for the candidate to resume his 
seat, 

But Claude quite surprised them all, 
To Edith’s dismay, and to Nellie’s sisterly 
delight, he advanced with unchanged 
manner to a position in front of the mani- 
kin, 

He made a polite bow to the weird ob- 
ject, and said, with an occasional glance 
at the paper in his hand : 

If clothes speak truth, thou shouldst be 

Claude, 

0 Thing uncouth, deep-eyed, large-jawed. 

The crude attempt I can’t applaud 

To make you look like comely Claude. 

Nor in your presence am I awed, 

So I will dub you, sir, a Fraud. 

Your beauty, sir, | cannot laud. 

Yet one heart here toward you is thawed, 

And tho you're gaunt and grim, O Fraud, 

Her love for you is deep and broad. 

Re never you with hunger gnawed, 

Never in twain with anguish sawed, 

And never, never, quite outlawed 

Of love from her who loves you, Fraud.” 

A burst of applause followed this un- 
expected venture, and eleven voices ex- 
claimed: ‘Right! you have guessed 
right.” 

For it was true that Louise’s manikin 
was president of the Ordeal Society. 

The vote was unanimous in Claude’s 
favor, and a very happy boy accompanied 
his sister home that night, carrying under 
his arm a parcel containing a superfluous 
coat, hat and necktie. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
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PEBBLES. 


BIELA’s comet, is coming, and thereby 
hangs a tale.—Lowell Courier. 

tee -The man with plenty of fat mortgages 
lives on the lien of the land.—Dallas News. 





:+.sLantern-jawed people can’t always 
throw light on a subject.—Sparks. 


--..In spite of the magazine editors, the 
Poorest poetry passes as first-class matter 
In the post office.—Springfleld Union. 


++++The embarrassment of a stuttering 
man in the act of asking for a loan is some- 


thing painful to behold.— Philadelphia 
Record, 


+++. Winebiddle: “Vd rather be burned 
'o death at the stake than beheaded.” 
Gildersleeve : “ Why %” Winebiddle: “A 
hot roast is preferable to a cold chop.”— 


....-There is one thing about a house 
which seldom falls, but never hurts the oc- 
cupant when it does. That is the rent.— 
New York World. 


....By serving ox-tail soup at the begin- 
ning of diouner and providing calf’s head 
jelly for dessert, a hotel-keeper can manage 
to make both ends meet.—Picaywne. 


....Literary Aunt: “Are you fond of 
Crabbe’s tales, Edna?” Edna: * Don’t 
know, Aunty. I’ve never eaten them; but I 
love the meat in lobsters’ legs.”’—Truth. 


....Gent: ‘I must say, Madame, that you 
carry age remarkably well; you look al- 
most as young as your daughter.’ Lady: 
“Why, I am_ the daughter.”—Fliegende 
Blitter. 


...- Angeline: “Why, Edwin, whad’s de 
mattah wif yo?’ Edwin: “ Why, I jumped 
offen de roof wif a hammock an’ thought it 
would open like a parachute ; butit didn’t.” 
—Judge. 


..-.‘Our friendship must never die,’’ he 
said. ‘It must be kept green forever.” 
“Then we must be careful that it does not 
ripen into love,’’ she replied.—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


.-.-The man who falls thirteen stories 
isn’t a bit deader than the man who fal!s 
twelve or fourteen. But the man who 
tells thirteen stories is almost sure to get 
caught in one.—New York Recorder. 


....-Chappie: “T want a ring—an engage- 
ment ring.’’ Jeweler: ‘‘Here’s something 
we’re handling a great deal. The diamond 
setting can easily be removed, and is ready 
mounted for use as a shirt stud.”’—The Jury. 


....No gloomy crape is on the door, 
No sad and tearful look ; 
It is a novel-reading maid, 
And she’s buried in a book. 
—The Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


....»He oft excites the teacher’s ire 
By fracturing the rule; 
Then, as of old, the childran laugh 
To see the “lam” at school. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


.. Josiah: ‘Mandy, wouldn’t you think 
that them bottles was glass?’ Mandy: 
‘Well, they are, Josiah.” Josiah: ‘“‘ No, 
they are marked ‘water bottles’ in plain 
letters. Just think of it !’—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, 


.... IT never turn out for scoundrels,” 
said a bully, meeting a Quaker and stepping 
up squarely before him to inaugurate a 
quarrel. ‘I do,” said the Quaker, and 
placidly took the other side of the way— 
The Christian at Work. 


....Teacher: “A nomad is a_ person 
who moves about a great deal—never re- 
mains longin one place. Johnny, name 
some tribes of nomads.” Johnny: “If 
you please, ma’am, cooks and chamber- 
maids.’’—The Teachers’ Weekly. 


....A student of philosophy once said to 
Rev. Dr. Wayland, President of Brown Uni- 
versity, ‘‘ Doctor, I don’t believe I have any 
soul.” * Possibly not—possibly not, young 
man,” said the doctor. “You ought to 
know. I have one. Govud-day, sir.”’—The 
Midland. 


.... Employment Agent: “Why do you 
leave a place in which you have worked so 
many years ?”’ Domestic: ‘‘ Well, you see the 
missus died last month.’’ ‘“‘ The house is 
lonely now, I suppose ?” °*Tain’t that; but 
now the missus is dead, the master blames 
everything on me.”—New York Weekly. 


.... Wife: “It’s raining, and Mrs. Good- 
soul wants togo home. I havenoumbrella 
to lend her except my new #10 one. Can’t 
you lend her yours?” Husband: Great 
Scott! The only one I have has her hus- 
band’s name on the handle.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


....Comparative.—A class in grammar 
was reciting, and oneof the younger boys 
was asked to compare “sick.’’ He began 
thoughtfully, ‘‘Sick,” paused while his 
brain struggled with the problem, then fin- 
ished, triumphantly—‘‘sick, worse, dead.”’— 
Exchange. 


...‘* What is twoubling you, deah boy ?” 
“Maud says I must awsk her fathaw’s 
consent, and I don’t know how to manage it 
this time of year. If I leave the doah open 
when I go into his office I'll let ina draught 
and make him angry; but if I close it I’ll 
cut off my wetweat.”—New York Herald, 


.... Teacher: *‘ John Cumso, you may an- 
swer this question : If one man does a piece 
of work in five days, and another man does 
the work in three days, in how many days 
can they doit working together ?”” Johnny: 
“Please, ma’am, I’m not very well in 
formed on the labor question.” —Harper’s 





Harper's Bazar. 


Bazar. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 

dressed “ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA ( Difficult). 

My 50, 42, 59, 11, is a decree. 

My 54, 7, 25, 20, a delicious fish. 

My 17, 26, 24, 21, coarse wool. 

My 43, 42, 1, 25, 58, 36, species of thrust. 

My 2, 62, 4, 48, 39, a portcullis. 

My 17, 15, 31, 35, a channel of water. 

My 33, 53, 16, 23, a kind of grass. 

My 12, 42, 18, 47, expressive of contempt. 

My 61, 22, 9, 34, withered. 

My 10, 51, 54, 38, to delineate. 

My 352, 30, 40, 46, to harass. 

My 57, 27, 49, 37, 32, fidelity. 

My 63, 33, 5, 60, 35, a kind of tree. 

My 28, 19, 8, 63, 14, 57, 29, secret act. 

My 44, 13, 45, 41, a season of abstinence. 

My 6, 3, 45, a protuberance. 

My whole a couplet of Tennyson’s. 


Tribune “Young Folks.” 
ODD PUZZLE. 
Bar 


* 0 00 
Bay * 0 0 oO 
Bag * 0 0 Oo 
Bet * 0 0 oO 
Big * 0 0 Oo 
Beg * 0 0 0 
Ban * 0 0 0 
Ben * 0 0 o 


The central acrostic, an animal’s abode, 
the three letters following each letter, form 
a word. 

Across: 1, A bard’s occupation; 2, a 
weapon; 3, useful when traveling; 4, to 
call to mind; 5, blind zeal; 6, to impose 
upon ; 7, an Irish fairy; 8,an act of kind- 
ness, 


UNITED SQUARE WORD. 
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Middle square: 1, Evil; 2, trouble; 3 
a small mark. 

Upper right: 1, A boy ; 2, plural of to be; 
3, a cave, 

Lower right: 1, A slight blow; 2, a 
woman’s name ; 3, a slight expression of af 
fection. 

Upper left: 1, A color; 2, an age; 3, to 
strike gently. 

Lower left: 1, Mire; 2, utility ; 3, moist. 
ure. 


’ 


Pi. 
Hte usol tath fresfus si grestnor hant eth 
losu atth icesjore. H. G, 
WORD SQUARE IN DIAMOND. 


Square word: 1, An age; 2, an animal; 
3, a woman’s name. 

Diamond: 1, A continent; 2, an age; 3, 
a disease ; 4,a woman’s name; 5, a conso- 
nant. 


DIAGONALS AND DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


* « 
. * * 
- a 


The diagonal from right to left to jingle ; 
from left to right a heap of stones. 

The right-hand acrostic to cheat, the left- 
hand an outside garment. 

The two letters near the top of the right 
acrostic an exclamation; the two letters 
near the bottom a musical term. 

The two letters near the top of the left- 
hand acrostic, an exclamation ; the two let- 
ters near the bottom an article. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 2p. 
FOUR UNITED DIAMONDS, 
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BEHEADED RHOMBOID. 
Plot 








LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 


Because 1t Supports Stockings and 
i Underclothes from the SHOULDERS 


and has no stiff cords; fits with perfect 


ease and freedom. Ele and strictly hygienic, 
Sold by leading dealers. -= sits 


LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
G@™ Send for Illustrated Price List. eg 


THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICE 60., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {°enithoeteain” 


;  liebig COMPANY'S 
i 
‘ 


xtract of Beef; 


HE STANDARD FOR PURITY, ‘ 


FLAVOR AND WHOLESOMENESS. f) 


Rionmoononoexs niall — 
RRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
oe HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
TT’, Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

alt “ —~), Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
— skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 






Cac 


SS 


— 
— 


—- 


Na SS et 
— 


Genuine only with 


Justus von Liebig’s 


RIS I PS 
ee 






@praina. All druggists or by mail Socta. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 





The original liquid 
‘ood. Will cure nerv- 


ous prostration by feed- 
ing starving nerve cen- 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats an¢é 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggistc 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD 











DONOT BE DECEIVED , 
th Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and bu 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con 
sumer pays for no tin or glass packag' 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS, 
BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thia department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


WINTER FRUIT. 


BY E. P. 































POWELL, 


IT has proved to be possible to have a full 
supply of not only apples, but many other 
sorts of fruit all winter. I have now both 
grapes and pears in abundance, and with 
only the storage of a large, well-ventilated 
cellar. Yet, so far as my observation goes, 
there are few of our fruit growers who ever 
see a pear after the first of December. The 
reason seems to be that pears need some 
small amount of study, and the handling of 
grapes is supposed to be troublesome. The 
Anjou, which is really a December pear, is 
very abundant in market during October. 
What becomes of them Ido not know, as 
they are picked too soon ever to become 
ripe dessert fruit. They may be pickled or 
baked, but are probably mostly wasted. 
This keeps the price of fall pears down, and 
destroys the supply for winter. Now, this 
Anjou is really something wonderful—a 
large, smooth, light-green fruit, growing 
on a rapid-growing, model tree, loaded 
nearly every year, with scarcely an imper- 
fect pear to be found. If picked late in 
October, or as late as the middle, and stored 
with care in a cool cellar, it can be had to 
perfection till after the holidays or often till 
the middle of January. It is emphatically 
the Christmas pear. It turns to a vellow- 
ish green asitripens. But pears must be 
handled with-care, and never be even slight- 
ly bruised. The first step to their produc- 
tion is the education of our people to pick 
fruit as it should be. ‘‘ Handle like eggs,” 
is the only sensible rule. When stored lay 
them in perfectly clean bins, by hand, in 
their layers, so that a defective specimen 
will be easily seen. The cellar or storeroom 
should be dark and free from much circula- 
tion of the air. 

A iirst-rate list of winter pears would 
place prominent for November and early 
December the Lawrence. Thisis a medium- 
sized, sugary pear, compact, and not easily 
bruised. I should say a first-rate pear for 
careless growers. Its size is too small to 
make it the best for market. 

The Kietfer keeps into December finely, 
and to my amazement is a really good fruit 
with me. Fora long time I would not 
plant it, having imbibed a prejudice from 
many good judges. However, it is at least 
good on my soil, and I would like more 
trees, 

Jones is the unattractive name given toa 
delicious pear that runs along to the holi- 
days. The size is rather against it, as it 
hardly comes up to medium, nor is it alto- 
gether attractive in appearance; butit isa 
pear you will be sure to like. 

Anjou is not only king of early winter 
pears, but the king of all pears. Itis firstin 
size, first in quality, first in prolific bearing, 
first in hardiness, first in keeping. I never 
heard but one objection to it, and that is 
that in windy localities it blows off badly. 
But pear trees should be grown low-headed, 
and those pears that fall can mostly be 
used, The Anjou does not easily rot even 
when slightly bruised. It is juicy, rich 
and digestible. 

Winter Niles is so old a variety that 
nearly all should know it ; yet as I find 
Anjous prematurely in market, so with 
large quantities of Niles, The tree isslen- 
der branched, but hardy and a prolific 
bearer. The’ fruit is first rate, but by no 
means so uniformly excellent as Anjou. 

Wilder and Barry are two late keepers 
not generally known. I have not fruited 
them; they are introduced by Mr. Fox, of 
California, and are in good keeping until 
April. 

But whatthe Anjou is for early winter 








the Josephine is for late winter ; that is the 
best. Itis ratber large and a light yellow 
in color. The tree is a fairly good grower, 
and bears profusely in clusters. It is in 
prime till the first of March. 

I have never lost my taste for the Beurre 
D’Aremburg, a pear with considerable 
acidity, but agreeable, and keeping until 
March or April. It has never borne me 
heavy crops. 

[recommend ali landholders and fruit lov- 
ers to plant a few winter pear trees forhome 
use, and if they wish to make money, and 
are willing to study the nature of fruit and, 
act intelligently, to plant heavily of Anjou 
and Josephine. The supply is never great, 
and the demand for fine fruit can always 
be kept up. I should select for home use 
Lawrence, Anjou, Jones, Josephine. It is 
not the pear tree that causes us special 
care, but the pear itself. We must know 
when to pick it, and how to store it, and 
when to market it. This can be best found 
out by experience and patience. 

It is quite as easy to have a supply of 
grapes nearly all winter, and with only 
moderate care. It requires close attention 
to the bunches when picked, the removal of 
all loose berries, and all that are decaying. 
My own plan involves no more labor than 
placing them thinly in baskets, new and 
thoroughly sweet, and placing the baskets 
in cool storerooms, I have them easily ina 
dry, cool cellar in the middle of January. 
The varieties on hand until that time this 
year were Goethe, Diana, Diamond and 
Amber. The Jast is the best keeper of the 
thin-skinned sorts, and Diana of the thick- 
skinned. All these should he left on the 
vines us late as possible, and when picked 
at once carried to a cool storage. Thin- 
skinned varieties are by no means the poor- 
est keepers in general. A first-rate list of 
late keepers, good till the holidays, would 
be Diana, Goethe, Amber, Gaertner, Her- 
beit, Jefferson, Ulster and Vergennes. The 
Vergennes, however, I cannot highly com- 
mend, as it is too largely composed of skin 
and seeds. Goethe does not ripen well as 
far north as this, unless on a house or in 
some other sheltered locition. Jefferson 
also needs too long a season. Pocklington 
can be added to this list as well as Dia- 
mond, if the fruit ripens well. Both these 
grapes require open, sunny spots. There is 
a difference of three weeks in the perfecting 
of these grapes in different spots on the 
same grounds. 

For early wiuter,down to about the first of 
December, there is no better grape for keep- 
ing than the delicious Iona. Allin al) this 
is our best grape. In quality hardly better 
than Brighton, its own child, it retains its 
flavor a long while, which Brighton does 
not. TIona, however, has a tender vine, 
which hereabout requires covering. A 
badly overlooked, because badly named 
grape, is August Giant. This is truly a 
rich, good grape, black, a large berry, large 
bunch, and prolific bearer. ‘The vine is a 
giant for growth. It pollenizes well, and is 
a grand vine for covering an outhouse, 
arbor, barn or rookery. ‘The fruit keeps 
admirably until about Thanksgiving. 
Martha keeps about the same length of 
time. 

You will notice that of all the best keep- 
ers, only one is black, the Herbert. But I 
have previously tested Wilder and Barry 
and found them nearly as good. Gaertner, 
Diana, Goethe, Ulster, Vergennes are red, 
Diamond, Pocklington and Amber are white. 
Worden and Concord are not late keepers. 
Duchess will keep through November, and 
so also will Niagara, both white. Amber 
is a curious grape, offering noble, good 
bunches, but not ripening until late in 
October. I leave it on the vine as long as 
possible, and find that it improves in flavor 
with keeping. It has the acid peculiar to 
Grein’s-Golden, Purity and a few more. 

The grape is recognized as so eminently a 
wholesome fruit that it should constitute a 
family food as long as possible. I have 
made no test of the keeping qualities of 
different varieties when packed in sawdust, 
cork shavings or cotton. All these are of 
value and would probably lengthen the 
season a few weeks. I find closed drawers 
are better than open boxes. But the atmos- 
phere of a rather dry apple cellar is well 
suited to prevent rapid decay. Dianas have 
a tendency to slowly dry into very good 
raisins. One of my seedlings, a seedling of 
Concord, but probably pollenized by Diana, 
also becomes an excellent raisin. 

A house well stocked with apples, pears 
and grapes is certainly better provided 
with comfort than one thut bas only vege- 
tables and meat. It is surely more likely to 


be a home of health. The consumption of 
fruitin proportion to the population has 
more than doubled inside of thirty years. 
There is room for a very much larger change 
in the same direction. Children brought 


up on a feuit, milk and cereal diet are found 
to be more healthy than those brought up 
on meat and pastries. 

A word should be added on the prepara- 
tion of pears and grapes for the table. Pears 
of the winter sorts can be retarded or has- 
tened in ripening several weeks. Keep them 
in a cool and equable temperature to retard 
them, but when wanted bring them fora few 
days intoa warm room. A few varieties will 
decay very rapidly after being brought to 
the heat and light. Clairgeau, for in- 
stance, will speedily lose its crimson and 
gold, and turn black. It is desirable to 
bring out but a few at atime. Grapes will, 
in the same way, decay speedily after a 
change in atmosphere. With the above 
hints observed any one can manage such 
winter fruit. The hardest lesson to learn is 
just when to pick such fruit. A general 
rule is to leave them on the tree until there 
is danger of freezing nights ; light frosts do 
no harm, but occasionally a very warm 
autumn protracted into November makes it 
necessary to get such fruit into storage 
away from the heat. I heartily recommend 
to those who plant this spring to plant in 
part for wiuter. 

CLInron, N, Y. 
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DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION. 


BY GEORGE ETHEL3SERT WALSH. 











DRAINAGE and irrigation in the West are 
conducted on such gigantic plans that the 
Eastern farmer finds himself almost hope- 
lessly confused when he reads the accounts 
of tapping monstrous streams and rivers to 
supply enormous tracts of territories with 
water, or about driving artesian wells hun- 
dreds of feet through the solid rock to 
pump up the needed water to convert bar- 
ren, parched plains into blooming gardens 
and green fields. Like everything else in 
the West irrigation is on a grand scale. It 
would not be Western farming unless it 
was. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
invested in irrigation, and as a result mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of crops have been 
harvested from the irrigated fields that 
would otherwise be almost worthless. It is 
not too much to say that nearly one-half of 
the great Western farming land is directly 
responsible for its fertility to the artificial 
supply of water. 

In the East drainage is more important 
to the farmer than irrigation. The seasons 
are more regular here, and the long-con- 
tinued droughts which dry up and parch 
the soil of the Western plains in the sum- 
mer season are not so disastrous in their 
effects along the line of the Atlantic Coast. 
It is a rare occurrence to have the crops all 
destroyed in the Kast through lack of 
water, altho there is no doubt but many 
are sadly injured thereby. Irrigation in 
nearly every s-ction of the country would 
prove of incalculable value, but on the 
whole it is needed more in the Western 
States than in the Eastern. 

Regulating the supply of water in the 
soil for crops is one of the most important 
auestions that the farmer has to contend 
with. Crops are apt to be dried up from 
the lack of water, or they suffer from an 
overabundance. [rrigation and drainage are 
the solutions to the question. They at- 
tempt to control the water supply, carrying 
off the surplus water and yielding an abun- 
dance when needed. As a result we can 
largely control the growth of our crops, 
maturing them early or late as we desire, 
and forcing them to grow through the 
warmest and driest season. We also 
lengthen the season of growth, and increase 
our profits thereby. 

To consider the benefits derived from 
drainage at this season of the year should 

be of benefit to every farmer: for it mightin 
the future induce him to adopt some system 
of draining his land that will repay him for 
all his trouble. Early in the spring every 
farmer desires to get at his season’s work as 
soon as possible. But the heavy soils are 
wet, muddy, and in many instances covered 
with pools of water. No plow could be 
forced through such soil, and the only 
thing to dois to wait until the weather 
grows warmer, and the sun dries up the 
surplus moisture. This is slow work some 
seasons, and the spring plowing does not 
really begin until April. If it were not 
for this water, however, spring plowing 
could often begin in the early part or mid_ 
dle of March. Drained soil can be worked 
a great deal earlier than undrained owing to 
the fact that it makes the soil more porous, 
and forms canals through which the water 
willescape. Drainage is intended for this 
purpose,and itanswersit so well that wecan 
often savea month in getting our cropsin 
the ground in early spring. Where two 
crops are to be grown on the same field dur- 





ing the season the earlier that one can get 











the soil in condition for planting the better 
chance will he have of maturing and har. 
vesting both. 

Soils that are wet and moist late in the 
spring are very cold even after the plow 
has turned them over. It takes some time 
for the sun to warm them so that seeds wil] 
not be chilled when planted. Many crops 
have been destroyed in the spring of the 
year, owing to the severe chill which they 
received when planted in wet, cold soil, 
Underdrainage remedies this evil also. [t 
makes the soil warmer, and a thermometer 
test has given ten degrees higher tempera- 
ture in drained than undrained soil. This 
fact alone is sufficient to induce a progress. 
ive farmer to underdrain his soil, especially 
that part which is cultivated with garden 
crops. 

When manures and vegetable materia} 
are turned under with the plow they have 
to pass through a chemical change before 
they are ready for plant assimilation. They 
have to decompose, and then to be acted 
upon by the air before they are ready as 
food for plants. It has been a common ex- 
perience with farmers to fertilize their fields 
thoroughly, and, apparently, to get little 
good results from it until the second year, 
The trouble has been that the fertilizer did 
not have sufficient air in the early part of 
the year to prepare them for plant food. 
Underdrainage makes the soil so porous that 
the air is admitted needed for nitrification, 
and other chemical action on the soil. The 
result is fertilizers that are placed in the 
soil that is well drained can be depended 
upon to act ot once, and instead of being 
compelled to wait for another season before 
we get the good results we reap immediate- 
ly the benefit of our labor and expense, 
The sun can penetrate porous soil better 
than thick, muddy soil, and this adds 
greatly to the decomposition and other 
chemical actions. 

So much for the spring of the year, 
When we come to the summer season, the 
dry spells which are apt to follow the moist, 
rainy months of April and June dry and 
bake the soil so excessively that plants die, 
Many crops are ruined by the baking and 
cracking of the undrained soil. For many 
years there was no remedy suggested for 
this unfortunate circumstance, and farmers 
simply accepted it as a necessary condition 
imposed upon them by Nature. This is far 
from being true to-day. Every one knows, 
or should know, that good underdrained 
soil very rarely bakes so as to injure the 
plant growths. The baking is caused by 
the thickness of the soil, which is left hard, 
dry and compact after the sun has evapo- 
rated all of the water from it. By good 
underdrainage the soil is never left in this 
condition. 

It is one of the apparent paradoxes of 
Nature that well-drained soil is better for 
plantsin adrought than undrained. At first 
we would concludethat the undrained soil 
would retain the moisture the longest, and 
that the drained land would part with it so 
rapidly that there would be none left when 
dry weather arrived. On the contrary we find 
that plants always do the best in dry spells 
when plaated on good, well-drained soil. 
Drainage carries the water from the surface 
soil, and conducts it down to the subsoil. 
Here it is kept where it can do no harm to 
the plants in wet seasons, but as soon asa 
drought comes it is drawn up gradually to 
thesurface by the sun. The result is these 
underground reservoirs keep the feet of the 
plants moist through excessive dry spells, 
while on the undrained land there is practi- 
cally no water in the subsoil, or, if there is, 
the soil on top isso thick and compact that 
the water cannot work its way upward. 

Another point to be noticed about drain- 
age is that it greatly diminishes surface 
waste. Wastes, from the freshets in the 
spring, and from running water after every 

heavy summer shower, amount to consid- 
erable in the course of a few years. A great 
deal of the richness of the soil is on the 
surface, or near to it, where it can be used 
by the plants. But water that rushes 
across the surface of the fields in rivulets 
and streams is sure to carry a greal deal of 
this fertility away with it. It gathers vol- 
ume and momentum as it proceeds, until in 
many instances it rushes in a large stream 
across some valuable field where it does !0- 
calculable harm. Soil that is well drained 
would prevent tbis surface waste, and the 
severe cutting up of the fields by streams 
and freshets. One cannot ignore this point 
any more than he can the others men 
tioned. : 

Finally, we have the general crops 1 
proved both in quantity and quality 
through underdrainage. There is 20 i 
puting the fact that plants grow better an 
larger where all surrounding conditions 
are favorable to their development. The 





warm soil, the moisture in it, the length of 
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the growing season, and the avoidance of 
injury from washouts and baked soil, are 
all in favor of making plants thrive so that 
they can produce their best. The general 
average of the crop is brought up and made 
more uniform throughout. There is a de- 
cided difference even to the casual observer 
between two fields of grain or garden vege- 
tables where one is underdrained, and the 
other is not. Of course, the question of the 
composition of the soil must make a differ- 
ence. The heavier and more clayey the soil 
is the more generally does it need under- 
draining. There are sandy soils along the 
Atlantic Coast, on the other hand, which do 
not need drainage. They are, as a rule, 
open and porous enough to admit light, sun 
and air sufficient for all purposes, and also 
to allow the water to run away. 

In draining a field underdrainage should 
always be adopted except when impracti- 
cal. Tile drainage is the best and most 
satisfactory in the end; but where stones 
need removal from the fields, and tiles are 
not easily accessible, stone drains may be 
constructed in such a way as to prove satis- 
factory. Covered ditches, even when stones 
are used, should be made whenever possi 
ble, for they give the best results, and re 
tain the moisture longer during periods of 
dry weather. It alsoavoids the breaking 
up of the fields into sections and divisions. 
When the system of drainage is once fin. 
jshed, and the ditches and drains covered 
up, the whole field has the same appearance 
as before. The plow can pass over the tops 
of the drains asif they never existed. In 
this way the covered drains prove more 
satisfactory than the open ones. 

New York City. 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W, CAUGHEY. 





MILK isa most excellent drink for laying 
hens or growing chicks. It matters little 
whether it is sweet or sour. 


Mate good, healthy, well-matured two- 
year-old hens to cockerels of last spring’s 
hatch to insure strong vigorin the chicks 
that come forth the coming season. Du 
nothing at random ; use good judgment in 
the selection of each breeding pen. 


Black Cochins are beautiful fowls, excel- 
lentas broilers, and lay with the average 
Asiatic fowl in this class. Cochins are all 
slow fowls, the Black Cochin is no better 
than other Cochins in thisregard. There is 
something attractive in a fine Cochin; you 
will see when you keep them. 


Warm food, such as boiled turnips, beets | 
potatoes, cabbage and carrots mixed with 
corn meal, bran and linseed meal given hot 
will prove very profitable in producing win- 
teregus. he hens must have some brac- 
ing, warm food to build up the rapid waste 
in cold weather when exercise is largely 
done away with. 


The most successful breeder of Black Span- 
ish fowls has for thirty years past kept no 
other variety on his farm. His success has 
been wonderful, and during this period he 
has not spent two hundred dollars in build- 
ings for them. He owned the choicest fowls 
money could obtain, believing this the first 
thing of importance. 


A common hen will eat as much grain as 
a thoroughbred. Youcan buy the former 
kind at fifty cents a pair, the latter will cost 
you five dollars or even twice this amount. 
Which are the most profitable to keep ? 
Thoroughbred fowls invariably. Don’t 
trifle away time with common stock, but 


The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘pearl top’’ or 
“pearl glass.”’ You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
Instead of misty ; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
Wrong ; and uniform, one the same 


as another. 
Pittsburgh. 








Geo. A. MACBETH Co, 


HETHER Leather lasts 

ten minutes or ten 

years depends on what hap- 

pens to it. Vacuum Leather 

il is the care-taker : 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin ‘With-wool 
7 ” “on swob and book — 
Poa to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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obtain something that requires skill to pro 
duce. 


For crosses Brown Leghorn male with 
Plymouth Rock females give very excellent 
layers ; but Leghorn male,Brown or White, 
on light Brahma females gives better broil- 
er or market poultry. At times crossbred 
thoroughbred stock yields for market pur- 
poses equally as good results as pure 
straight strains; but of course separate 
mating for purity is always better. 


The Smithsonian Institution possesses the 
most valuable egg in the world. It isan 
egg of the great auk, which became extivct 
about fifty years ago. The value of it is 
nominally $1,000, but it could not be pur- 
chased for that sum. Few people realize 
that there are other eggs besides those of 
hens which have enormous commercial 
value. In England so-called “ plovers’ 
eggs,” which are really those of lapwings, 
are sent to the city markets from the rural 
districts by hundreds of thousards. They 
are esteemed a great delicacy, commanding 
very high prices from the aristocracy. 


The Southern States are becoming great 
factors in competition for the poultry and 
egg trade. As far south as Jacksonville, 
Fla., large hatcheries are erected, turning 
out thousands of downy feathered bipeds, 
which come up to our Northern markets by 
vessel and rail very cheaply and long before 
the old hen is wakened from her winter 
slumbers. The mild climate generally, 
with the exception of this unusual zero 
weatber, makes poultry raising a grand 
and quite profitable industry. 


A poor Connecticut farmer found a crip- 
pled wild goose in the woods some weeks 
ago, caught it and took it home, doctored 
the shattered limb, and soon he had it able 
to hobble about and feed with his flock of 
tame geese. One morning he missed it 
from the flock and did not see it again for 
three weeks, when, to his surprise, he no- 
ticed it with a flock of twenty more wild 
companions feeding in his barnyard. He 
enticed the flock into a pen, dressed and 
sold them for $75in the market. With this 
sum, and what his neighbors subscribed, 
he was enabled to pay off a long stand- 
ing mortgage on his farm, 


PITTSBURG, PENN. 





SEEDS. °. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE Is now ready and 
mailed free to all applicants, It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 


~AND— 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business, 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 Kast 19th Street, New York City. 





r P t and ¢ ttracti tor 
P AN E L E Dp churches, baila, ana po tantra Me 
METAL 


for designs and estimates to 


A. NORTHROP & CO., 
CEILINGS Pittsburgh, Pa, 


A DAY. Agent samples free, Horse 
owners buy 3to9. 20 fast selling special- 
tles. KE. E. Brewster, Box (07, Holly, Mich. 











For Throat Troubles 
croup, 
whooping cough, and 
loss of voice, 
the best 
remedy is 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


STUDEBAKER BROS., MFG. CO. 


WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
265 and 267 Canal St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Builders of First Class Farm Wagons, 
also Farm Carts and General Business 
Wagons of all kinds, 





TOGETHER WITH 


AFULL LINE OF HARNESS. 


Write for Catalogue. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 








One Month $0.25 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10. 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Two Years, 
Three Years, 





BAR 


1 
00 
50 
00 


= 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year adii- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week o1 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 


apers or magazines in connection with THE 
NDEPENDENT should write for our Club 


bing List. 
ecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
114 Nasaau Street. New York Citv 


WILL AGREE 
WITH US 
THAT THE 
JAPANESE 
VARIEGATED 


HOP 


, ISA MOST DECIDED NOVELTY, DISTINCT IN MARKING, 
- ' ELEGANT FOR DISPLAY, ADMIRABLE FOR DECORATION, 


This isa usefuland very ornamental annual. Very rapid grower; leaves six to seven inches across, are 
beautifully and distinctly marked with silvery white, yellowish green and dark green, part regularly striped 
us Well as marbled and blotched; in some cases leaves almost white. Not injured by insects; does not suf- 
fer from heat; retains its fresh variegated and densely packed foliage till cut down by frost. At a little dis- 


tance looks like a mass of white flowers — my: the green. Be 
receive FREE a Copy 0 Y ETS’ } 


Where requested each purchaser w 
4 


RAL GUIDE. 


er packet, 
‘Wick VICKS FLO- 


For 1893 we have combined,a most novel and charming feature in the way of hundreds of beautiful 


and appropriate 


poetical cuotations from the best authors, making THE POET’s NUMBER OF VICK’S Fiwo- 


RAL GUIDE @ source of interest and Bassave the whule year, The practical part contains Colored Plates 


of Alpine Aster, Begonia, Da 
s‘harmer, 


lias, Dutchman’s Pipe, Clematis, Pansies, Cannas, Corn 
are otatoes, hundreds of Engravings; deseript 


Dp 
ions of the sweetest and most prolitic Pea—The 
Golden Nugget Corn, whic 


was such a favorite last summer, new Roses, 


pew Chrysanthemums and scores of other grand and good things. Names and prices of everything one 
could desire in way of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 
Sent for only 10 cents, which can be deducted from the first order. Cash Prices, 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 








colored plate. 









+. 92nd ANNUAL CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be mailed 
FREE on application. 


It contains the choicest collection in the world of 


Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, 


including every standard variety and every novelty of established merit. 
Beautifully illustrated with hundreds of cuts and a splendid full-page 





te We Mail it FREE. .2 
J.M.THORBURN. & Co.15 JOHN ST.NEWYoRK 









| Weekly Market Review. 





WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, Feb. 2d, 1893.) 

TEA.—The markets are a little better this 
week, and holders expect to reduce their accu- 
mulations pretty well before the new teas come 
tohand. Japan is quoted at 11@35c.; Formosa, 
18@42c.; Amoy, 14@18c.; Fuchau, 14@35. 

COFFEE.—The market for most grades of 
coffee is quiet, but the tone is strong through- 
out. Java is quoted at 2144@30c.; Mocha, 23ic.; 
Maracaibo, 1744@28c.; Laguayra, 1814@23%c.; 
Brazil, 17'4@19¢c. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is quiet but steady, 
with cut loaf and crushed at 5.31@5c.; pow- 
dered, 4.04@5\c.; granulated, 4.69@474c.; Mould, 
* A,” 4.04@54¢c.; Columbia “ A,” 4.44@45¢c. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork maintains its high price, 
and tho quiet the tone of the market is strong. 
Mess is quoted at $19.50@21; short clear, $21.50@ 
24; and family, $20.50@21.50. Beef is dull but 
unchanged in price, with family mess at $8@10; 
extra mess, $6.25@6.75; and city extra India 
mess, $13@16. Beef hams are quiet, but at the 
advanced price of $20.50. Lard is dull and 
easier at $11.95 for Western refined. Cut meats 
easy, with pickled bellies at 11c.; shoulders 10c., 
and hams, 14@14éc. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Sheep and lambs are 
generally higher, and dressed mutton is firm at 
8@9c., and choice wethers, 9c. Dressed lambs 
are 9@10%%c. Hogs are quiet and scarce, and few 
for sale. Dressed hogs are firm, with city, light 
to heavy, at 10!4@10c., and pigs, 104%c. The 
demand for veals has been steady, and for coun- 
try dressed the market is firm at 8@12c., and 
city dressed, 9@18c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market is dull for 
flour, but values continue to rule firm. Millers 
and buyers are at odds yet, and the latter will 
not purchase much at present rates, and the 
former refuse to make concessions. City mill 
patents are $4.400@4.65; clears, $4@4.10; spring 
patents, $4.15@4.65; clears, $3@3.50; Winter 
patents, $3.90@4.25, and winter clears, $3.15@3.55 
Buckwheat flour is unchanged at $1.85@2 for the 
range. Rye flour is quiet at $8@s.25. Corn meal 
is in fair demand, with Brandywine at $2.90 
and Western and Southern at $2.80@2.90. 


GRAIN AND CORN.—The passage of the 
Anti-Option bill by the Senate did not have 
much effect on the markets after all, altho it 
has been a bugbear for weeks. This is partly 
explained by strong foreign demands, a decrease 
in the visible supply of 2,000,000 bushels in this 
country, and the reports of cold, severe storms 
inthe West. No.1 Northern wheat is quoted at 
its old price of 8434c.; No. 2 at 82%c.; No.2 red 
winter, 7834@8lc.; and No. 1 hard, 9c. Oats 
have few changes, the futures are rather dull, 
but spots oats firm. No.2 white oats are 4lc., 
and ungraded white, 38}44@394c. Corn is firm 
for spot lots, but the demand is light. No 2 
mixed is 5444@55\4c.; and ungraded mixed, 55@ 
554c. Barley is quiet and easy, with Western at 
d0@i5c., and feed in fair demand at 8c. per 
100 lbs. for sharps, and 80@8b5c. for rye. {The de- 
mand for hay is light, with fancy at 85@90c. ; 
No. 1, 80@85c., and shipping hay 70@72\¢c. Straw 
quiet, with long rye at 65@70c.; short rye, 45@ 
50c.; and oat and wheat, 40@45e. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The demand for 
butter is light, and accumulation of stock large. 
Holders have consequently urged goods for aul " 
and prices have tumbled this week. It is hard 
to get more than 2044@30c. for Western extra 
separator goods, and Western firsts have de- 
clined to 27@28c., and seconds to 24@26c. State 
creamery is in small stock, and it holds its cwn 
bravely at 25@28c. State dairy is also remarka- 
bly strong in the face of the general decline, and 

ood lots sell for 27@28c., and other grades from 
26.to 20c. Best marks of imitation creamery are 
slow at 24@26c., and factory is not in muck de- 
mand at 21@28c. for fresh-made. Cheese, how- 
ever, is one of the staple products that has held 
its own all through the present season. Export- 
ers are taking more for their trade than is re- 
ceived in this city weekly. The best full creams 
are 12c.,and fair to choice are 10@11\%c. Best 
part skims are 94@10‘c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Poultry | barely 
holds its own in the face of good arrivals and 
warm weather. Fluctuations characterize the 
market frequently. To-day live chickens are 
114@12c.; fowls, 84@lsc.; old_roosters, 8@8l4c. 
and mixed turkeys, 12@18c. Near-by ducks are 
in fair demand at 75c.@$1.12 per pair, and geese 
at $1@2 per pair. In dvehned poultry arrivals 
are free and prices easy. Turkeys are 18@l5c. 
Phila. chickens,15@lic. and others, 12@l5c. State 
and Western fowls are easy at 11@12c., and fair to 
fancy ducks at 12@l6c. Geese vary in quality, 
but if good they are worth 12@l4c. Eastern and 
Western capons are 16@22c., and squabs $3@4 
per box. Eggs have been very weak and low, but 
they are recovering strength at present. Fresh 
State and Penna. eggs are 34@35c. per doz.; 
Western, 34c., and Southern 33c. cetaan 
eggs are 28@30c. and limed, H@3lc. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—We have 
free arrivals of both foreign and domestic pota- 
toes, and prices are rather weak on searty all 
grades. Foreign magnums are $1.50@2.50 per 
sack,and domestic potatoes $2.50@2.75 per sack. 
Sweet potatoes are oe at $3@4.500. Staple 
winter vegetables are firm, with cabbages at $6@- 

2 per 100; celery, 2U0@45c. per Goz. roots; squash, 
$2.25 per bbl.; turnips, 75@%c., and onions, 
$2,50@4.50. Very tew Southern vegetables are in 
the market. String beans are here at $3@6 per 
crate, and spinach at $2@4 per bbl. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Evaporated 
apples are firm at 10}¢@11c., and sun-dried at 
habsec. Peaches are trm at 11@l5c.; cherries 
scarce at 15@19¢c., and raspberries at 19@2l1c. 
Green apples are easy at $2@8 per bbl. for 
Baldwins, $2.50@3.75 tor Greenings, and $2@ 
2.75 for mixed lots. Fresh grapes are firmer at 
14@lic. per 5-. basket, and old ones at &@12c. 
Cranberries are firm, with sound Jerseys at 
$2.25@2.62 per crate, and Cape Cods at 10 

er bbl. Florida fruits «re better in quality and 
irmer in price. Indian .iver oranges are $2.50 





@3.50 per box, and others, SP Sr:8: manda- 
rins, $1.50@3; tangarines, $2.50@5; and grape 
fruit, $1,25@3. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall 8t., N. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


w RITE FOR INFORMATION concerning 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ** THE INTERNA} 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY'S” 
holdings, among which is the GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 


610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


The Seamless Ribbed Waist, Etc. 


The only perfect low-priced 
Waist made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years. For 
sale by all first-class Dry Goods 
Dealers. If unable to procure in 
your town send to us for Sample, 
enclosing 25 cents, or 35 cents for the 
better grade. 

ZARETH MANU FACTURING CO., 


Wateaters Ah Sole Manufacturers, 
AZARETH, PA, 

















“or 


“OF THE AGE 
EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 


rp 9 
ScTs. ot CA 









NTORS AND SOLE MANU 
PHILADELPHIA.PA. & ° 


pA. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Iustrated Catalogue 

mothers, for 
Zealous the happi- 
ness and health of their chil- 
dren, should send to Wool- 
rich & Co., Palmer, Mass., for 
pamphlets (free) on see 
children. - Set of cards free foi 
stamp. Sold by Drugeists. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washingtou Brrect, Boston 7 
aiden L ° 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. ae 





Gold and Silver W. ee Bicycles, 


. 
i Tricyeles, Guns and Pistols, Carts, 
a Buggies, Wagons, Carriages Safes, 
Sle = Harness, Cart Tops, Skids, 


Sewing Machines, Accordeons, Organs, Pianos, Cider Mills, 


Cash Drawers, Feed Mills, Stoves, Kettles, Bone Mill 
r Presses, dackSerews, Trucks, Anvils,” HayCutters, 
Press Stands, a Books, Vives, Drills, Road Plows, 
Lawn Mowers, Mills, Lathes, Benders, DumpCarts, 
Corn Shellie: Hand Carts, Forges, Nerapers, Wire Fence, 
Fannt Mills, biden, Engines, Saws, Steel Sinks, 
Grain Dumps, ‘row Bars, Rollers, Tools, Bit Braces, 
> Stock, ensten, Railroad, Platform rypey a — 


Send for free Catalogue and see how to 
‘Bl Bo. Jefferson &t., CHICAGO BC BCALE C0. ‘aehen I, 








portant to obtain 


properly made. 
other method of manufacture. 


standard paint. 


‘* ANCHOR ”’ (Cincinnati) 

** ARMST RONG & McKELVY”" 
** ATLANTIC " (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN "' (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 

‘* BROOKLYN "' (New York) 
**COLLIER "’ (St. ey 
**CORNELL " (Buffalo 

: DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


You get the best in buying t 
tintin 


Lead Tinting Colors. 


tion that may save you many a dollar; 


e the best is cheapest. 
Lead is best; properly spent it will not 
nN al Tl scale, chip, chalk, or rub off ; 
to the wood and forms a permanent base for 
repainting. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 
burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


Time has proven that white lead made by the ‘Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 
This process consumes four to six n.onths time 
and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 


(Pittsb'gh) 


are standard brands of strictly “sa Lead made by the ‘Old Dutch” process. 
You can produce any desired color by 
these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 


For sale by the most reliavie dealers in Paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it w.'l pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Strictly Pure White 


it firmly adheres 


When buying it is im- 


‘“* KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 
‘*FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 

‘* LEWIS" (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

*“*RED SEAL" (St. Louis) 

“SALEM” (Salem, — ) 

‘*SHIPMAN ' *(Chicag 

**SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER " (New York) 

‘*UNION ” (New York) 


1 Broadway, New York, 








research. — It is 


after-taste or nausea. 


W. H. Schieffelin 





PETER MOLLER’S 
NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL 


Is clear, sweet, sound, tasteless and odorless—a product obtained after years of scientific 


Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; hence perfectly digestible, causing no 
In flat, oval bottles, only, hermetically sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


Sole Agents for the 


& Co., NEW YORK, 


U.S, and Canada, | 








SMITH & WESSON 


alety Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 82 AND 38-100. 








A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 


The latest production from the works of Smith & 


Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 
All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention, 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 
CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


” by a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a care ” application = the fine proper- 
ties of weil-selected Cocoa, Mr. eps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever- 
age which may save us pany hens y doctors’ bills. It 
is by the — ious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
ooeuee to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are Seating ons around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well for tifle d 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 

Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in — yund tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

MES EPPS'& CO., Homeopathic C hemists, 
London, England. 


A Practical, Every-day 


Cook Book 
FREE sept recipe 3 


Boun Don’t fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


tne —- novelty of the age. For full particulars 


ress 
THE G REAT AMERICAN TEA COM NY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts.. ie oe ity, NoYes 


‘ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


be! pt + Drapereias and itscauses. Experience 
J of asufferer iver complaint atwin disorder. 
Constipation a result of dy japepsia. Food to be taken, 
Food to avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Low ell, Mass., 14 yrs.C ity Treas, 










~ WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


‘W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
aranee Wareho 
87 John St., New York. and 
197 Lake roa Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
— Street Wachers 


WerkaKes ded in in 1833 


Garden 


Ce, 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in Thra. 
and Centennial Eexhibition 


tem 
ine 











Th i Hote 
yg 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 








Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“FOUR SEASONS” HOTEL 


Harrogate, Tenn., 


is now receiving guests. The weather at this season 
issnperb. All modern comforts, electric lights, open 
fire-places, superior table, etc. Reasonable rates. 


The Sanatorium now open. 


This beautiful spot is within 28 hours of New York 
and can be reached by the Shenandoah Valley Ex- 
press, leaving, via Pennsylvania R. R. 5 o’cloek P. M. 
or “ Royal Blue Line,” via Cen. R. R. of N. J., foot of 
Liberty St., 5o0’clock P. M., both trains daily, through 
sleeping-car; or Southwegtern Limited. N.Y. C.R.R. 
1:55 or 8 Pp. M. daily, via Cincinnati. Apply to 


HENRY CLAIR, Mer, 


Harrogate, Tenn. 


“WAY DOWN UPON THE”’ 


FLORIDA Bex isp “or hin, 


healthful land, dotted with clear lakes, free of marsh, 
filled with Northern people. No Negroes, no liquor, 
no malaria; where anceps es, lemons and oranges 
grow best, and fresh vegetables are gathered all win- 
ter. Homes sold on installments so cheap! “The 
Florida Homeseeker,’”’ monthly tells all about it. 
Samples FREE. W rite 


0. M. CROSBY, Editor, 
Avon Park, Florida. — 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., x. Ye. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Duriag the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome — which more 
than doubles its former capac 
All the latest improversente’| have been placed in 
al new ae 9 , with a large and very attractive 


Din connect: with the old well 
Known © Taylor's Restaur “ta 








for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggiste 





gercat serie [}gdi’g OV 8 AGENCY: Boston 

















fev InpErsrpnry Panes. 41 amp 43 GOLD SURERE, NEAR FULSON SERS. 


The Old Reliable, 
INDEM AN 


PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 

Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons’ Piano Co., 47th 
street and Brook Avenue, New York. 





PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINGS 


STAMPED RAISED PANELS, 


Easily applied in new building 








and over old broken plaster 
If inter- 


ested in building or repair- 


or wood Ceilings. 
ing, send stamp for 
Illustrated Cata- 
logue, and 
state if 


OHUROH, 





KITOHEN 
Ceiling is 
wanted. = 
Address 


A. NORTHROP & CO. Pittsburg, Pa. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


























TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


( FORKIM 
2 DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 
Variable 
Route 
Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO, 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
_ daily via the 





California 


The most comtortable way to 
reach California is 
Chicago and_ the 
Route — Atchison, 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 
go, Tl, 


by way ol 
Santa Fe 
Topeka & 
Palace 





WILLIAM TAYLOR. 











